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ABSTRACT ' ^ ■ ^ a 

An explanation for t be failure of technolofy ana 
coBptitcr-assistea instruction (CAl) in particular to maktf much' . ■ , , 
heaaway ixi educatioii is tha* even when Innovations are introdueea xn 
the classrooiii,>their poten,tials are not exploiteai rather , . they ; a re 
used in traaitional ways; "1116 integratlpn of now technologies with 
other classroom activities is also necessary to realize any ■ ; 
aav'anta'ges. This has not generally been done. E«perie^ce with cai m 
the chenistry department at Simon Fraser Dniverfity in British 
ColuBbia' began in 1969. An interactive prograi was developed to . 
cevdeif basic problen sets .with first year stud© at s/s This program was 
used in conjunction with explanatory, audiotapes. A second dE^ll -a- nd 
practice -series was also developed. The materials , maae , little 
aifference in student performance until the traditional Structure of 
the course was changed. ^The cheaistry departneiit' gained significant 
erperience #ith^ hardware and course 'development. They exchangea IBn"s 
Coursewriter III systeiif for Tork/APt which in turn they abanaoned for 
IBM's APLS7 which still was inaaequate for authoring and aelivering 
CAI, Eventually the depattment developed itf own authoring language 
which reflected the needs perceived in six years of CAI experience. A, 
^7 item bibliography isappenaed to the report, (KB) 



Documents acquired by IRIC include many informal unpublished 
iaaterials not available froo othet sources. lliC Bakes every effort 
to obtain the best copy available. Hevertheless, items of marginal 
reproducibility are often encountered and this, affects the quality 
of the ■icroficlie and haracopi repro.duct ions IRIC makes available 
via the isIC DocuEent Eeproducfion Service (IDHS) . IDES is. not - 
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ABSTRACT. The general ttem of this presentation ii that if 
tutorial-t^.ype Goraputer-asil^ted instruGtion \0CAI) la to baaofne 
an accepted and Viable means of learning, than Ite 'applioatlon 
to that task must ntsult in a iignifloant iHiprovenent' In the 
eost^effaotivenass of ^ tht overall prooess, " Even the bast, 
posslbla CAI program cannot aooomplish this unless the immediate 
outcomes^ such as improyed aohleveraent or ^shorter liarning time, 
can themselves be eseploited in a, useful .and meaningful way. 

I shall begin ■ b^ 'commenting on inatruetional innovation in 
general, and on- !bhe failure of innovative teahnology to, make 
much of 8h iTipaat .dn teaohlrtg. Suaeessful Introduotldn*^ of a new 
instruotional medium usually requires adjusbnienta .in" the us^ of. 
other methods, inoludirtg the Giassropm,experlt:tiiae itself . Thus 
the manner in whloh MCAI itf" used seamB to be at least tf^ 
important Jin determiniftg the '•sUdcess»»'jpf CAI is^i^the quality 
:0f the QAl program ifcfelf*.' CAI should '"always ^ be regarded as 
only one ooraponent . of the oburse , „ and . must be sensitively 
Interfaoed to tbe' ot^if cowppnents,"suoh ms audioiapep, reading , 
ind leotures*^' - ^ 

pome of these points will be illustratad tn Part . II of the 
prasentmtionv whloh deserlbas ^e use of audio-tutorial and CAI 
methods that have" been usdd in the teaQhlng of Chemistry at SFU. 
Details are given of m introduotory ooursi in Chefflistry in 
whieh student performinoe mm improved, not only in thi^ opurse, 
but also in a.following^ "traditionally taught" soursa as^well. 
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I tend to view CAI as a ooraaunlaationa mtdlum^ and thus as 
something that is more the art of the taaGher than of the 
progranmer.' Both skills are neoeagary; It seems that the best 
CAI raaterifls, like the* best textbooks, will be written by a 
fairly snail number of authors who have *the faoillties and 
espeolally the tlmo required to design and develop Inatructlonal 
programs, - ^ 

Part III will take up the matter of authors, author languages 
and program transfer* One problem to be given particular 
emphasis is my feeling that CAI Is not evolving as rapidly as 
eomputer technology and cbmputing praotice In general. Although 
a few systems are exploiting the curraht state of the artp the 
majority still employ prlfflitlva and Inadequata hardware— in all 
too many oases i leading to a poor finaga of CAI; Ihe most 
Serious thing standing In the CAI at the present time is 

the dearth of effective andv* wall-doouminted inatructlonal 
programs* This is partly an effe&t of ^ the defioiahaies of the 
currant major authorljrtgj language? i whioh are unable to serve as 
praotlcal vehl'bles for the design and presantation of C/S^ » that 
is sufficiently sophisticated to be cost-effaotivf * 



PART I*^ EDUCATION AND INNOVATION 



In many ways, the olassroom has al^^ays -bean something of a 
backwater of technologloal ohange^^ Overhead proJeGtors, which 
Were f^rtfluently'usad for. displaying scores in bowling alleys in 
the 19H0''S| did not \beoomi ^ widely ^available in most sehopls 
until twenty years later" arid . even todayi laost university 
teachers seem' to be rather wary of tharap still apparently 
preferr^ing the familiar, vanarable, and ^duity chalkboaf'dp ^ in 
spite of its limited visibility^ to tlft' majority of the oooupanta 
of large lectura theatres. Ten years ago' portable oassette 
recorders became inex pensively available on a s6f fleiently large 
scale' that ' mp¥t taenagars could acquire thamv But 
iiudiotiape-basad leamini mateHil, in spi€^ Qt. its demonstrated 
efficacy p plays only a iiinor role in mo%t cla^roomap even while 
the far leas affective and more gAs-fcly ^"school broadcasts" 
continue to emanate'^ from the transmittars of th€_^ Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and similar national authiS^ties In 
other ooun tries* 
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The aituation Is even rnore striking .when one conalde^s' the two 
fctehnologies that have most radioally altered the nature and 
aoopi of eommunioatons in our' society during the past twenty 
years: television and the compubir* Althoiagh Glosad-oirGuit 
tfleviaion has bf^en available to many^ schools slnoe the late 
1950 'a J this mediuin has made very little real impact on the way 
thlnge are done in, the olassroom, even whil? in the real world 
outside the sehoolp television has managed to transform many 
aspects of the eduoation of our childrin, and in some reapeata 
has left the classroom far behind/ having sucoeeded tn imparting 
to many . children a- view of the \f/orld whose scope and 
sophistication sxtends far beyond that "of the school ourricula. 

The ease of the aomputer is somewhat different* It has invided 
0iost schools, but only as far as .the business office.; to most 
school administrators, "oomputer" means EDP-.-, electronic data 
prooessing* Occasionally the oomi^uter ' raaMgfS to beconii.e a 
subjeut of the currlculura itself, but even then it is presented 
more as a^tool for business data processing or applied 
mathematios.^it is true that students in universities are now 
beginning to be exposed^Ho tjrte use of the ooraputar as a tool for 
problem solving^ and simulation* ftlthough much effort has gone 
into developing and' distributing programs for such purposes, 
there is vary little published evidencs showing any 
■ aignifioantly increased learning by this means. In contrast, 
tiere is considerable (albeit not always unequivocal) evidence 
fpr the efficacy of tutorial type CAI, but this represenba a 
minor portion of dnatrucfcional'' computtng applications at most 
universities. ^ A possible reasoa is that the problems asspciated 
with the design and implementation qf this styl# of CAI do hot 
tfnd to engage the interests of tnosa wno are already Involved 
"in computer usa. in a given, disciplirie. The result is that as an 
Instructional device in its own right, the computer is generally 
regarded as a highly experimental, expensive, and rathfer 
doubtful luxury that had best be postponed for the* indefinite 
future, 1 ' ^ 



There is no sinjle, simple reason for the failure of these 
technologies to make much headway in etuoation,; numerous 
faators, such a? the sometimes ambiguous role oT eduoational^ 
institutions Ip our society, thg way teaching and learning are 
^ Qonsldered to enter into instruction, the nature and sociology^ 
* of the teaching professions^ these and' other considerations all 
' enter into the problem In a oomplex way. All^ we do know is that 
somehow, there has been very little real incentive to introduce 
Inn^ovative technology and to make it work in the sohool 
environment ,\ In contrast, the non-school instructional 
ehvironments of industrial and military training have .generally 
been more^ receptive tio innovative and^ non-traditional teaching* 
methods. ' , - ^ 



One faotor that, does seaia to eoirge, howevirp is that until 
Teeently there has been relatively little externil pressurs on 
our achools to romke any significant improvemsntB in the results 
or Qffioioncy of instruction, "Cost ©ffMtivaness" haa alwaya 
bG©n a bad word in educational qirolesg and has only limitad 
niQanirs in rauoh of higher education^ anyway r" ov/lng to the 
relativrjly small and advantaged oross-aection qf the population 
that Qollgsss and universities have served^ "good" , students ^ by 
and larsa, , are generally quite oapable of instructing 
themsolvesj all they require is sttraulation and dlrtotlon, and 
post-saoondary institutions have usually been able to meet the ■ 
neods of such atudents without ^ much attention to instructional 
nothodolosy. For' the bast of these students , ^ cofisiderationl 
such as student- faoulty ratio, reputation of the faoultys and 
%\w Qizm of the Library have en and are valid indicators of 
tho QvcBrall "quality" of the institution. 

Th(Ssa and other ^fcraditional criteria, began to lost their 
imtverral validity during the far-reaohlng social changes that^ 
cramenced in the 1960^i, when, the responsibilities of our 
institutions of higher learning were extended to a muoh broader 

^ element of our population— and one that was in many ways 
ill-prepared acadeniteally. At a time wh^n better preparation of 
students was required at 'all .levels , savere aGonoraic oonstralnte 
have led to a deterioration in perforaanee standards, only 
pmfeiy dlsgulaed^ by grade inflation in "many 'jurisdlGtiona.; 

' P^ly In response to soolal and polltloal pressunes (InQlUding 
the need to raaintaln suffioiant students to .attraot the funding 
they require), many ,of our oolleges and ^universities^, nave 

^ reduced thafr entrano^ standards, either by .eliminating 'entrance 
examinations, or aebeptlng seoondary-sohdol grades that have 
been steadily deolining in meaning, " 

- ,1 ■■ - ■ ■ 

It la' drily recently ttmt 'thla brtfilcdQMn of our publie edueatlon 
"system has begun, to attraot politlcalt attention , eilclted in 
part by newspapsr aoeounts of how, tht .,flaJorlty of first-year 
students at several major North;' 'AmeriQan 'unlversities.'were - 
unable to oomposs Inglish prosi at an aooeptable liVel. (That 
skills in baaid arithmetic -^d mathematios may have declined / 
even more has not as yet. been "as widely reported.) In the State! 
of New -York, the public and political reaction has resulted- in' 
the paisage of~leffl^l-ati©nn=peq^^^ (Grade 12) 

graduates to.be able to read and write at t^ie 0ride"9" revel . -^^^^^ 
seems inevitable that slraiiar pressures for performance 
iraproveraint will be brought. bo bear in other 'jurisdictions, and • 
-that our educatronal institutions will ba ifsrced to address 
themselvas to instruotional effioienoy In a direot wfly,-as the 
pubHo ebmes to doubt that simply hiring More teachers , even if 
this were fisG^lly, possible, Is unlikely to lead to any 
significant allevlitlon of th.e problem. ' W' 
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Although the ^ development of external pressure For better 
tiaching may' provide the primary driving foro© for the 
inoorporation of improved, technology into our schools , it w^ujd 
be quite wrong to believe that the lack of suqh pressure hal^ 
actively impeded teohnological change in the past* Given even 
the most prograssive attitude and the best of intentionip there 
are still two major gotential energy barriers that must be 
surmounted before^ the new teohnologyi once Introduoedp oao be 
SKpeoted to take hold and grow. One of these is simply Learning 
to make effaQtive^ use of the- new methodology* IM otheri which 
I will diacuas first ^ concerns the problem of exploiting the 
benefits of the new rnethod in^ way that is meaningful to both 
the student and the school. ' 



WILL THE DIFFERENCE MAKE A DIFPERENCE? 

A number of new instrUQtional teohniques-^ most notably CAI" 
Kave been introauced and used under oonditiona where improved 
learning, shorter learning timesVand reduced dropout., rates have 
been clearly dooumenterd. Why, thep , "havi; tfiese methods not been 
mor#\wi4ely adopted-^ are these benefits not consistent 'with the 
goali of our. educational establishment? ' 

In sgm^cMM. (partlcula^^iy-^'^^^^^ prestigious universities) i 
perhaps not. I would like to offer one explanafci^ni however, 
that my own expefience suggests must have something to do with 
the failure of new methodology to take hold. It does not appear 
sufficient that a new iristructional method liad to an improved 
OLftcorae: this improved outoome must itself make a ^ ^ghificant 
difference Ho the educational Institution in terios' of its own 
goals, u Thus if the raiso n d/etre of a school, university , or; 
.academic dt^artment Is to provide positions for soholars, or td 
^simply "offer courses'S theri there will be little ^reason to go 
to the trouble of trying something new. 

It comes as no surprise^^to see , that, in the U;S. , the most 
active prea^. of CAl have been in "remedial" instruct'lon among 
disadvantaged ohiWren, and in medical and allied health fields 
.,tx.y.54RJ^ ^here ^ clearly defined edurcatidnal goals and 
performanoi Wanwras^exi^t^and^T^^ have 
disastrous social and. political consequenoes. ^olt^^^f^^^our- 
academic departfmenta in universities are interested primarily in 
the "best" students— the^ ones who require the least amount of* 
'^teaching"* Improving the effectiveness of . Instruct^n will' 
have little effect on the number of "A" and "B" grade^arned; 



■■'/'.. 

the prinoipal benefit will/be to the undirprepared and potentiaL j 
failing studetits-- who are in any event likely, to confer - little 
if any glory on ti*e depar^femenjfe'^fHaS^ them. 

One can look at ■ tht time Ifaoto^ in improved in^li^ruotional 
efflaiensy in ^ a " slml/ai fcJ^What |r the fact that the time 
required for stud^rits^o learrra given body of material can be 
substantially reduoed'? Do m allow this- differenGe ta make any 
differenae to.^ tlia gtu^fnt's ovitall proj^r^ss? Our ^ 'emioatlonal^ 
'prpces0 is dividtd;/into quanta of grades^ ^and aouraes* Grade 2 
is for ^ learnirig/ Just so mmh about writing^ reading, and 
mathimatici^; ^beyor^ , this the students' coast along and try to 
keep themselves Int&^sted while the teaoher oonoentrates on the 
slower half of /fene olass. In the Unlveraiiy, we go by 
semesters, Chemiyitry 101 is thirteen weeks long; if, by using a^ 
more affioient approaohrl oomplatr^thr^^M^ 

what diffare'nci does it makg? The students still h^vp to wait^ ■ 
for Chemistry^ 102 to beg^n befnra they oan learn more ohamigtry. 

Perhaps the o^ly thing that will eventually decide the issue Is 
the cost faotor. It is olear that anything as vague as "cost of 
instruotion'*/ can be .aomputed ^n innumerable ways, " even in 
tradltlonaiyteaohing. Combinlh^his with the hoous-poous of 
opm^puter QdstiQg ereatea enough variables to support anypne's 
poitttof vi^^ There has, in the pa^tp been a tendency to cite ^ 
additive /Cbst figures only— that is, bo oonslder traditional 
instruetl4n as "free", so that arfy Improvaments such as^ CAI are- 
add*p9 ? extras^'* As long as the costs of oomputars and 
oomputi^^ , eontinue their daollne^- at an annual rate in excess of ' 
15$, It/ appear a to be only a matter of time before the .topios of 
educational seminars cHtage from "cost effectiveness of CAW to 
♦^cost factivenisii of .teaohars"* ' - j . ^ ' 

• / . r . ^- . " 

/ . ■ ( ■ 5 * ^ ■ 

/ ' EFFECTIVE USE . 



' Th4 "other major impediment to the adoption of Innovative 
teohnology has to do with our learning to use 4n an effective 
-m4hner. Just atf ^ere is a natural tendency for \ teachers *to 
tieach In much the same way that they themselves ware taught, 
/teachers. .who are prisented with- a new^iinstruational medium will 
/frequently /attempff td use it in a manner that is fundamentally 
/ the same as whatever other medium. it replaced, without really 
^ trying to ^o beyond the i imitations of the old medium and fully 
"'^xproltlng-the-added:^^5^^^^^ new medium.^ 
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This phenomenon can readily bt observed in Institutions whiah, 
like % ra^ ojmi have l^oture "halls equipped -^Lth overhead 
projectors,^" In the first,^ plkotp many' of the faculty, 
partfcularly, the more^ senior ones, will not use the projeotor at 
all, ev^n wheri its . use priaehts a clear idvantage to the 
majority ' o^f .stadenta in the ropra*, Of thoae ^ who; do uae_^'the^ 
proJeGtor during their lectures, the majority will use it very 
mUGb like they used the chalkboard: they tranaoribe 'their 
measige from iecture notea to projeetor aurfaae, ahd,/tiheft the 
students are expiated to oarry out a seoond transeription Trow'' 
projection screen to -notebooks , in ^the time honored tradition of 
the sohola* Only a small number of faculty of my aoquaint^noe 
take advantage of the faot that their notes opn easily be copied 
onto transparent sheets before the lecture, so that they need 
not spend^ the tl^e wrifiin| during the class period. Even f€w0r 
eliminate the second stage of a highly inaffioie^^t. and impeffect., 
process by supplying printed copies 'of tht\ lecSlire notes 
directly to the students* I must confess thit it took me 
several years to adopt thest practices myaelf,^ but in my 
graduate photochemistry course ^ where surprisingly large 
amount of time was tak^,/ J^^^ writing - subscripts and 

auperscripta, this more effeatlve usevof the ovirhead projector 
^ enibled me to cover approximately^JOSI. nipre material during the 
semester « ■ \ . ■ , 

Many .new. (mnd even some old) ^ users of . computer'-aspisted 
Insti^uotion -have ' similarly transferred the styles, limitations, 
and inappropriate aspects of other forms of instruction to this 
new mediumV A* ocmraon exarnple is the- use of the camputer 
terminal as a -device' for presenting^reading^ matter i wh^en book's- 
o'r printed' sheets would be f^r more appnopriitfe, partipularly 
when slow 'printing terminals are used* Another* common'* ^failing 
is^^ to ' transfer the cpnfcents 'of 'a' programmed Instruction text 
direatly to Ckl^ with the effect that a riiore expensive medium is 
being used to present material in a fashion that is limited by. 
the constraints' of the programed book, , 

In the sciAtfeSi one frequently inoounters .pAl^ ^esaons that, 
consist of little other than ''a series of prob^lema very much like, 
the kind that are found in textbooks | the mole function of the, 

/ program is to present the probltrnj and eheck to see if tihe' 
student ''s answer i^ correct. Ali too often there is no attempt 
made to' go beyortd the spaqe limitations of the te^xt by providing 
a thou^tful, graded development of these probiems through 
several stages oft complexity, 'with apeclal effort made to 
identify . and'' analyie common ; sources ^ of student ' error ^r 

^ raisitiderstanding. 



An eKample that' I hava seen it a -number^ of' Installations^ 
^Soalsts of a program that'- randomly sil^bta the ,dpmponint&. of a' 
Qhemioal reaction , and then oaloulatas -^e oo§/fiaiejits, for the 
TOlanoed equation; The. student^ is, ^upposad to enter' tha same 
GoeffiGitntsf if ^he does not ^ he le alrip^Ly told he is wrong--- no 
attempt Is made to" identify the error or the faulty '' reasoning 
that .lad'^^to^ It, or to teaoh the proper approaGh to"* Equation 
balanoing., ThlJ kind of program is eoraputatlonaiiy elegantj but 
of quistionable pedagogloal yaluei 



It is undoubbedly the fleKibirity of CAl that sets Ifc^apart from 
other instructional mediai unlaas^thic capability la adequately 
exploited, it is unlikely that CAl, wlH' Be wrth the tinie,^ 
trouble, or cost , Tha ^degree to which' .this potential oan be 
>ealizad in a given situation y^l depend very strongly on the 
skill and sensitivity of the ^mhor, and the power and 

sophistication, of the authorftig lansuaga-- a topic to whioh I 
shall return later in this article. 



At the most eleniantary level , effeotiYe utllTLMtlon of CAI's 
flexibility 4nvolvea fesuoh things as prb\riding for randoni 
*36leqtion not only of nuraarioal parameters in problems, but alsd 
of the form and wording of the problem Itsalf, so that students 
are not trained simply to so4ya oertaln set kiridf of problems^ , 



There/ should also be alternative ' means of presenting and 

accessing the same matenipli so that the same btsic programs can ■ L 

provide instruGtlon in various "modes auoh ae tutorial, drill, 

self-*test, etc. ^ ' ' - . ^ j \ 



wfien these aspects of flexibility are oomblne,d;:-;with intfrnal 
record / keeping oapabili tigs, one is .than ^ in a po^it^on to move 
to' adaptive CAtf In whioh %he rate and Mt^&oiiM at ^ach 
student's -*moveroeht through the material, is ^related to that 
student's preference and perfonnanbei ^ „ * - 

In order to gain the maximum possible benefit from 6Ai, a rather* 
coraplete rethinking of the "structure*' of the subject matter 
being taught is required* This Is so bioauss the structures we 
associate with many subjepts are, at least in part , artlfaots of 
the manner 'in which they are oommonly taught* Because CAI oin 
introduce^ io many new dl^rislohs to learntngi It is Important 
that we take a careful logk at our^subjeets fron* these different 
viewpoints. Ultimately, bne would' hope that ^ it* will, 'become 
pbasible to empha3i|^ different kinds olt structural devalopment 
that will correspond more cldsely^to the. neids of individual 
stCldentb. Ag one moves to mPra adphlstioat^id terminal deviois 
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that are .able to produos graphios and film .displays, inlmatid 
motion, "and audio responses the posslblt ways of stpugturing 
tHe subject inofte^ee fao^^ouily, and priatnfc ,tha;posaibtlity of 
davelbping alternative .course struotures attuned to different, 
cognitive styles J ^ : - ^'^ | 



INT,BRFAC1N0, GAI TGT THE COURSE 



In this section I J want, ,to commt^t. oh ^.the . second important 
aourcB of difW0Ult'f ''ln^^ making/ CAI'V^^ the problera of 
■integrating CAI into the rest of tthe odurse., fty own"^ axperienct 
is tteat the ultimate "effectiveness" of CAI setms to depend as 
much on tha^ degree to whloh this lntsjy2atlon Is, aQOorapllshidj as 
on the basio quality of th^ CAI materMl itself. * Thus even the 
beat-oonoslyed^Al l^^rii, presentai. on sui table terminals , 
, hava only & *limi^^ dffiot on trie way in whloh the eourii^ is 
taught and oi^ the wictmatt ^erformanoe of the studentSi unless 
it is o^refull-y tnd sinsltively inberfaaed to the oourse it la 
Jlntanded 'to ajipport. ^ 

The roost common miatakt is to treat CAI merely^ as an 
Inatruotionil "aid"*** to sj,mply add it on to ,an exlating and 
unchanged regime of liotures, ^lessons, and aesignmenta, without 
making any Qh^angea " in the style or funotlon of theaa othtr^ 
aotlvitl^a. ^CAl/is a, suf floignt |x_^ p^^ to ol t hat it is 

bound^ to 'eKsrt a 'perturbing affect on StHir^in at ruo f l^naT^ 
^actiyltieaj if these eff^fcts are Ignored, then CAI is likely to 
be . ^ perceived by the student aa lomething of -^aeconfary 
Importance-** ai '*axtra work" for those who want it, 

CW is, beat viewed as one oomponent of a course that consWt^. of 
numarous qther oomponents sueh^ as leotures, group dlacuraions^r 
tutorials,' reading* 'and problem ^ assignraent^-, ^ laboratdry 
exparienoe, audiotape-baeed media, etc. Each component ^should 
be used primarily for wSat it can do beat , and ^ all should be 
Integrated in a oomprehensive way. " This Implies more than that 
the course 'be ''organiEed^*; this organization must bfe Gleai^ly 
OQWcsunicated to the atudenti.. ' . - 

The common failure to aMommodata other aspeots of teaching/ to 
CAI seems to^ be ^ widespreM^^e^an at ingtltutions that have an 
adequate CAl systamp and setma to be r^^oonamon reason"^ for the. 
failure .of ^eAl.-^p ^oabch oh outsid# the classes of f very few 
highly motivated ingfcruotora. One problem, of oourse, is that 
CAl is basically an "individual study", aelf*fpaoetf method of 
learning, an^ that many departmpnts are 'simply nob, *'set * up" 
Corg^fliiMtionalljL or psyoholQgieally) for" that ktni of aa^parture ^ 
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from tradition. Of tin GAI Is their first rfal expari&nGe in 
this area, and alTto frequently they'nevtr really acooramodate 
to the idea of self paoing. This is-partloularly likely to 
oGGur whtre the proponents of CAI are people whose primary 
intarests are with oomputirs rather tnan teaGhlng* 

Thi speolflo roi^e that is assigned to the CAI ^ component of a 
Qpurse will vp^ry with the nature of i. the aours8> afld alio with 
the aophistlpati^n of the CAI material and of the terminal on 
whioHr^lt ip pNsented:.J^^ Although CAI dialogs ean be divided into 
many typaaV there aril^two that deserve partieular atl^entlon here 
beoauea , .they "'are bo ideally suited to^CAI, and their goals are^ 
usballjir less adequately realised in convantional dlass ssttlngSi 

One^cpf thfeae is "drill and praotioe". Dtspite the unpleasant 
aasooiations,. that this term may ellolt in many roeraonies^ drill 
arid praotioe represents one of the moat Important arid difficult 
asp ^ts teaGhing. l€s 'importance lies in the faot that most 
::bodies of kno^iei^ge requto.e the p developtaent of aert^ln baaio 
ikiMs or askobiatfb^ that oan only ^e built , txp throujgh 
repeated exerqilse or pattern praotfloe, ' ^ 

Drild and praetlpe /is diffloult ^ to present by ,eonv6ntional 
olassrocm m^ans . Like any kind r of exeraiaei It is *most 
' ef floieni . wheri both Its dif floulty an4 J^ate are individually 
tailored to the riaetfa and progress of eaoh student, ^ In the 
^ ^oIas,sroomi v^he' taacher |iuat aini for scime Intemfediate group of 
^\ people, with the triiult^ that .btrth the better and the poorer 



studant^ iie'oome bored' and discouraged . Jn addition, drill and 
practice, doe? not-, r^resent a ^^er^f" inipirlng dr. Greative 
applioaMon of ralat tfeiGSeri' ikillf , either In t)ia presentation 
or^^marWng the results of written drill, ^he dlffiaulties 
assoolati^^'^ ^^i^h ^^^rill md practice beoome increasingly Serious 
as olaiBab bi^ome^ larger' and the dlveyalty in student baokground 
and' ^^abili% ^ widens/ It /is v^ry likely that the aerlo^js 
deterioration in basic math and^ English sljil Is among high school 
/g/aduates that has reipently come to pub lie attention in' North 
Araerloa is duai in ,la^rge measurei to the impraotioality of 
inoluding 'effectivs drill and praatioe in conventional olaasroom 
environments, - ^ ' ' * , 

It must be claaMy understood, V however, that merely transferring 
this mote of learning to BM' will not provide any automatic 
remedy to the situation. Here again, thara £s a need to^ 
"^complately/recohslder the whole process ^ and to make sure that 
th^ cpmputer is furnishing Instrudtion th^t ii slgnifiQantly 
^ ina:5e^daptive i^nd , interesting^ than before. It Is^parhaps 
vunfdrtunatt that drill artd practice can be progr|pad ^quitfe 
easily on the Simplest computer systems, which are not always 



oapabla of afferirig very muoh improvement over the mora 
traditional methods; 

The other dimension of CAI that goes beyond cither* forma ^of 
Instruotlon is simulation. Of course there need not be any 
fundamental distinotion between drill-and-practio© and 
^simulation; that ia, drill can be baaed on simulation. 
Genirally, hQwevar, ainiulation involvea not<^ ao much the 
developtaent and iKerGlse of epw^ifio baaio skills as It does the 
sharpening of the student's ability t'o seleot and apply thisi 
skills in various situations. Essentially, simulation ahduld be 
daslgned to broaden a student's^ experienofc— to proyide a 
"feeling" ..for the appHeation of prlneiples in a more gerieral^ 
context. As suoh, it ^presents an aotivity that is often a 
Gloser approximatiortr'' to the final desired outcome ^ of the 
insfci'uetional' pvoQex, ^ > ^ ' , 

'As with other forms of CA|, however, it is quite poaalble to 
write an elegant simulation program that' has^ little real 
pedagogical valusi^ owing* to Inadequate integration of the 
Jiftiulation aKercise with the rest of the oourae. With bateh 
programs, partiDUlarly , one mufet always aak whether the same 
concepts might not ,be better ODrive^ed through a few aarefully 
designed and well prlrited sheets of paper. The oontrast is 
partiQularly apparent whan one attempts to use a slow, noisy 
printing terminal such" as a Teletype to Qonstruot serlas of 
i^raphs* . , ^ - ' . 

It is often found that the computational parts , of the program 
are far easier to write than is the ddeUDfentation raguir*ed to 
■makp them very useful and too few- authors take the^tirte to do 
%his. The best simulations are , of course, hij^ly interaotive,^ 
and are probably best presented within th.e Tramework of a* 
conventional CAl syatem where these Interaotive' features can be 
readily 'utUiM^d- 



Part II, CAI AND CHEMISTRY AT SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY 



The purpos^e of this section is to summarize the eKperlenee we 
have had in developing and applyihg several i innovative 
ln«truottonal methodSp, particularly CAI> at^my own institution. 
As will bd seen, this hialory dfeplGtsVa "real", as opposed to an 
ideal aituation that departs quite markedly from, what one would 
ordinarily recotmend, and o^rtainly from what, might have 
happened if we rSd pqiseased prior experience, " 



Slacn Fraaprg University is a relatively n#vr institution, having 
batn founded In I965 ae tht third publl'a unlvaralty In British 
CQl^nbia« Unlike our muoh ^argir sisttr Institution, thm 
Unll/Mslty ^of, Brltlah/ColumblE, ws have no profeislonil^ school,'^ 
suah^aa Engineering, Agrleultunt and Medlolna that tradltlcnally 
suppLy thi greater part of flrst-yiar studeats in th% Solenoes. 

B ooflsequenpe^ the enrollients in stjoh ^qouriei tend to bm 
i^alL--.' lies than 2O0 In the Pall, ani\ around 20-50 in the 
low-enrollmeftrt Sumraer tr^laester * Althcugh weXare not faced with 
the presauris of largt nunberi of salenoe studanta, wa do auffer 
froin the naoesalty of aaaofflmodatlng a wide yt^ritty of students 
backgCQurids and ^interests , In , a ralatlvtly smll number 'of 
oOUTMSi slrjoB prbvidlng diffarant Gourst "itreams'* for 
different groups of a^tudents would not ba aaonomloal. 

At tha tlwa SFU opanad, oonsiderable, enoouragament was given 
'faculty to a^plore naw and/innovatiVe teaching methods / 
althou^ that atmosphara unCj)rtunatily failed to andurs beyond 
the first fewy^ars^of our axlstanGei It was the essaiitlal first 
step thft attraottd my own partiolpation inrtht developtt^flt of 
Insj^ruotional. methoidol^^* ' . ' ./ v 

OUr first .major effort wa^ the use of audiotapes ai auppl^Bienta 
to both iaboratory and ieoturf couMeSi An atterapt [ t] waa wade 
to apply' : PostlethwalteNi teahnlque [jj ^^^to the ahanistry^ 
laboratory cour Si, but :oir Initjlal efforts mati with onl^ limited 
auoceas and this aspeot of audiotapi use was dropped after a few 
ySar'Si The more suaoessftil applioat^on of audio-fcutorial- 
rnethode o^aurred , In Hoonjunotlon with/" the thaory part of the 
"oourse*^ It ,btara aoAinentlng on here beaause it established the 
anvlrontnent that JOM eventually oaBie to ooeupy> In a sense ^ 
thire is a direGt avolutionary path batwaen the audiotape work 
and our jflrat work with. CAI several years latiri 

My.prlnoJ^aa: use of audiotapes ooominqed soon after my first 
semester ' of tea^hin|p when I. realized that an urtdue' aoaount of 
time was being spent, both inside and outsida of olassj ^ dealing 
w^lth the same Baslo set of routine questions relating the the 
weekly problem aebs; that, are _ ooramonly assigned in First-. Year 
Cheml stry courses . ' , . 

■ ' ■ ' „ ' ■ ' ■ i 

I tharsforifi began - raaking tapa-reoorded.- oommehtaries on each 
'^problem, axplalniijs wt^t" the problem is about, what ohemloal 
prlrolpiea are Involved; and qutlinlng a ganeral approaoh to the 
solution^ but certainly not sloply dictating the. solution to 
thi^ atudant, whioh would elearly have little real laarjning 
v'alua* These tapes, together with prihted notes that oonstltute 
an Integral part of the mathod (and whloh require students to 
fill in blanki as i'they go along, thus Introdubing an aotiv© 



.elefeiit\nto^he^tlvity)S' were made-available in the Library 
f5^-|use\<ifi a pur^^luntary basis, mnd received widespread _^ 
aeceptlnai b^t he student ff>4S evidenold both by their responses 
to oourse-l>a.uation questlonnaines,, and their dtgree of use of 




the tapes, 



^Not'only was my origina>-goaa.. achieved (fewer students asking 
questions of the type "How""do^You do Problem , but there is- 
good evTa&noe [3]' that the availiblHty of these tapes led to 
improved oarTonnanQe by the weaRfer,, students in the course 
examinations. Man^-^students come to our introductory course 
with very little ability; to analyze and solve simple numeri'teal 
problems. It is not so much * natter of "mathematics" as It Is ,, 
"probiera-solving abi-lity" that is laoklngr it may be that .the 
tapes help these students to get the praotioe that Is essential 
for deviloping oonfidence and proficlenGy In prdblem solving.^ 

Although it was the weaker fraatlon of the class that obviously 
benefited most from the tapes in terrap of grade Improvement , it 
was Interesting to note that; the abler students nevertheless 
made very ' heavy use of the, tapes , but more for review purposes 
than because they 'were "stuck". This phenonienon has been 
eonal-stently-; observed .. in all of our work in_ tnstruotlonal 
^Innovation, including CAI. . . 

These tapes have' since been ^tended and " ftnerallaed to opver 
eighteen sets,'Of-,problems ootninon to most First Year courses [UJ. 
This has extended\their. utility to students In other courses, 
not only at SFU, but "msxi in over forty M|h ' sohools dnd 
.colleges in British Colynibil--ftnd elsewhere, ' . . 

% ^ ■ ' . ■ , ' ■ ' _ 

Another major audiotape project currently underway Is a series 
of units " covering'. Various aspects of^cheraioal bondlflg and 
structure. In these I im attempting to expr&i^^the oomblnatlon 
of the spoken word and thfe - printed paae to"~ac,GOmpllsh what 
neither medium can do alone. An audio Commentary oan;.^,draw , the 
student's attention to partioular features of an equatloQ^^or a 
diagram in a far more comptlllng and,. Immediate «ay than oan te^ct 
printed on an adjoining page or In a caption.' By the ,judlelouB; 
use "Of halftone screening and two-color printing, the spoken 
eommentary can effectively -"dissect" 1 . dlagrani oontainine- a 
great deal of Information/ / " 

fta was pointed out in the breoedln«3 section, the use . of . a , 'new 
kind of medium usually calls for the develop(n|nt of new 
.teohniques, rather thanthe,,. mere transfer of older methods. In 
the oaao of audiotapes ,■ it may require some time and effort Oand 
perhaos some expSi^t coaching) to develop a , proper, speaking 
■atyle'. Audiotapes are 'rtot lectures, and they st^oul^, not sound 
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like leotures" and they ahould certainly not sound like soraeone 
simply reading a text to the student* Similarly , tht design and 
layout of the printed notes and the oonitruotlon of diagrams 
must be oirefully ^ adaptid to the prestnoe mnd nature of the 
spoken oommtntaryi styles that might suffice quite well for a 
QOnventlonal' textbook may be quite inappftiprlatt in this kind of 

"applloation. It might be added that I have not- found ^that 
audiotape material can be developed in signlfieantly less time 
than CAI lesions; I ^generally estimate that 50 hours of work is 
required to produae a'MO«minute tape-based lesFOn* 



BlGlNNiNGS OP^AI . 



Our axperience with CAI began , In 1969 when IBM Canada . provided 
us witfl support for the installation of several terminals in the 
Chraistry Department, IBM^s Couraewriter ill.^CAI system was 
implamented on our 36O/SO oomputari and a small group of 
intertsted f acuity began to ; write lesson mfiteriala and to 
explore the possible applications of CAI. , Although some of the 
short courses that . were written then did redelve considtrable 
use at first I this use soon dropped off as the novelty of the 
method (as seen by both students and faculty) abated. After 
about six months .the terminals were mostly deserted, and^ Mrvad 
mainly tfa showpl^pas for lvIsI tors. In retrospedt, the direct 
reason for the failure of our early efforts "is fairly clear 1'^; we 
didn't really know what we wanted to do with CAI* ^ / ■ - 

We then tried a somewhat :diff§rint approach. Having , felt that 
the problfm-solvlng tapes served a purp'ose that coul^^ perhaps be 
even better served by an interactive method^ like CAI, I began 
conatruoting a siries of CAI lessons.^ that duplicated several 
sets of thr CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS miterlalSv The initial 
lessons were quite well received by the students, who used them 
qMite heavily from the yery start., , . " ^ ^ 

These problem- tutorial lessons grew to cover some sixty 
different problems, the whole cblle6tion becoming known^as the^ 
CHEMEX^GAl program. During it he time that we conjbinued^ to use 
Coursewriter , CHEMEX was by far the most pbpulSr; and heavily 
used of ^our Chemistry CAI programs 1 and its popularity seems to 
have continued at t^he other ihst 1 tut ion's that have injplemeated, 
our CAI materials. 

The reason for the popularity of CHEMEX' In comparison many, of 
our other CAI programs' is not hard, Ho' understand. A' student 
comes to this program ^ fop help on a particular problem— - one 
that he has atteraptedi bub has' notVreally understood. His 



interest <mi raadlriiai to understand are at a piak, and fcherf li 
a raasonable: ohanee that this motivation will yield a eorierete 
result. In short, tht students apparently feel that CHEMHiX 
meats a real and iramedlate need* 

It is interesting to noti that many studOTts apparently find the^ 
CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS audiotapes and- CHEMEK; ormplementafy , in 
that the tapes, although they lack the inte^ <ati¥e feature of 
CAI > are perhaps better abl#"t6^ ganeraliie bpyoind the details of 
an individual probltm and thus bring thii\ relevant chemloal 
prinolples into sharper focus. Thus even though the pppularity, 
of the ludiotapsi deollned on a relative basis followinf tht 
advent of CAI, there is reason to btllVe that both media fulfill 
useful and somiwuat eomplementary needs, and 1 have eontinued to 
develop and extend both forms of the sarae basic znaterial. 

cMF^TWonaTIjor sarxes of uheltaistry Drbgrims oensisted of about 
twelve programs ftgitaining mostly drlll-and-pr^otlqe (v%fch a 
araair tutorial ^oomponent) covering several basic introUudtory 
toploSi Most of the drill material mada use of 
■ randomly-ganarated problemsi ^somethlng that is esccaedlngly 
diffioult. and awkward to do in Coursewrlter. This oollectloni 
Icnown as ALCHEM, ^nd a remarkably elaborate pregrara on oriarilc 
hydrooarbon nowenalature (ORNpM)i written by an undergraduate 
student,. oompriM "{with CHEMEX) th^ major CourisewFtter prograras 
from SFU [5], They have been implemented at over forty, other 
installations p mostly in the' U,S.i it is likely that this 
represents the broadest distribution of CAI programs & In' 
Chemistry that ha^ , yat been aceomplished^- l^oluding programs 
,whosa davelbpment has been funded by lar^a suns of money through 
the U*S* u National Saitnoe Foundation., / Since the Canadian 
Government' does^ not provide funding support for eduoatlonal 
development, wi had ,to- manage with the minimal funding ,we 
obtained from the Unlversltyi *whieh provided for little more 
than., a small ^roup oonaistlnf of myself and a part-time 
programmer assistant, ? ^ — „, _ 



"fJSIMG GAI IN m OBJ^lVfiS-BASED COURSi 



Althbu^^ we managed to write a Qpnsidersbla - amount of CAI 
material in the period 1969-1972, it was not really making any 
apparent difff ranee to the overall parforraance of the students 
m the Flrst^Year course i This was due partly to the sn^atl 
amount of material; we^ had not yet aohlevad anything near 
"critical mass", ^hare CAI could be seen as an integral part of 
.all twelve weeks of the course, , It baMn^^o be olear, howeveri 
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that the more or less "traditioral" struetur© of the eoursi 
might bi tht limiting factor. In 1972; therefartA :I 'begin to 
make a baslo ehingt in my approaoh to teaohing the. ilntroduotoi*y 
QOTPea, Briefly, I mo vad toward, but, did not total^ adopt, the 
so-ealttd Kallir approaoht I switohad from a ''ladtura baaad^ 
syjtem to ona that la built around a set of wall-definad 
' parfqrwanot ob jeatives. Tha .aoursa was dlvldad ^IntQ nlna 
saotionij aaoh ending with an axaminatlon. Eaeh exafflihatlon 
rasultad in . a latter grade, in which "C" raqulrad "50% or 
batter'' attalnmant of 7551 of ^the objaotlves teitad; atudanta who 
aohiavad lata than this ware requirad to make up their ^ faiiluras 
by writing anothar' axam. - [ 

This systam^diffare from ' the atrlot Keller plan I In saveral 
^resp#dts. Firit, ^ tha oourae_isjiotjaayxjD^ 
t he ^ axaminat i pn^ Mhedul^" 1 s set at tha beginning of the 
samestar, 'and failure .to \^lte an exam on the ■sehaduledate 
rasults in a failing ^'ada* This polioy. stems ft'om my doubt 
that a true self-paead oouraa oan ooapeta affaotlveby for, the 
student ^3 time in. an anvlronment whert. all tha ojthar oourfas 
hold him to a rigid sohedula, r^' I 

A saoond departure from the tCallar plan is that I aid not do 
dway with olasaroom . leoturas * , I f eel ^ very ^strorigly ^that ^the 
olassroom"axparlance" is m important facet of unlvtrsity-level 
aducatlon-* as opposad to training, In whioh tha JCeller plan 
undoubtidly exoels. On the other hand, I dp nQ| bellfiita In 
g^ing any more laotures than are requirad to . iatablish a 
aontext for the course material, to Injaot the jDultural and 
humanlstlo ^aapeats of the subjaot , and to hopefully jproVld^ some 
motlyation. . , It is/ these, of aouras, that ooniitltuta the 
lagltlmate purpoae of a laoturai ^by^f at rioting bfia leeturas 
mostly to these funotlohs, I washable to get by with prtly about 
twelve lectures during tha/Simester, Instatd of^3p-36- 

The thlM Aajor differonoe Is^that I am still sufftplantly oJd 
fashioned to believe sttidant grades should, to poma extent, 
refleot ability to aohleva orlterjon pefformanoe oil sahedule. 
Consequently, students who fall an escamlnatlon oan barn no mora 
than a "C" grade on re-wrltlng Itr Also, "A" grades kra not 
awarded oh midterm 'examinations* A student desiring tfils grade 
must write tha final examination > whioh is roarkad in[ thp usual 
"rilatlve" mannar. .1 vviaw the "A" student as; ona who ean 
syntheslzj ideas bayond the oonflrias of speolf jlo learning 
objaGtivas, and the final examination refleots this prltarlon, I. 

Since I do not teaoh this oourse every semestar, it Is posslbla 
to draw some conclusions about the affeotlvaness of this 
approaoh by oomparlng various aipeots of student performance 
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"TRADITIONAL" 
(4 COURSESJOO 
STUDENTS) ' 



''OBJECTIVES/CA.i; 

(2 eouRSEs. 

180 STUDENTS) 



FIGURE 1, -Cotiraa gr&de dlBtrihutibns for thm Introduatory 
ChemiBj^Ty course* Several different inBtruator& were in oharg 
of thiM course during Bememters whmn' it was "trmditiomlly'* . 
taught, ' ^ ^ , 
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PERyENtAGE OF SfUDINTS MAlNrAlNlNG CHIM 101 QRAOE IN CHtM 104 



□ 



TRAOlllONAr 



\^^'QBjrcTiVES/n.A,L : 



FIGUBE 2, Frmation of studentB rm&i^^ing a giv^n grade In the 
Introduatory Coura©/ who wmre Mbl^ to\pi«infeain or Imprpve th^t 
gjt&d0 in . th© .subsegueiitj more rigo^UM iCOurBB * , 
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bitten jlffiist^M^a-^hioh--^ 

and by oonvantional methods, -toklng tht oomparlson orily bttwe^n 
stmestera in enrtfllaents exqatdid 80 studenti, we obtal 

th8 grad© distributions shown In Figure 1* The very %i^441 
number of "failures" (D and F grades) Is largely a oonMquwytt 
of my oompelling students to piss eMminations in eaoh -^seotlon 
of the oburae. The distribution of B arid C grmdes ii probably^ 
an artlfaat of . my "abaoluta*' grading aysfcim. The numbW of A 
grades, while perhaps lower than that In the dther QourseSp is 
about the same as I have always given V^^en when 1 taugh^^^ 
course "conventlDnally", . and may simply represent my own 
perional view of what an "A" student is* - 

Since we do not have standardized examinations or grading 
praGticgs in our Departmint, it is diffloult to aaaess the 
"validity" of the grades from eemostpr to swestw* One way tof 
getting at this might be to ask^ "how many of your students o&n 
maintain or inj^prove the grade you gave them, in the next ooursa 
they take in tha^sime subjeat?" This approaoh seems espeolally 
appropriate in this introduotory oourse, .whose main purpos^ is 
to' prepare students for our' standard one-year Chemistry 
Sequence i . ■ ^ , \^J' 

Figure 2 shows the aoffiparatlve 'peroehtages of students In^^^^e 
two kinds of bourses that were able to maintain 'or Improve/their 
Chemistry 101 grade In the subsequent qourse, It is s^n that 
ordinarily, less than half of the students leaving cfiemlstry 101 
with a passing^ada are able to maintain or dmprove that grade 
in Chemistry -lOU, By oontrast, approximately 70$ of the 
students in the "jbbjiotivea*based" oourse were pble to aehleve 
this orlterion, 

What do these reaulti say about the "effeQtivanS|s" ot CAI? % 
themselves, I believe they toy very littlev . The most iiportint^ 
and sl^ifinant aspeot of the oourse is Its ob,1eotives-based 
approach, Slnoe many of these objectives relate to particular 
kinds, of skills, the role of Cki is to make it; easier for 
students ^to develop these akllls with a minlilum expenditure of 
time. In other words, the use of CAI is making it oossible to 
present the Qourse in a, more effeDtive mannar; the 
"affeotiveness"' of the 'CAI itself, while not ^ unimtdr'tant , is 
only seeondary* , ' . ^ * 

One point worth noting Is. that the CAI . materials 1 have 
developed 4o not seem to meet the needs of a small group of 
under-prepared students, Tnese people still must borne to me for 
aasistanoe. . However, since CAI has largely 'rellevfid me of m$ 
neceasity of personally ministering to the needs of most of tha 
^^average^ students'; CAI is benefiting these weaker students 
indireGtly by giving me, the time to .provide them with ^the more 



is: 



, ■ . . • ■ "' ' ' ' . ■ ■ . ' — 

personalized help thsy re quire . This may be another important 
fttson"? or ' th^^^ of^falTurei .^heTm Wat t^Brs^r 

students are receiving more of my atttntlon also helps mt gain a 
better Insight into their liarnin^ diffloulties and thus may 
Help.be improve %e design of the learninif tnaterials. 



HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE 



Our first CAI work was based on IBM's Courflewrltar III system, 
Implerainted initially on a 360/50, and later* on a 370/155 
oomputer. tha terminals were Z^Ul typewriter terminals wblah 
provided botft' upper and lower case printing at around 1i} 
characters per second. Wi found that six of these ■ ttrmintls 
could support a class of approxi'nately 100 stiidents at our level 
of use. It seemed, to "us that the dlffloulties Insetting 
students who are not familiar with typewriters to enter 
coniplioated equations would be- nearly as great as teaching them 
the theory Itself. / Consequent ly avoided many aresfl ^ of 

Chemistry suoh as equilibrium ^ and bondinR that would have 
required the input of complex expressions or the preientation of 
struotui:al dia>?rams. We' also avoided usinff the /relatively slow 
and noisy ■ terminal to print' ^aphsror large amo 
While we would have preferred CRT terfhinals to prIhttF3.,,:we did 
observe that hard copy has aome advantages, and we tried to 
design our CAI iDaterlala to allow students to exploit these 
advantages. The CHEMEX problem-tutorial lessons are an example: 
studenta* were frequently seen using, the hard eopv "notes'" 
generated during the lessons to preoare written solutions to the. 
prob'fams. , ■ ■ . ' 

The student terminals were ^irst pladed in an area ■ Idjaeint to 
the Chemistry laboratories, but were later noved to a looitlqn 
in the University Library where they would be aooessible to: more 
students. The- terminals were available sevenr days and five 
evenings a weelf, and an attendant was always 'available to help 
students sign on and, use the system. We found that the; presence 
of a personable* and sympathwtlo attendant was quite, important to 
allay the anxiety ->hatf*lmany students feel when/' they first 
encounter a oomputer terminal. Another essential function of 
the attendant w^ to identify, program bugs or errors that beoarae' 
apparent during student use oT the programs. 

■ ■ •, i 

^ >^ ■■ ■ '■ ' - ^ 1 - 

The Coursewrlter authoring language proved to" be ■ the primary 
oonstralnlng influence on thtffquallty and .kind of CAI tfe were 
.able to deliver. Althou.gh " it' /does offer, many important 
oonvenienoes,, it also has .many,. ■limitations that were tolarable 
at first, but' beoame leas so ;as our experie'noe ' .with CAI 
developed and our requireraents beoame more 80ph,i'stiGat#^rT, 
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-In lateLia^S^MtJjo^ Coursewriter could no longer mett 

our needs; slnoe our ^CompufTHg^^^mrt^ implfimtnted 
York/APL, deQidad to use tKlf languaga for CAf instaad. APL, 
in BpitB of its pomr^ and flexibility i is definitely not an 
instr uotlonal programming linguagt ; wa' tharef ore attemptsd to 
retain some of tht advantages of Spur^sewriter by simulating same 
of 'its features Jiuoh as Impllalt /^frpnohlng) in APL. This 
required not only the writing of special APL funotlons, buV also 
soma basic ehangaa to the APL systtra itself , Inoludlnff the 
provision f|Of aeoasslng assembly-*languaga subroutines to perform 
Gertaln operations that k^al extramaly intf fialent in APL* 

Tha rasuHj^ng 4?^^ ^Isnguaga^-waa 
"satlsfaotor^, ^nd enabled us to write batter programs wltlj much 
leas dlffidujty ^han Vith Couraewrlter . The main gain was tha 
aasa of carrying out caleulatlons and spadifylng random 
salact^on of profalam paramaters, . v 

Ona dlaadvantaga of^^ going ovar^Jto sugh a system was that we wara 
no longer able to exahania^ programs with, other institutions* ^n- 
practloa this did not af fact m sarlousiy , sinoa we' have never 
found other oenters to ba an important - source of usaablt-' 
programs, ^ 

^ '■ , ' - ^ - ' '■ ..^ 

Although dur APL**baaad system repreaantad a, def Inita adVarica 
over Couraawrltar from the standpoint 'of tha CAI author, a 
number Of aystoms difficult las began to manifest" themsalvasp 
York/APL Is relatively V iriejpenaive and requires oniy a smaH, 
amount of oora, but It is not very iffiaient,^ it is Inoompatlbla 
with other implamantatlons of APL, and an undue amourit of loqal 
maintainanoa was required to ka^p it going* At about this time, 
IBM's ^ ri'^w APLSV bapame ^vallabli, and it was decldad to drop 
York/APLUn favor of this ^impiaiaentatlon. 

4" . , ■,. \ \_ ■ , ^ . ' 4 

APLSV offers most^of the features^ that York/APL had _ and thmt 
ApL/360 lacked (a. notabli exoeptlon, aruaial for CAl^ i^ irror 
trapping) * Although we eould not acoass rfsaampl^^language 
functions through APLSV , we hoped its muoh ^greater affioiendy 
would obviate .'^the nacessity\^^doing ' ^thla. After some 
aKparlmentatlonp howivisri wa. T^nd . that soma ^ of the 
Caursawrltar-llke operttiontf we wanted ^^ware still intolerably^ 
sloWsaven In V APLSV , and that . large number of ^atljity 
funct^oiis required would leave inadeguate room for instruct TOnal 
materialHn , the student workspaoa, . ^ ^ 

As a result of>|hese' apd, ,pther oonsld we decidad that 

APLSV cannQt aa^xa aa^a practioal vehiola for the authoring and 
dalivary of CAI atHhe lavel of quality and sophiitloftlon that 
we feal. Is.raquirad \o Justify the tlma and effort that must be 
devoted to CAI. Slnoilhe, only .other CAJ authorlni language 



,fchafc would be adequate is TUTOR, and this- linguage-ii suitad 
lonly to the PLATO system, we deoided that th#^nly praetioal 
solution would be to develop "our own progrmmmlng languagt. Some 
oomments on this language are given in ^ha last leotion of this 
^r*4ale._ , - ^ ^ 

: \' ■ • , ■ ^ 

While we were, expe'rienolng reasonable success in the use of CAl 
in the teaohlne^of my Chemistry opurss, there is mother Mde of 
the 'picture that was somewhat ''fesa enQOuraglni. This was that 
after several years, and. even after the benefielal; aspeets ' of 
CAI in the introduotory , oourse, had been demonstrated, I w$s' 
still the only faculty member''' in my Department and in the 

^nlvgrMty^jiho_was_m?iaa^^^ courses . 

Although students and somf faculty had written CAI madules In 
several other fields (Ensllsh, EdUQation, Commercei 
Mathema^tlos), these tended, to be used either very irreaularly or 
not at all, an#^in most offses were not developed" to the point, 
that they could serve as an irtegral part of an oneoin? coursi. 

'As a result of this "lack of fioulty; interest", the University 
decided to discontinue suppprt of this facility, and CAI^^^^M 
wa^, dropped in 19.75* > 



4 what: WE HAVE LEARTO ' . • 

Sime our work in CAI started out at a praKciatlo attempt to 
" apply CAI to a real teaohlng enylFanmant rather thgn as a 
»*reseirch projebt", we have hid neither the time f nor the 
' Inolinatiori to gather the quantitative data that^would^.pro\flde a 
oomolit© pidture of the use of Ch. aad Its results. All I oan 
offer are a number of A.admittedly qualitative and subjective 
impressions that have " 'devalopad ^durin^ ,our six years of CAI^ 
eKperienoef ^ 

Most of theae'are conveyed in Parts I and lij; of this^ intlcle, 
so only a few additional comments need be mide here, ■ First,! and 
most important, I disoovered that .writine^AI legsons and maWinf 
them work is a full time Job in Itflelfj even a'fter the prof ram a 
are written and n^t into use, thfere will always be minor bu«es to 
■fix 'and mbdifioations to be made on the Basis .Q|'<-,student 
'experience and per^ormance-i ■ ' ^ ' ' 

'\lt is always wise to, d|isifin the CAI prderams so , that they oan be 
used and, oorabined in ymany different, waya, ""rhther thar wrltino; 
them" in a way that is unlquely-,'idaptid to only one parV^^ 
eourst. This usually means a modular approach, although the. 
individual , modules may not neortVnrUv 'be .mparent to the 
atuUents. ' ' " \ 
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The^* students' view of CAI was interesting; not unexpsetedlyj 
they. ^ were far more^ enthusiastie about it than ,w#ri most of the 
fioultyf and garitraily aglced for "oor© CAI 'V when offering 
suggeitiona for jm^rovlng the ooursa, We faare'd at first that 
many atudtnts would via>PWI as a too «impei*sonml" torm of 
Instruotlon* Wt soon foahd, however , that this was a vtry rare 
eoraplaihti oommants we frequtntly reoalvtd were that ^'CAI lets 
you wake your mistakes in privati'S and that "btlng in* a leoture 
room with one hundred other students is w lesi fm personal To 
some exttntp the fact that CAI reduoed the number of students 
seeking personal help to the relatively amal.l fraction of the 
Qlass who eKparlenoed serious diffioultl^ii ^ade me and the 
other course staff more available than wi.otherwlsi would have 
been. . 

CURRENT DEVE^pPWENf . ' 



It would indeed be unfortunate Ifr ifttr Hiving aooumulated six 
years of experlanoe l^^ using CAI msiterials in two difffrant 
authoring languaga^Sp we were to abandon the work at this stage— 
partleularly when Ve finally have tyaHabl^ a powerful and 
convenient authoring language * Corisequentjy i for the past year 
I have been oohstruofcing a □olleotlon of CAI programs known as 
GENGHEMi designed to support an enWrt course In General 
Chemistry at the First^year oollegs level! fuoh of It can also 
be utilized in high school courses. Rather "than being 'a 
pre-paQkaged *»course** in Che!(lslryi GENCHEM instead providis the 
basic materlals^and datiWrom \ftiioh the instructor can oonstruot . 
a learning aid that Ib tailored to the 'partiouyar needs of a 
gtven' course* , ' ^ 

f ' 
GENCHEM is written in a highly oodular wanner, so that the 
lessons can be of maxlinuffl use in s variety of |ettlngs; The 
materials are clasalfied into about 25 different subject/groups, ; 
each of which contains modules that vtHpusly emphaslM tutorial 
or drill-and*praotlce Interactlofti ^t aeveral levels. The 
various components can be accSssed in iittBrmt waysi as e^her 
self-tastS| drills, or "m^ni-coufsea'* on topics selected by the. 
student, or additionally as pre«derin^d sagm^^ keyed to the 
schedula^^and organlwtlon of a partleuiar instructor 's course./ 

To aid teachers who wish to use GIMCHEM^ extensive documentation 
is being designed that will alaarly state what each ooE^pon^nt of 
GENCHEM does I and ^what pra^^-knowledge it agamas the student will 
have * 



f ■ ■ • . " ■ ■ ' • ' . 



In aaditlon to its. role as a set of operating tiu^mmwwf 
GEHCHEM is' Intended' to serve as a sourde oolltetlon of 
computer-based instriMtlonal stFateglea that can be usea by 
othtiri who wish to design CAI OTterlala of their own, perhaps 
written in anothtr ' progcimnins * Ifnguaia . The prosrana are • 
Mrltten in a hlgh-ltvel languai|#.thab shoul* be fairly easily 
comprehended by anyone who ^as a good understanding of program 
i'lov in CAI. The progrrfi^ listings themstlves. should fchertf of ^ 



oonafcitufce another l«vel of docuratntatlon that w^lj eonvey the 

jp^ent 



general sense of the programs, so that a oompetent progr* 
.. should be able, to Implement the prograraa in another authoring 
language,' partioularly if a reaaqnably powerful text editing 
prosfam is available/ to .minimize the amount of additional 
---keyboard *ntt^ Reqiilr.kdi-.J^^^^^ ^uoh "translation" will 

be within the' limits iinposed by the local •languase;. maT -be " 

a 'serious praotieaJj limitation to many, partlQulariy if the 
local language is not partioularly aophlatioated. Use of the 
very almple' CAI, languagt s or non-CAI lanBuagiS auoh as.APL or 
BASHy: will probably not be practical" unliss aryery large araouc^ 
of programfflint manpower is ayallablt. FVt.n'thin, the results' 
are not iil^ly to be sMisfaotory , ''' sinoe the deilgn of the 
' , GMCHEM strattgiis presupppses the availability of . facilities-, 

i' that are not ordinariry available on general-pijrpose Interactive 
." ' ' systems, • . ' .' ■ 

: . ■ ' '■ • ■ . - ' . ' . ' - : . , ^ ■ 

Slniilarly> a qar'tiln standard of terminal .'oapabiltty ii.^i 
AMllty to present bQth upper . and lower-oase letters is 
. ■ ' asfenti^l.. About tWo-thirds ■ of the proBrams can be used on 

- either pr^ntin*! or display terminals; the remaindfr are ..fldapttfd 

i _ spfolfieally' to display Jtsrninals with ■individual oharaeter 
- ■ " aidresslng." \, " ' ' ' . " ' . ' 

, , . ^ ■ it is hoped that the GENCHIM materials,, when they are complettd, 

■ ; . Mill help'^to alleviate the severe ohorta^e of adequate course 
' ' . matwiai - that' / must Gertalnly militate .against the more 

; Mldespt*ead use of CAI in the teaching of Chem-W^ Of course 
there will be many wtio will still be unable to make use of , this 
' , " matJClsi owing to the;, lack of suffi&ie^^^^ 

• ' . and icrminals. . Given the rapid development of computer 
technology, it does, not seem wise to saerifioe quality and 

■ „ ■ . ■ aophistlcatlon of oouraewa.re in order, to pieat - this, ahort-tirm 

difficulty, ■ 

. . It is hoped that -GENCHlM [6] , even ' if ■ not immediately - 

, ' inipawientabi''e . by others, will at "least prove^ to, be a' useful 

y -..' - : " ,. model for oonstruotlng. comprehetlialve CAI paotfagea -^n ; other 

. t dlsotpllnesi and a basis on whiah others can Improvi upon- the 

■ ' ' ■ '-^ „ : art .^f CAI in Ctfimlstr'y. : ■ • ^ ■ : , ; ' 
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Part III. ^TUTORIAL CAI5 AUTHokNG LANGUAOBS, AUTHORS, AND 
TRANSPER 

If ""the purpose of ^ Qomputer-asslsted instruotioA is to 
oommuniaabg witS the individual studtnt, than the funotion of^a 

'CAI authgring language must, be to ooramunloatt both the 
inatructflonal materiil and th# instruptlonml itrategy to the 
oomputw. At first glanoti ; one might sxpeot that . a 
general-purpose o^raputational language would be the idtal 
vahlole for eacpressing an instruotionai program, since most such 
i'an|uagis oan manipulate und analyze dharaottr strings and 
perform virtually any. ikind of oalpulatloa that ; night be 
requlrad* In faot,^ thb usa^of such languagis for anyihihi^ bufr 
thi rt^mplest kinds of) CAI ^'programs is 6^ and 
usually leads to uinsatlsflGtory results # ..In most QMes,^the^ 
very generality" of the language beoomes a severe impediment; the 
algprlthms requlrod '^t^o' Implement many ^f the slmpleBt 
instruotionai operations a^^^ either, hopelessly. oompleKi or else 
th^y require the insertion -of J^arge amounts of repetitive *aode^' 
Part of the probleri'arises \from the strlot syntax rules , that 

.must, necessarily be tlghUy drawn in any language fchat ia to 
serye a multipliolty'of usesy but wh^oh simply get- in the way of 
convenient CAI praotia^. \ ^ 

These defioleneies are partloulariy serious in a relatively 
primitive oonvlrsational language' like JASiC, in _whlqh. the 
rmmber of fundamantal bperationa Is qdlte limited, and variable, 
typas oanfiot be dynamlaally defined. But eyen 'in the f ar. i^^^ 
eWgant and powerful APL, ttany ofbfehrv|ry features, that ^^g 
this language Its slmplloity and^egrlty laitf 'tor qonstructions 
and . restriotions that^^tend . to"^ distort a dlreot mf natural 
instruotionai programming style; APL can be used for CAI^in its 
more or -less "raw" foi^m, or « a higher-^leyel language . in 
varying degrees of disguise. The rasulting programs \ are 
gengraily rdiffloult iq debug or, modify^ are not easily, 
transportable between syatems of dlffererit manufaQture, |nd the 
listings of the CAI programs are very d^ffib^lt ; to follow. The 
faot that APL has been us'#d for CAI with soma^suootsi^ is more, of 
a tribute *to thA, Ingenuity and^ perseverOToe pX the authors |nd 
programmers, than an dndioatlon of APL^'s sult^bili/by jof flhis 
■applloatlon [71. ^ . 

^ , - . ■ ' ^ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ *: v 

General purpose lar^uages are* also awkward for studenta to '.use 
-In an instruotionai,,^ oontext i It Is^farely pradtioai to;nrap" 
simple errors such .as Input Vof /^ ai^habetio' quantity when a 
rfumerlQ answer is required, nor Is ft usually possible to al^^^^ 
a/studfint to enter expressions;''^ I'or trial ,*evaluatl^^^ or to 
InterQept apecial student gqpmands ^ (sdoh ^%vhelp.*0 without 
mpking speoial provision at eaoh input' poinb -pf ^ the ^^iprogram. 



There ar§ also probleins ^ arising frDm tne limited size of the 
.aptive workqpaca or inemory regionp ^requi^^ing elth.er frequent 
"load"' and "run" ^Qommands on the part of the student, or,, that , 
the author ;go to speolai lengths to .|nanage the iise of aotive 
memory* . ' ^ - 

The obvioui 'alternative i|-to use^ a; rSpsoialized ^language' In 
whlbh simple statemaats .or aommands are available to Invoke a 
wide speGtrum of operations peeuliar to C'AI. Theie InGlude ^the 
organization of material into ""question groups"., analyzing 
comples^^studint .responseiV ImpllGit branohingV and respbSding to 
Btuaent--entered dommandi* " * . 

■ . ' • ' ' ' , , [ 

Many auoh languagis have been developed sinoe the early- Van^ mid 
1960's^' .Most of *thiTO .were developed far ^uae on, :m single 
Qoraputer' system for looal ustf, ' Some languages ^ere deaignedl* for 
mo?e geniral use, and a small number of these have reoaived 
fairly widespraad apceptanoe. Perliaps- the most widely used of 
these languages ^ Is IBM's. Coursewriter 111. Coursewrltar is 
usually bonaiderad aasy to * learn and to use for persons who are 
not Qomput^r-oriented , ,but its lack of flexibility and 
extensibility limlt/its use "to .rather simple strategies tJ^at 
require little eomputation, . In spite, of Coursiwrlter 's many 
^advantages, it ^ has filled .-to eVQlye ; along ^ with ; oompyting 
tefihnology and CAI praotioep- aftd its /future , application seams 
llmltetf to fairly. pimple training. applieaU 

The most powerful of :the our renV ^whleh 
was : davaloped as part of theJPLATO proJea%at ^he Uniy^rsity of 
Illinois [8] . / ln-:contr*^t development and 

use of JUTdfe have been' t%ghtly;;oouplad ,>so ihpt the language has 
been able to evolve of bhtf uaers. A|tt^ have its 

awkward atpeota^ it^ iS; / neverthelfS^ one of the ^ most 
sophlaticated CM languages , and- ° ^ev! only one that supports 
interaotive graphios. ' Beoausa V. TUTOfe refleots the unique 
arohitaotura of the PLATO%ysteray its use is presently llmitad 
to that systewy whloh Is .currently belns/&fferad by the Control 
Da^a Corporation*^ - " ^ ... / " / : , 

PUptT [91 is a language :that wa^vdeVe^^^^ with tha _support of 
^^tfi% U .S • National Selene^ Foundation * ThiflUanguagI is rotigrily 

ooraparaBle to . Cours writer , axeept that It hga full numtertoal'. 
. ebraputatlonal f aoilltias and allpwi'the usf of subroutines* ■ . Jn 

the intereitg of .transferabllityj pUNlT was written in FORTFAMi 
.Nevertheless, PLANIT has ■ not o^ivad wide aooeptanpe, and It 
• now seemi jinlikily; that it ^will TerB^ a " language . of " major 

importanee, 



A fourth langumgi that bears mentioning is .PILOT. Although 
i^IFyOT was *develpped in an a.ttirapt to ortate a "slraplt" authoring 
language, iW'^prlnolpal application has been by ustrs of 
minloomputers p and its implamantatlon is usually asaooiated with 
the availability of BASIC- The prlnalpal drawbaok of PILOT la 
that its eapabllitiea art generally llmlttd to those of the 
atnaller ralnloomputer systems, whioh are only marginally suitable 
for many ' CAI applications. Aa oomputer technology evolves,' 
there should ba relatively little newd for primitive languages 
such as PILOT (or even BASIC, for thst matter!) for serious CAI 
worki " ■ ' . 



"SIMPLICITY" VS* ORGANIZATION - 

Virtually all CAI authoring languagea seep, to be desGribed (py 
theii^i; originators, at lefatl) as "^simple" andti^&sy to iearn"/ 
Aalde from t^e .quastlonablt bbjeotive 'meaning -of these terms, it 
saema reasonable to ask if they are really valuable features at 
all, Cartairily, po oris would argue that a OAl language should 
not be Bimple, to uae If the programming task: itsplf Is vslmple 

'from a computatiortal standpoint, as In 'a fairly linear 
"question-and-anawer" kind of CAI program. But, It can be argued 
that CAI programs of this sort repreaent a small' fraction of 
what most of us will soon want -to do with CAI, and they wil^l 

' cwtainly fall far short of ^^xploiting the full power (and 
poat-effectiveneas) of the ' mtdium,' arid above all the 
oapablllties of the students who will be using the medium. 

-^language "can be exceedingly simple in terms >of number of 
Commands, and tfiup "easy to learn"; at the same time, it might 
be almost as diffloult tp use .for reasonably sophisticated Vork 
as a ;non-C^/:language might be. The point that must be made is^ 
that ipie'thtt^^uotlonal pt*ooess itself la^ far from' "simple" , 
•partlculary ^litoen .atatid In terms of baslo oomputer operations, 
A better index of the ad^qaaoy of a C/^I language ^'wd^uld be the 
amouht of organlzatioii it . offers to help deal with this 
complexity. It Is in precisely this 'area that the "simple" 
languagas like PILOT,, and/the non-C languages like BASrC and 
APL clearly fall dbwnV. lf^^ Is not so much a' quistlibn of WHAT the 
"simple" languages ran do, but how muoh and whafe kind of code 
muat be written to get them to accompllah a given Instruotlenal 
taak, , p " ' \ . , ^ ' 

^ It seems'-^nevl table that more and aiore use will be made of 
ralnioomputers Iri ^ CAI f hot 'only ^arie they cheaper to operate and 
mora reliable, but they are rfet plagi^ by '"computer politlos" 
and bureauoratic administration to the extent that large central 



ooraputing systems we. Although few if any of the present-day 
jilril- ays terns may be capable o^' supportinj| a- raally |Ophlstl0ated 
CAl authoring langua|e, a fairly slgnlf leant fraction of them 
may well be erfpable of' exeouting the '*oomplled" eode that might 
be generated by an adequate authoring language on a rauah larger 
machine. In other words, since there will inevitably be more 
users than authors ^ and since it is. the authoring prooess , that 
demands the larger machine , it would seem worthwhile to put more 
emphasis on the separation of these two aspeots of CAI. One can 
envisage systems in ^ich one large computer serves an extended 
network of minioomputera, each of which handles a number of 
local tertnlnals. Each mini would communicate with the central 
machine to receive updated maierialp and also to transmit 
performance and use data. relating, to the programs. 



' TEACHERS, AUTHORS, AND PROGRAM DOCUMINTATION 

It is not unlikely that almost every teacher will one day have 
access to 4 personal computer terminal* Others havfe noted this, 
and h^ave suggested that this would enable every such teacher to 
write CAi programs specific to' the needs of each class* To me, 
such'^ a/ p(^^ setos nq more likely (or desirable) than to 

expect everyone owning a typewriter to write a textbook. The 
reasons are the .samai * the successful CAI lesson , like the 
succrtsful textbook, requires' an author who possesses a good' 
amount of experience and talent, both in designing arid using the 
particular medium, and also in teaching. Both endeavors, and^ 
CAI especially, also consume toassiva amounts of the author's 
time . ' 

I firmly believe that CAI is (or should be) the art of the 
teacher, not of the computer programmer , Only the best teachers 
should . be encouraged to develop CAI material* Unfortunately, 
the number, of su%Wciently good teachers who are also able and 
willing to devote the required amount, of time and effort to this 
work is vanishingly smallV The ta^ptatlon to short-circuit the 
authoring process by leaving most of the work^ to student 
assistants or professional '**ins,tructional prcgrafflmers" is always 
present, particularly When one must rely on , an inadequate 
prograffiming language whose use Is aceorapanied by a good diaj of 
drudjiary. ^ The results of succumbing to this temptation to any 
signii^icant extent are casual ly apparent in the quality of the 
finished product. To compose a textbook or a lecture in this 
manner would surely result In an infjprlor product, pne can only 
wonder if the rather poor Image, that CAI has in wany quarters 
does not 'arise in part from this tendency to regard CAI €S a 
"programming" discipline. \ ^ * 



It seems likely that the bulk of the sudo^ssful GAI ■ materlali 
will be written by* a fairly iraall group of teaahar*authors, ■ 
Bsdiusi the.struGture and organliatlon of all but the most 
"Miokeyl Mouae"-lah of Instruotional, programs « la fairly. 
Qomplioatea, these authors will. of . n^ possess 
oonsiderabli programming expertise as wellV Those who "want to 
use.^^CAI in 'a major way will rely largely on the "Import" of 
these materials from other aouroes.i Naturally, we, oan always 
modify, extend, or otherwise supplemant these materials to adapt 
them to our own needs and idiosynchrosies, just as we frequently 
supplement, a textbook with' looally-prlnted written material. 

It would therefore appear that the widespread aooeptanee and use 
of CAI in a meaningful instruotional Mnsa will not be possible 
until tested and demonstrably "effeetiva" CAl materials beooroe 
generally available; indeed, it Is Just the lack oT this 
availability that was elted as a prinoipal inhibitory faotor to 
'the spread of CAI, in a study^ aonduoted several years ago [10]* 
More Important, the very deyelopment of the art of designing CAI 
materials depends ^-^on new. and prospeotive authors having aeoess 
to existing programs, for use as models| ' certainly very few 
oonyentional .authors would oommenoe the design of a new textbook 
without surveying the best (and worst) of wh.at has been done in 
,^he past . , . ^ ' ^ \ ^ 

^ bpok>. of course, serves as its ovm ^ documentation; by simply 
reading it, - one can immediately' grasp the -author's style of 
api>roach, the scope of coverage, and its, level of 
sbj^histioation* The same cannot be said of most CAI programs * 
Any but the trivially aimpla ones cannot conveniently ba "read" 
like a book, even if the person looking at the printed listing 
is familiar with the authoring language. In any case, the 
teacher .who is interested in assessing the program is really 
interested not in the program listing ifeself, but in the i^nd 
product of the program, which has no single rf presentation, . 
since any auoh program will normally specify a multiplicity of 
actions that wiir be fontlngen^^^ student responses, and 

perhaps on rmdomly- specif ild parameters within the program, 

CAI program portability in the broadest sense will require that • 
a number of Gondltlons be satisfied. ^Pirst, the^ program listing 
Itself should be as clear and self-documenting as possible. 
This implies a high-level authoring language whose power and 
prganlzation is fully conslstant with the sophistication of the 
CAI program.. There should be an absolute minimum of detailed 
computational code, and this should ba^ adequately documented 
internally. Similarly, the overall organisation of the program, 
meanings of variables, ar^ default conditions. should be clearly 
noted within the program. r -^i.. 
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Second j there will usually need to, be a oonslierablt amount of 
^'external" doeumentatlon that describes what each program 
atWmpts to do, what prerequliltes art assumed, what questions 
art asked, and what kinds of errors are looked for. Where 
problems are constructed from randomly-defined parameters within 
the program, examples, should be given that Indicate the general' 
range ;'of the different varlabres* Similarly, the contenta of 
various tables of data that are used in ; the program should be 
e:iven in clear, underptandable form, sq tjiat one can see what 
the scope of the program will be, 

A third level of documentation would cover the actual " use of 
theae programs in connection with the overall- course. It would 
suggest ways of correlating the CAI l^eaaons with reading, 
audio-tutorial exercises, and other class work. If alternative 
ways of nrganiiing the program are' available, these would be 
explained. Thla third level of documentation would be a "User's 
Manual" for the teacher, „ and would be an Important means of 
combatting the natural suspicion that most instructors harbor 
toward instructional materials that they have not designed 
'themselves, and which they perhaps, do not' fully understand. 

It is apparent that all this will require a large amount of 
additional work by .the. author, not only to prepare, but to 
revise and update aa the CAI programs themaelvea evolve. It Is 
dbubtful, however, that the. fruits of arjy one author's work will 
ever diffuse to a very wide audience if this Is not done. And 
it is hardly likely that m^ny authors will be Inclined to devote 
several years of nearly full-time effort to the creation of a 
major group of programs^ unless there la bl reasonable chance that 
their work can be used by others, whether the return to the 
ailthor will be purely, professionai , or financial as well. [11]. 



j AUTHORING LANGUAGES Ap PRdGRAM PORTABILITY > 

Wh^^t we have been discussing so ' far is the transfer of the 
de&crlptlon,^ or idea of the program. What of the program 
Itseif? 1 Tfle most direct and trouble-free route Is of course to 
transfer between identical computer systems, ilthough it must be 
pointed lout that very few systems are totally identical in .all 
reipectsi The opportunity for divergence increases rapidly with 
sydj^em siie and complexity; frequently the differences between 
auoh things as terminal telecommunications control protocols Is 
enough to raise serious ^ difficulties in the transfer of 
int'practl^e programs. 
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Many of the largest instayatlons that may be most Interested in 
sharing materlalD will very likely be committed to their own, 
and frequentiy very different authoring languages. ^ This raises 
a serious impediment to tranlportability , and there are :no 
simple solutions, short of the Utopian one of hoping everyone 
will ''adopt the same language. 

It has been suggested that authors might make their major 
programs available in a "doaumentation language"/ which would 
then be translated by interested users into^ whatever looal 
language is available, A model language has been proposed for 
this purpose [12] . = 

The major difficulty that arises when languages or iystems 
differ is that the, oapabilitles that the original CAI program 

.requires may simply not be available at the neaeiving location. 
For widespread traniportabillty and use, programs must' be 
written in a widely available authoring language that will 
neoessarlly reflect .a common standard of ^program sophi3t|,cation 
and capabiiity, With all coramonly«used authoring, languages 
(except for TUTOR) i this standard is entirely too low; it does 
not reflect the funGtlonal capabilities ^of present hardwap or 

.software practice, and -it ,qertalnly inhibits the realisation of 
CAl's pctential. The best programs, the ones that involve years 
of development work on the part of the author, may well require 

^ features that are unavailable in the majority of standard, 
authoring languages, and for this reason they are' not easily 
transferable. The leas Imaginative, more trivial, (mnd more, 
"maohlne^llke") progrima are the ones that are mo^t subject to 
exchange* Thus witK fh& present low standards in prbgramming 
languagas^ the transfer process does little to advance the state 
of the art; instead, it promotes obsolescence and medloority* 

Of course, creative teachers will always be getting better ideas 
and computers . will continue to evolve, so the completely 
unimpeded tranfer of programs is not a realistic goal, . What 
would seem neoessary at this stage is the setting of a minimum 
standard of functional eap%bility that is reasonably consistent 
with the best of present CAI practice. This hai already been 
done in Canada, linder'the sponsorship of the National Research 
Council [13], and a CAI authoring language consistent with this 
standard has been designed [1U].^ It is. still too early to know 
whether this work will ever be translated into practice, but 
these are certainly moves in the right direction. 
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k NEW C.A,I. AUTHORING LANGUAGE 



Rathtr than enter into a diseUBSion of what ftaturts I believe 
the *'ldeal" CAI authoring language would have, It might be more 
useful to refer Interested readers to one praotlGal approach to 
that ideal. We have been developing a new authoring language 
[15] whioh we feel is far more donslstent with present. needs and 
praotlde than are most of the other languages ourrently 
available. It evolved from our own direct experience In using 
Coursewrlter JII and an APUbased CAI language. [16]; it also 
draws heavily on TUTOR, and also Incorporates many features 
fouund ,ln such non-CAI language^ as APL, SNOBOW, and fl/l.i 
Above all, it reflects the needs that v/e have perceived In six 
years of actual use of CAI in real teaohing environments. 



This language offers several novel features, the most notable of 
which are briefly listed below^^ 

^ The language Is very nearly ielf«documenting; the, 
listings ^ are quite easy to follow by anyene who has a ^ 
general underEtandlng of program flow in CAI* Documentation 
. is materially aid^d by the module structure, the use of' 
DEFINE statements for local and global variables , and 
the ^ ease of Inserting aomment lines or comments within ^ 
, lines. These charaoteristlos should slgnlflaantly advance 
the cause of courseware portability and generality. 

2, While the language is deslF.ned to operate 
interpret iveiy, the programs are first compiled r This 
. yields a considerable inorease in operating efficiency (and ^ 
also generates a' good deal of useful debugging 
diagnostics) without any serious inconvenience to the 
author/user. 

It is the only CAI language that offers the major 
features of Coursewrlter, most of the ■primitive 
operations of APL (withotit the special symbols), and a 
number of TUTbR-llke operations, Includljng^ht very powerful 
Qondltional verb specification and the yOtN statement. As 
In ' TUTOR, the language is procedure-oriented | ^ this 
increases the flexibility of the language and enhances 
the orgwiiation ^ and rMdablllty of the program. 

^, In contrast to the traditional practice of writthg 
separate system for terminal telecommunlcatlpns oonfcrol and / 
, Tor editing of the CAI lessons, oulvlanguage is designed to 
take full advantage, of the general purpose systems 
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that are now being mort oommonly ustd for these purposes . 
Thus tirminal I/O oan be -Via. CMS or MILTEN. 
Authoring and editing can be done on any on-line text, 
editing ayatera such as WYLBUR [17]. 

5. Many applications of CAI require access to external 
data files, 'such as . tables of atomic weights,, ■ lists 
of sentences, etc. Th^ '' construction and access of such^, 
files is easily acodmpll'shed in the present language, 
without recourse to complicated coding on the part of the 
author. In general, the author need not be concerned 
with details of memory management; data access or storage. 

' 6. The language meets the major requirements of the, 
functional standard for * CAI languages that has been 
adopted by the National Research Council of Canada. The 
, language is also easily extensible in the sense that the NRC 
Standard recommends. , " 

Comoared to other CAI systems of oomparable power, the new 
language makes surprisingly modest demands on computer 
resources-, .although our implementation on the^370/155 system is 
still not complete, it Is estimated that the system will occupy 
a core partitibn of less than MOK , exclusive of terminal 
telecommunications control. 

Whether or not this lanfuage (which, is as yet unnamed) ever 
gains wide aeoeptance is perhaps less Important than the fact 
«that it provides a vehicle for writing. CAI materials at 'the 
present time. This is, after all, the rate-limiting step in the 
evolution of CAI , and In my view it should not be deferred until 
an "ideal" language comes into wid« use. Even ir the resulting 
materials cannot enjoy wide application initially, an author can 
at least invest his time in a kind of CAI -that « represents the 
present state of the art, rather than that of a decade ago. And 
eventually, when a suitable language does come into wide use, it 
will certainly have most of the features of the present one, so 
that translation should be a fairly trivial problem, given the- 
power of modern , text editing systems. 

Perhaps the most important contribution that this, work can mak^ 
to the CAI obmmunity at large Mil be to deraonstrate that 
significant improvements in present practice are not only^ 
possible, but are also quite practical on computer syatams of 
J reasonable size . ' 
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This stu/I- nronosos to oxt':nd thc> datia hat^o on tiia poliricf^ or pHyciio- 
vocationd^ Gvaluation. Uaqativo attitudas still abound toward femali^.^ 
wlio exc./. in traditi ^nal 1 y inaBculino occupational areas, such as niedi-^ 
cine, ^ms hypothesised tl;at, in contrast to an identically dedcribed 

-ai-, a fornaie s tuuent 1 i t ^vho^.e p^vcho-cducaticnal record indicated 
mntivation and aptitude tor medical school would be regarded as less 
psvchologically adjusted by relatxvGly traditional counsalors than by 
untraditional ones. A sample was comnosed of 10 counselors who attended 
the 107 3 SoutheastGrn Conference for Counseling Center PGr?onnel and 
12 Nashville area qraduate students with comparable professional inter- 
ests. One half of the participants were w-™n. Twelve of the 22 subjects 
indicated having done psychovocational evaluations or counseling as part 
of their everyday routine. Each subject submitted two brief case assignments, 

The results indicate that the niGdical school aspiring females evoke more 
stern judqements from morally traditional counselors than from liberal 
ones. Traditional counselors, as opposed to non-traditional counselors, 
judged the nsychoeducational histories of female clients as indicating 
less psycholoqicci] adjustment than those of male clients. These consider^ 
ations highlight the implications of the data for counseling practice and 
training. V'' re ^^.n-.^nr' -d 
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An:i:'s 1 1 .itn-i .---"^ : A ni^ = ^'-^r :;r^anet:. I nequality in Fducation, 

i- . C-ifniridao, :!a!5s; -"'.v-r for Law and Education, Harvard 



S-xism, Textbooks, Curr icuiuiii , Athletics. Conmunity Action, 



This article recounts the efforts of administrators, teachers and, especially, 
T^arGnt^citizens * co:m\ittecm to eliminate sexism from the Kalamazoo school dis-- 
trict. After being shown conclusive evidence of sexism in the elementary 
reading serios. the school board established the Conmiittee to Study Sex Dis- 
crimination (CSSD) in 1971. After 18 months the CSSD task forces presented 
five reports which included short and long-range recommendations in the areas 
of personnel, physical education, elementary textbooks, selGCted high school 
courses, and student-oriented issues. In 1973 when the school board bought 
a Houghton Mifflin elementary reading program which exhibited the same blatant 
sex stereotyping as the series then in use the CSSD filed a complaint under 
Title IX of 1972 Educational Amendment. The pressure of the complaint spurred 
the development of the Materials Review Committee (MRC) to review all new 
school materials for sex bias. Houghton Mifflin is incorporating some of the 
MRC revisions into its changes of teachers* guides. Many school ind district 
administrators have increased their own awareness and the awareness of their 
staffs of sexism in the schools. Pressure from the CSSD has resulted in the 
r'-desiqn of the home ecanamics curriculum so that it is now coeducational and 
can attract male and female students. While the CSSD is no longer an official 
school board committee it continues to fight sex bias in the schools. It has 
filcBd a second complaint with HEW relative to the absence of interscholastic 
sports for girls in junior and senior high school. Kalamazoo has been d mo- 
del program for dealing with sexism at the school district level. 
(fiG roferenceH) 
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Almqui-.^t, nna Anqrlst, S. Role n;odel influences on collegG women's 
carocr aHi- -af ^ " ^, M;..-rrill=Palm(-r QuartGrly, 1971, r? (3), 2B3-279, 

Career Motivation. Role InfluGncos. Sc:>:-roln PercoptlonH. Colleqo Womc?n. 

Carner-saliont womGn (those completing four years of college and planning 
care-r^) nGrcoive their professors as having a more nositive evaluation 
of thuir academic ability than non-career-salient women do. They were 
most strnnqly influenced by college professors and occupational role 
models. Ca>-ur ^alLenco in aiso relaLed to choosing fields of work chosen 
by male peers and to choosing male-dominated occupations. Career-salient 
women are likely no have more work experience in a greater variety of 
jobs than non-caroer-salient women. Career salience is not significantly 
associated with the educational level of either parent or with the 
father's occupational level, but career-salient women are more likely 
to have working mothers, while non-career-salient women have mothers, 
who tend to be more active in leisure pursuits = 

Non-career-sallent women are likely to feel that peers, family members, 
or no one influenced their decisions not to have careers. Non-career 
salionce in women is associated with^ sorority membership, being 
married, being engaqed, going steady and positive perception of parental 
characteristics = It is not strongly related to the amount of dating 
in col lege. 

To .obtain these findings, the researchers administerod questionnaires 
every Fall (from freshman to senior years) to 110 students in one 
clas?^ of a women's college in a private coeducational university. 
Tape-recurded interviews were also conducted among a sample of the clas^ 
every Spring. (20 referer :es) 
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and Dweck. Women i ■^ ■ ai bU ography 
New York: nehavioral Publ icat lonH , 
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Amorican Psychological Association Tank Force. Report on sex bias and sex* 
role i^terGOtyping in psycho tho rapoutic practice, AiriGr ican PsychQloai st , 
1975, 30 {12). 1169-1175, 

Sexism. Psychotherapy* Rernedlation . Counseling Techniquetj . Women Therapist 

This raport documents the Task Force's efforts in examining sex bias and sex= 
rolo stereotyping in psychotherapeutic practice as they directly affect 
women as students, practitioners and consumers. A selacted review of the 
literature serves as an introduction to the major issuer. The results of an 
open-ended questionnaire sent to 2,000 women in APA which e?.icited descrip= 
tions of incidents or circumstances which were perceivGd as sex bias or sex- 
role stereotyping in psychotherapy for women are reported in casebook lorinat , 
The four major areas in which the 3 2n replies are groupad are 1) fostering 
traditional sex roles, 2) bias in expectations and devaluation of women, 3) 
sexist use of psychoanalytic concepts, and 4) responding to female clients 
as sex objects, including seduction. The respondents to the survey also pro- 
vided information on treatjnent techniques that they considered particularly 
beneficial for wmen and suggestions as to iiow ptulessional psychology can 
respond to sexism in psychotherapy. They also listed a variety of circixm- 
stances in their training or employment as psychotherapists which showed evi^ 
dence of sex bias or stereotyping. The recommendations of the Task Force 
represents their position in terms of priority of needs in the profession of 
psychology's response to sexism in psychological practices. The Task Force 
calls for consciousness=raislng and increased sensitivity to sex bias and 
stereotyping influences throughout APA, other psychotherapy organiEations , 
therapists and clients. There is a need to develop guidelines for nonsexist 
psychotherapeutic practices. Formal crite.^Hn to evaluate the education and 
training of psychotherapists in the psychology of women, sexism and other 
rolated issues are needed. Statements regarding sexism need to be included 
in the Ethical StandardH .?ind the Case Book on Fthical St andards should pro = 
vide illustrative case material. (32 rsferences) 
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Andarson, R.P. and Lav;iis, G.F. Strong Vocation.-i Interest Blink 
aud ^:ulturaliy handicappud v^crv-n, JQur naJ^^^ Counsaling Psyc r^>log%% 
1972, 1£ f 1} , -^3-84, 

Vocational Intorests. Carc-^r DqiveloumGnt , SVIH. Di?advantaqCjd 



This study at^t^motG to validai:-;; the usefulness of the Stror.^T Vocational 
Interest Blank for culturally handicapped women and to study its piGdic^ 
tive validity for this population. A sample of 53 female welfare 
racipients, referred by a state rehabilitation agency, were dividGd 
into two groups. Group S, those successful in training or placed in job 
and Group U , ':\\030 whoso files were closed unsuccessfully or who wore 
not committed to a vocation a year after testing. These women took the 
5 VI 8 and were followed-up one year later. Mean scores on the occupa^ 
tional scales and group profiles on Basic Interest scales w^^re coinpared 
for the two groups. 

This sample of culturally and educationally disadvantaged women have 
distinctive interest patterns on the SVIB showing both primary and 
secondary interest groups. There is considerable variability even 
though a large percentage of primarioH fall in the nonprofessional .irea. 
The only significant difference batween Group S and Group U is that 
unsuccessful clients are more extroverted. Among these woman who have 
been successfully placed in jobs, B6% have jobs that are consistent 
with their interest scale scores of B or better. The authors suggest 
that failure to identify differences between the two groups may be the 
result ot'^hot measuring other crucial variables ^ such n motivntdon. 
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Atvr^n-iatM. :. for = uremant ..rid rvaluation i. n Quidancic i?C\t:^) Comni Si:? i-i; - 

- inr=.ii ::.-:o-t ^t:..,;. S^'>:-'-;l0 ;^ 1 l r-^ ■ v: . ■ ■ - , ^rx M v r hr^slo ] - . ; i .-..H 

T::i? rl.^^■■^^"'^ hv ^v^r- a:1H;G Comr: ! .;^^lon on Fok ^- Lag in M^sasur-^n'^nt: -lono i ti thn 
rcauest or tne -^erican Peri^onnel and Guidance Association (APGAj Senate 
rittemijtt^ to - i-no f^ev bias a^; a nt^tiemcnt of its ovn val.ies and as quide 
for ovaluati:. . interest invGntories. The nain concern of the Commission is 
Lhat resuiC3 of interest inventories not limit occupational options for 
either sex. While the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB^ was identified 
iVi the resolution as of primary interest, the Coinmlssion nought to address 

:.;.-"citu n si ::,C:>: Lias in all Interest inventories. T'S'^ Comis^i^n 
identified actual items in the inventory, use of homogeneous scales, use or 
oceupational scales and norminq procedures as potential areas of sex bias. 
The riature of tht; bias and possible remediation in each area are discussed. 
An evaluation of the Forms iWV^s and T399 shov;s sex bias. The pro- 

Tjosed revision {Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory) presents a i>otential 
irnerovemont. "The n* - ^CIT has a common pool of items edited for sexually 
storeotypical wordlnq and nrovides homogeneous scales which can be equally 
useful for men and women in the presence of more limited occupational 
scalos" (n. 175). However, the proof of the reliability and validity of 
this r\uw inventory depends on future empirical data collection. (9 references) 
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Astin, H.£. Vc-.i:^; wonv^;. a:. a Lhc-ir roLos. In k,J. Havi.rrhurst (L:d.) 
Youth, (I'art 1}.. Chicago; Thw Univtirsity of Chicago Trci^s, lv75a, 
ppT "419-434. 

Sex Differ*?nce. Academe Achievtm^a* ^::ducat icnal and Career Aspxr- 
at ions . SGlf-Csteem, SE:^ Dif f erencus* Socialization. 

This ^nr' : m ^.^ reviews recent research on won^en and the implications 

-hi^ rc:.'iC::ir-::\\ fcr cduc.itional and caroi^i- developr'^nt of young wori'-n 
Bone descriptive studieB report differences m academic achrevement 
Aiid Dolitical knnwledqe and in delinquc;nt behavior and misconduct. 

t^ociuty'5 expoctations and r=^inf orcements , and differences m triv- ' 
tion of boys and girls. DevG lopmental antecedents of self-esteem in 
each sex are partly illustrated. Antecedents of education and occupa 

i,::\al dijVc^ locmen t are yv\^icv.-cd. The .■ffectL: of peroneal nodeling and 
identification on gendar identity, role acquisition, narsonality 
developmontr and aptitudes are discussed and the possible impact ot 
these areas on educational and career achievement and aspiration are 
aisn r-v I'-W' vi it is pointed out that little attention has been 

given to level of sol f-'OS teem . liberal and non traditional views of 
feminine roles and female sexuHlity as mediatinq factorB in younq 
women's career decisions. While >men have shown their capability to 
perform academically, ttey tend 1 have lowei aspirations educational 1 
and (^crunationa lly. This aspect was examined between the sexes and 
across SES levels. It was suggested that mother-child interaction 
was important; not urily hecause of rolu nLodal effects but also for the 
development of personality traits {independence and self-reliance) and 
aptitudes (mathematics^) which predispose young wumen toward high educa 
tional aspirations and nontraditional careers. ^ ) ^-d .^r"h^.'r':0 
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v; - r ^har;i- ^ ^ ■ -r 1. 1 ^ . A bri-^f history or worneri'H involvwru- 
^ : ■ r ^'i:- : .^r.d d l^- 'n- ^n^ ir^oludit-^ ■■.-.rly rfoc ial i::^ 1 1 on 

: , v: , y . , v/l ■ 1 "O HO- o ^ 4 : - , o O o r t 1 O i o^ .O-i .Iptltu^V^ doV-U^I-^^'- 



-■v :o; w---n fron r.:i v imi ;^ i r h-;.- 1 r -o - ' -nr. la I arc con-^ idor t.d . loiiiurf 
^ Moi.Mtional •;ar-.'-r d-vo loprn-; : tditx.;.-i-s to pmvido UHrfiil anido- 

M-^^rlMl Mo-^.^iro. ^ii.^ .■i,^rvri-inor.*-^ of v; ov n ' h cm", o" d^-.^'.d onmon ^X 

rp.-' d--r vnriaVdo/ :iJo/o id-^nt:if^i d throucTh M-^ear'"du ^ho rnitiiC 

.,-^,^.,...0, '-/^j.s;iron , /x-;oooinir,- 01 throo ma ior aio^as r»:^lntivo 

, rn.. ^HMiPo^ of v;r.:Mr-|-^ onr'-'-r ohoicr^H an 1 d.^vn iopmont In .a^dor to 
..^.^onr-.- r-^n.^d.-;a ar^;l r.r^or^n-^n^^ rr; r ■ a rn t. -^^m-H: ' fulloat: dt^VraoTanoiit . 
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Hv^^ "o^'^^:^■■ ^-.rve. ani of th^-ir '--n on the instUutlonK 

^.Mi^h h--:^- ^n-m anl on hlcher adiicacion in ^-ro-^ioU Fiftoon ChW 
r..rr>aron>w ^-olocn-^-i r.^. r-prrj:>v:.^ ^n^; io_. - ^ ^ ^- -• 

w.-r- r- uoi= in 1-^"^- DurlncT th- ntn^ioct'E LLC^^t pnayo, caso stuci.^^ 
.= .y. - ^ . ^ ...1, vL-it:i^ ^:^'.d in=c^oorh i n^f^rviows were 

^^1^ -^"\^i-ini^crarors in tn- rdre:.t ini^^ i tu n ion . the proqram's 
H.^.^rro- 3n.i ^taff, and women who had parcicipotoo or w^re pa r t ic ipa t: ma 

^h- n-naron. Sr^ouseo and childr-n of tho wcMn wero also in ter v n-.v;oa . 
^u.. rh-^.- involv-d a nail :^urveY of 1.000 jurront pa r ticipan ^£ , 

VK-) of tm.ir spouses, and 1.000 alunnao of tne prcarn^^.i. Lson.. 
v.sonns-^ to t^e niail survov war., obtained from 6S percent of the ourrent 
^,^t--inan^^, ol percent of the alumnae, and 5^1 percent ot tne spouses. 
The method of analysis includod frequency dia tributinns . croB.s tao' . . a t ions . 
£>-d r^ore^.-^lon analysis. ^ \ 

Thr^ IS study CEW proqrams irc doscribid in tsm, of: th-ir gan-;i3, 

evoluti.^n, services, methods of operation, rel to tneir uar.-,u. 

Ln!3fiK-'ir.n, soecial probl,-iH and sLrengths, th-iir impact. n 

nrn*=Uf. of -no women enroimd in thaae program.^ prosontea and thou 

v4 e.. final sD»culative chapter cornments on trendu 

in"thp^l--^ o yf^ars and the futur- of CEW prnqrnms. (CG r-e-Dcenceu ) 
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m ./arns that nur^h of ^h- r.i^^-drch ^^n yex rolos, ulentifj- 



,-...:,.v..n-.i -o,M i::ar ion. Suh■^^l^^i.1l r> t nd 1 - . oa how w<^:n-Ti :^-rc^:ive 
^. b-li'-/^' t.ip.y ar- p^Tcrav-1 by nivn ai^d how man p-rrai.vc ^^.-^n- 
-^:a-^a;:•:■^l- 1 inr'or,-ii Mf.M-: M ^-a w-ira w-n la- ra^nciur-- a^^^a:'li. 
,.orn.a: .a:; laii^'aa^' nrobl-iri'^ - i" -ommani-aHaa haUa-ai fho >...asoa . 
'-t-ii.ii--; m:^ ^-airaar a-r rTmi aaa ' ,a;iv- f^.:a;.-a ^^a .1 i : i ■ : r ■ a . Jo a la aau.^\ 
j .-.r-.a^ aaa r.-a -a i r-^ a- .aja-at-.i wam.a., W.^m-a wirh aaroar 

,,,,,1 pj.Ka- tr.:a:I m ; . ■ hi.Ta a^hb^vaa^, hava hiah na^^d 



a a i r 

Ir^at -in-at r a- -ar^a^ 



T^nr- .a^ad' m 1 ■ .i'^^r^miM i .dimrm ta; aiid hiqhcr 



,3:t-itara- -r^or---^^. W^^r mi int-r^-^t'-l in aoii- } rad i Mona L aar^_^-r^ ai..;^j 
/<^Md tr^ aaar.' hLah-r .a. na l ! . atai -.n'ranaMra) -latiaudoa, Mmtim 
nuthora raaort- fjait - r r - aa < a a hiah a-hi..vlna wmn^ai aa-a".- 

; ..Vj....,- . ... .r \ na - f a a. , ar- pM^ra^ ir;daa'aa-rr 

H.a ra^a.aa-nb|- ar,^ ^ i. i ,a i ala f a i , Th-fa^ la a t-aia-nry U:. talk 

^,K-v,t rip, a- wonva .... iiaaiaa nia....a]iaa s /a. ■ a- =a L:. . }h .y-v. ■ ^ Hn-^ la-k 

^^Mlidir- r-.r { h- inar ram-nl a ■ a^^d id a^ .Mr^'-a- and aaa-aarcM^r .a naa.-a 

V , -f a^.wlir--: indiaat^' tdia iiiaa-r M^- 

v;. ill* M ; in. i K • ■ • ' !,;•■>:■ . 1. 1 la . : i M ^ ' ...... . . . . - i 

a|a t-;..^ inMr.. r.M-iiriv-i M ' ! a r 1 U< air-r-- \ t-\ ■ )ri da iinh t' a'a ' rd- 
,:.Mtiaiail r.^r-a ;daaa. iMViiia a wrad: i an or ca r ^ m T-or i -a t.-^a 

. :dmi!ar -^ff^-a. a .d^>-' r - d . i M . >a sh 1 p wi rh both par-nfa 
.ual anrn.-' i d- aa i M ^ "a H m witd' t h- i^iih^-i alac. aL^arn tc, ha poaitav*^ 
p.r-di-iorr; a. f caroar nr i ^ a^ra t. i o:, . Th- -ffaat of woman * a j m cop U aan a 
.-,r mab- aM-iau.ir>M and .^xp- - d- a f i r.a - of wraiaa^ ra. womRn'a aaraar pl<-H-a and 

.i4^^,^^^ i -M. =.':--^dr:'- i?afa'— ) 5^^at-M n-^^d fa>ahar i nv*.-3 1: i na !: i f 3a . 
( aa i i| at ra a arvi a laio t" a td ; a i' d 
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Barhmiin, J.J. Young Men in High school_and Beyond: AJimry^. 
Find inqs from the Youth in Tr^MiMS2L.l££^^ (Final ' Report) , 
wSfhTnflBTrT—rTTTr^ □£ Health,. t;ducation and Wel.aro, 

May 1972. 50 pp. ■ ' 

Hiqh School Dropouts. Adolescent Boys 

This vQpart sumrn^rizas th3 mi^^r results of the. You tU in Tranyition 
project^ a longitudinal study of young m-n in high school and beyond, 
riosults are based on a nationally rGprcssntativG sample of over 2,000 
adolescent boys. The first data collGCtion took plaoo in the fall of 
1966 as the subjects enterea tenth grada; three subsequent data collec-^ 
tions took place in 1968. 1969, and 1970. Additional data concerning' 
school environip.ents were obtained from principals, counselors, and 
samoles of teachers in each of the 87 public high schools which partidi-^ 
pated in the study. The major objectiva of the study was to examine the 
causes and effects of dropping out of high school. The study examined 
and suinmarisedr 1) effeGts of family background and intelligence, 
2) differences among high schools in the effects on students, 3) voca- 
tional programs in high schools, 4) the impact of various post-high 
school environinents/ and 5) several additional areas including plans 
and behaviors related to military service, drug usage patterns, and 
attitudes toward illegal drugs. 

Ajnong the most prominent predictors which were found to identify the potentiad. 

droDout were: low socioeconomic level, limited scores on measures of 
academic ability, poor school performanQe, limited aspirations, ' and 
above average levels of delinquency. The investigators found that 
dropping out resulted in few changes of any consequence,. Their funda- 
mental conclusion is that dropping out should not b^ treated primarily as 
a problem in its oim right, but rather as a symptom of other problems or 
limitations. They recoTOiend thati 1) mass media campaigns against 
drooping out be sharply ' curtailed, 2) any remedial efforts be concQntrated 
much earlier than high school, and 3) the range of educational options 
available to 16-18 yearj olds be expanded. (35 References publications 
from the project,) 
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Backner, B. L/ Counseling black studentsi Any place for whitey? 
Journal of Higher Education, 1970, 41^ (7), 630-637. 

Effects of Counselor's Race. Student Satisfaction. 

Black and Puerto Rican students from a special educational program 
provided data on attitudes and opinions regarding ethnic similarity of 
their counselors. Three samplings were obtained in separate projects^ 
each with its own purpose , each utilizing a different method of 
sampling r and all three varying widely in reliability and validity. 
Results from the first jtudy indicate that sex and age are more impor-* 
tant factors than racial background when selecting a counselor. The 
second study showed .students to have a preference for a counselor of 
similar ethnic background , but some of them were also indicating 
dissatisfaction with their counselor's ineffectiveness. The third study 
revealed that the only students desiring a counseror from their own 
ethnic background were students who were already working with a counselor 
whose ethnic background was similar to theirs. The three samplings 
provide evidence that black and Puerto Rican students feel that similarity 
of ethnic background between counselor and student "doesn't matter." 
The findings suggest that even^when i student says that he does feel 
that his counselor's background' is important, this often has more to do 
v/lth the student's feeling about the counselor as a person than as a 
white person. (2 references) 

(from A*M. Padilla, and P. Aranda. Latino Cental Health; Bibliography 
and Abstracts. Washingtonr D.C. i U.S.- Government Printing Office, 1974.) 




Bandura, , Rqhh, P., aiKi Rqhsi, A, Transmission of aqqre^3Hlon 
imitation of aqqrohHi^ivn models. Journal of Abnormal AQ^_ ^-^:^iLL 
PsychoXoqy, 1961, 6£ (1), 575-=5B2. , " 

Aggression.r Imitation* Preschool Children. 

The major hypothesis of this study was that children exijosad to aggres^ 
sive adult models would reproduce aggressive acts resembling those of 
their models. They would differ in this respect from children observing 
nonaggressive models and from those not eKposed to any models (the 
control group) ^ Children observing nonaggressive models were expected 
to show even less aggressive behavior than the control group. Children 
were expected to imitate same^sex models more than oppositn-sex models* 
It was predicted that boys would be more likely to imitate aggressive 
behavior than girls ^ especially when performed by a male model. The 
sample of 36 male and 36 female nursery school students, ages 37 to 69 
months, was divided into three groups: One group observed an aggressive 
adult model in a play situation; a second group observed a nonaggres^'ive 
model in the same situationi a third group had no prior exposure to the 
models^ Half the subjects in the experimental conditions observed same- 
sex models, and half^ opposite-sex models. Each subject was then .observed 
alone in a setting with toys similar to those provided in the models. 

Subject groups exposed to aggressive models displayed significantly more 
physical and verbal imitative, partially imitative, and nonimitative 
aggrossive behavior than the nonaggressive or control groups, which did 
not differ from each other., ApproKimately ohe-third of the subjects 
observing the aggressive model also repeated the model -s nonaggressive 
remarks. Subjects who observed nonaggressive models spent more than 
twice as much time as subjects in the aggressive situation sitting 
quietly and not playing with any of the materials provided* Boys showed 
mo^"© aggression than girls following exposure to male models / particularly 
on highly masculine^ typed behavior. Subjects exposed to nonaggressive 
male models showed significantly less aggression than control subjects 
in several forms of play* (16 references) 

(from H* s% Astin, A. Parelman and A^ Fisher. Sex Roles i A Researc h 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C*: U*S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 



Barrett, CJ., Berg, P.I., Eaton, E.M. , and Pomeroy, E.L. 
Implications of women* s liberation and the future of psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy 1 ThTOry, Rese arc h and Pr actice, 1974, ^{1), 11-15, • 

PGrsonality Theory. Psychotherapy. Sex Bias. Alternatives 

This paper discusses discrimination against women in personality theory 
and psychotherapy practice and makes recominendations fo^^ improving 
therapy's responsiveness to women's needs. The theories discussed 
depict women as inferior or mentally ill. Most personality theories 
assiqn opposite qualities to|the sexes. The authors feel the goal of 
psyciiotherapy should be to integrate and estab3.ish hdnrmony between such 
polarities. A review of current psychotherapy practice indicates that 
while the majority of patients are women, only a small fraction of tlie 
therapists are women. Negative counselor attitudes toward women are 
briefly discusses- Individual psychotherapy is compared to the insti- 
tution of marriage in that both isolate women from one another, 
emphasiEing individual rather than collective solution and both 
implicitly expect women to depend on a male. Examples of anti- 
therapeutic practices include male therapist's sexual exploitation 
of women clients and failure to deal with crisis situations and con^ 
flicts that arise throughout the life cycle of women. The authors 
believe women's liberation poses the need for changes in the the'ory, 
goals and traininq for psychotherapy. Therapists must directly * 
communicate his or her values to the client and the underlying theory 
should encompass the whole life cycle, emphasizing maxiinum individual 
development and potential oppression of power institutions. The goal' 
should be to facilitate the development of autonomous individuals who 
value their own rights. More women therapists need to be recruited 
and trained and all therapists need to be more aware of their own 
values, attitudes and sources of oppression and limitation of women's 
options. (42 references) 
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Baruch, fl. K, rUiternal intluoncGB upon colloqe women ^ s attitudOB toward 
women and work. Dgvelqpmantal Psychology # 19^^ CD r 32-^37* 

Parental Influence* Collego WomGn. Working Mothers. Sexual Discrijnina-- 
tion^ Career AttitudGS^ 

This study assessed alternate hypotheses concerning the tendency of women 
to devalue feminine professional competence^ According to one hypothesis # 
devaluations are the productB of out^group self ^prejudice. That is^ 
women who devalue feminine competence have negative attitudes toward the 
career role and associate it with negative personal and social consequence 
The alternate hypothesis is that the devaluations are products of a 
traditional femininG sex-role standard learned from a nonworking mother* 

First-stage subjects were 110 ui^per middle^class femaleF. enrolled at 
Swarthmore, a college selected for this study because of its rigorous 
intellectual standards. Tendency to devalue feminine professional 
competence was measured by a test of reactions to written articles 
ascriiDed to male or female authors i attitudes toward the dual role 
pattern were measured by an attitude scales and extent of maternal 
employinent was indicated on a personal data sheet. In the second stage, 
86 subjects selected for high or low tendency to devalue feminine 
professional competence were individually interviewed and rated on 
variables relevant to maternal influences on the subject's view of 
career commitment. 

Results supported the competence model hypothesis that tendency to 
devalue is associated with having a nonworking mother. Daughters of 
working mothers evaluated women's competence highly ? regardless of any' 
negative personal consequences of working experienced by their mothers* 
Maternal employment per se did not, however, influence subjects' attitudes 
toward the dual role pattern* ^^lether a subject favors this pattern 
depends on whether her mother endorses it and whether her working mother 
has successfully integrated the two roles* The im.plicationa of these 
findings are discussed in relation to changing the status and attitudes 
of women, (6 references) 

(from II. S* As tin, A, Parelman and A* Fisher* Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D.Ci U.S* Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Bern, S. L. and Bern, D, J. On liberating the female student. The 
School PsyGhology Digest , 1973, 2^ (3), 10=18. 

Sex=Role Stereotypes, Socialization. Children's Lit€ratura, Salf- 
Esteem. Girls and Women. ' 

Tha question of when sex role ideology begins to develop in the life 
of a young girl was explored in this article through a review of research 
on differences in child rearing and socialization practices and on sex- 
role stereotypes in children* s literature and textbooks. ^Reported 
research findings indicated that socialization practices 'train grils 
to be passive and dependent, undermine their confidence , promote '-fear 
of success," and generally limit the options for both gexes. The author 
noted that of the 15% of all women workers classdf ied '^as professional 
or tochnical workers, one--half are noncollege teachers and another 
one-quarter are nurses. It was concluded that society controls not so 
much a girl's alternatives but her motivation to choose among the 
alternatives, and thus the notion of "freedom nf choice" .with rfespect 
to a career is not relevant for a young woman. (18 references) 

(from A. Phelps, H. Farmer, and T. Backer. Selected Annotated Bibliography 
on VJ omen at Work . New Yorki Human Science Press, in press. 1976.) 
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D Bergerf C* Sex differences related to self^-esteem factor Btructure, 

jQurnal of Consul tlnci and Clinical Psychology / 1968, (4) , 442-446. 

Self--es team. College Studencs. 

This two^phase study eKplore the factorial nature of the self-esteem 
construct* In phase one^ data from a prior study of self-esteem in 298 
college men and women were factor analyzed to identify the factors 
involved in self-esteem. In phase two, a secdnd overall analysis and 
separate analyses of 194 male and 78 female undergraduates were performed 
to explore sex differences in self-esteem. 

Results of the first phase yielded five relatively independent factors 
of self-esteem: Communicative propensity, other^anxiety , negative 
self ^evaluation, positive self-evaluation , and other^certainty . The 
second overall analysis produced a, similar factor structure* However, 
the separate analysis of the female data revealed, that the negative 
self-evaluation and other-certainty factors formed a single dimension* 
This connection, which does not appear for males, suggests that the 
self-evaluation of females is partially contingent on their degree of : 
certainty that otl^ar people like them. Explanation of this apparent 
sex differenpe would require further inquiry into the developmental 
aspects of seif-esteem. (6 references) 

(from H. S, Astin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher. Sex Roles i A Re search 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C* : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975,) 
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Berman, E. The woman pBychiatrist as therapist and academician* 
Journal of MadiGaJ^ Education, 1972, £7 (11), 890-893. 

Effects of Therapist* s SeK. Client Attitudes. 

The potential effect that the sex of the therapist has on patient 
treatment is discussed. Women psychiatrists have different attitudes 
and are perceived by patients in very different ways* Women seek female 
therapists to rid themselves of the traditional stereotype homebound 
and subservient woman attitudes . Men see a woman therapist to overcome 
the memories of their dreaded mothers* However, in most cases ^ people 
feel a woman is second best. In a study of 1,000 patients in ^ New 
York clinic, the majority of them wanted a male therapist because he 
was someone cney could look up to and trust. The difficulties Dncountered 
in overcoming these prejudices are discussed. 



(from P* E* Cromwell, (Ed.)* Women and Mental Health, A Bibliograph y. 
Washington, D,C.i U.S. Government Prihting Office, 1974 J 
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Bernstein, J, tIig elementary school i Training ground for sex-role 
stereotypas. Personne l and Guidance Journal , 1972, 5^ (2), 97^101. 

Sexism in Schools. Counselor Attitudes. Counseling Alternatives, 

The position sKplored in this article was that elementary schools 
reinforce sexist socialization, and thus provide limiting rather 
f than enlarging experiences. Instances of sexism were cited to be 
in the areas of classroom learning experiences, textbooks, and adult 
role models in the educational setting* The author urged the counselor 
to examine the attitudes and values he displays in working with boys 
and ^ girls, and suggested several activities in which pupil personnel 
workers can serve as consultants to teachers, librarians, and school 
administrators in order to reduce sexism in the schools. Some 
suggestions for enhancing school guidance programs by offering multiple 
opportunities for growth and development were also provided. (no 
references) 



(from A. Phelps, H. Farmer, and T, Backer. Selected Annotated Bibl iography 
on Women at Work. New York^ Human Science Press, in press, 1976.) 



Bing. E. Effect of childrearing practices on development of differ- 
ential cognitive abilities. Child Develqgment ^ 1963, 34, 631--648* 

Parental Influence. Elementary School Students, Verbal Ability. 
Mathematical Ability, Spatial Perception , 

Investigations covering the early and present-day childrearing practices 
of mothers were made to test several hypotheses ccncerning differences 
in children's cognitive development. Subjects were 60 mothers whose 
fifth-grada children had similar total IQ's and had either high or low 
verbal ability (with compensating spatial or numerical abilities) , 
The comparison of high and low verbal group mothers was based on results 
from a semis tructured interview, a factual questionnaire, and a structured 
mother^child interaction session. 

Results revealed significant differences in behavior been mothers of 
high and low verbal children. Findings concerning these patterns of 
specific maternal behaviors generally supported the hypotheses. It 
was concluded 'that a high degree of interaction between mother and 
child fosters the child's verbal ability. The marked pattern of help 
seeking and help giving which characterises this close relationship 
of the high-^verbal child and mother interferes, 'however, with the 
development of the independence and self-reliance required for nonverbal 
abilities. Interaction, with the physical rather than the interpersonal 
environment provides the freedom to experiment, which develops a child's 
number and spatial ability. (24 references) 



(from H.S. Astin, A, Parelman and A, Fisher. Sex Rolesj A Research 
Bibliography, Washington* D,C.i U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Binqham, ■ W,C* and Housca, E.W, Counselors* attitudes toward women 
and wurk. Vuua tional Guida nco Quarterly, 1973a, 16-23. 



CounsGlor Attitudes. Sex Differences. High School Counselors, 

This study examines the extent to which negative attitudes about women 
and work prevail among counselors. A sample of 67 male and 59 female 
secondary school counselors in New Jersey completed a 50-^item question^ 
naire constructed for this study. Twenty--f ive of the items judged as 
attitudinal and answered Agree/Disagree were examined using chi--square 
analysis* Counselors, in general, express more positive than negative 
attitudes toward women and work. More men than women indicate negative 
attitudes on seven items. So much divided opinion, especially in the 
areas of labor market conditions and women's preferences suoaests that 
either the questionnaire or the subjects attitudes are Ambiguous 
in these areas. Lack of clear definitions may leave some clients 
feeling uncertain about where they stand with their counselors. Indica- 
tions are that female counselors may be more clear, positive and sup'- 
portive of female clients than male counselors. The relationship 
between counselor attitudes and productive counseling and counseling 
training need further investigation. (2 rGferefices) 
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Bingham, W. C, and House, E, W. Counselors view women and work: 
Accuracy of information. Vi pcational Guidance Quartgrlx y 1973b , 2^ 

(4) , aea-aea. 

Counselor's Information, Women's Employment. Sex Differences, 

How knowledgeable are cDunselors about the employinent of women? 
This question was the focus of a study in which 67 male and 59 female 
secondary school counselors responded to a questionnaire containing 
25 factual and 25 attitudinal items on women and v/ork. It was found 
that on 12 of the 25 factual items, counselors demonstrated accurate 
information. Analysis of the 13 items reflecting inaccurate counselor 
information indicated significant differences between the responses of 
male, and female counselors. Male counselors appeared to be less 
accurately informed than females as to the occupational alternatives 
available to and needed by women, the ability of .'/omen to be both 
workers and homemakers^ the general ability of women, whether or not 
women are clearly discriminated against, and the length of time women 
spend in the labor force. Analysis of the attitudinal items was not 
reported. (4 references) 

(from A. Phelps, H. Parmer, and T. Backer. Selected Annotated Bibli ography 
on Women' at Work. New Yorki Human Science Press, in press, 1976.) 
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Birk, J.M. Interest inventories? A mixed blessing, VocatiQnal 
Guidanca Quarterly , 1974 (June), 280-286; 

SeK-role Stereotypes* Vocational Interests. Career Development. 
Sex Differences, Counselor Attitudes, SCII* 

This article reviews the studies and position papers on the existence 
bf sex-role bias in the use of interest inventorieo with women* ^ The 
effectiveness of interest inventories in counseling women is limited* 
The inventories, especially the women's forms ^ tend to restrict career 
choices for wome^* Men's and women's options are significantly expanded 
when both forms are given to each sex* The development of one interest 
inventory form that controls for sex differences is recominended* The 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (SCII) may be such an instrument. 
Studies which examined manuals, profiles and interpretive inventory 
materials found evidence of stereotypic attitudes and expectations. 
Recommendations for minimiEing errors arid misrepresentations in inter^ 
pretations of results and for increasing counselor's effective use of 
the materials are included. Publisher's revisions are alsc. noted* 

Counselor and client attitudes impact ^and interact with the interpre- 
tation of vocational interest inventories* Results of counselor 
attitude studies indicate that 'both men and women counselors see 
traditional careers as more appropriate for women than non'-traditional 
"male" careers. However ^ there is some conflicting evidence. Little 
is known about counselor's sex-appropriate perceptions for male counselees 
More research in this area is required. There is some evidence that 
clients stereotypic attitudes are self-limiting relative to career options 
If the full range of career opportunities are to be extended to both sexes 
vocational interventions^ such as interest .inventories ^ must be revised 
along non-sexist lines and societal ^ counselor's and counselee-s sex 
biases must be exposed and counteracted* (30 references) 
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BirK, j.M. Rnducing snx-taias - Factors affectinq the client *s view ' 

of the use of -career interest inventories. In E.E. Diamond (Ed J ^ T 

issues of Sex Bias a nd Sex F airness in Career Interest Measurem ent. 

Washington, D.C. ' U.S. Departinent of Health, Education and Welfare, 

1975. Pp. 101-121. (Available from Educational Work, National Institute 

of Education, Washington, D.C. 20208,) 

Sex-Role Stereotyping. Sex Bias. Vocational Interests. Inventories, 
Counselor Attitudes, 

This paper reviews research and docunients dealing with the Issues of sex 
bias in the use of interest invcntoriea. The focus is on factors that 
affect the client's view of the whole career exploration process. Poten^ 
tial sources of bias have been identified as the inventory itself, the 
manual and instructions, the interpretation of the inventory results 
Uhrough published materials, and counselor's and client's perceptions of ' : 
the results. Pour major interest inventories are reviewed, the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blanks the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey, the 
Self-Directed Search, and the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory. 
Both explicit suggestions and subtle implications that may be deleteri-- 
ous to women clients' career exploration are present in the inventories 
Sex-role stereotyping needs to be explicitly discussed in manuals. 
Since stereotypes develop early, pre^vocational eHperlences need to be 
expanded to maximize the range of vocational interest and aspirations 
for both men and women* Research is needed to discover developmental 
patterns of women's career interests. Counselor workshops for sex= 
role awareness and for countering the biases of stereotypes are recom-- 
mended. Revisions of interest measures, manuals and interpretative 
materials are needed to aid counselors in bias-^free exploration. 
(65 references) 
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Birk, J. Barbanal, L. , Brooke. , Herirm, M. H. , Juhass, J. B. , 

Hoitser, R. A,, and Tangri , S. A coritenL n- liy^i^ of sexual biad 

in conimonly used psycholoqy textbooks, Journai Pu nplement AbstraG T; 

S^x-Rolr- SI -■--^vpeK. Sex Differences. Cor-itsnt Analysis. psycho: 
'"'-'K^f^, ' nducation. 

This iMlot: ntudy contGnt analyzoa 13 teKtbooks fro uiently usad in grnduato 
!^HV'-holonv proqrams. Texts in the areas of clinic^-d., physiological and 
^qocial pwyclioloyy, psychopathology , child developrnGnt , history, learning, 
r.r^rHnnaiity , tests and measurement are included. The six criteria used 
U.v the content analyses are 1) proportion of content devoted to women 
and tc men, 2) total number of referencey in Author Index and Subject 
inl'-^x to women and to men, 3) genera 1 izations to human behavior from all 
malL., nil female, malo and female , and sex unspecified norm groups, 4) 
aGEociat-jd descriptors , 5) sexi^t colloquialisms and comrnentar ieii and 

t-'^^x differences and alternative explanations. The task force 
finds a commendable absence of gross sexist content. Instances of sexism 
are more problems of omission than commission. Failure to discus d sex 
differences or to linit their discusr;ions to genetic-based interpretations 
i>5 cited, as is fail ure in many itu:l^^- ^o include the sex of subjects and 
exnor imenter, as ^poor scholarship. The practice of making unwarranted 
qeneralizations to people-in-general from research based on one sex 
(usually male) or from' studies which negluct ^ ^ include sex of the subjects 
is :jtronqly discouraged. The use of ntcreot-. . ■ rerm:-^ m r.^^chnical mat.^^r- 
ials, e,q/usinq ^'mother ing'; instead of "nurfur i -q" , is also cited an i oor 
scholarship. Sugqcsted guidelines p. ' ^ tn ^uh literary style and 

:-ont^-nt to counter i:nqlish languafie*- 1 the masculine, con = 

clud<^ the report, (^^ r f . ^reri'-^' . 0 
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Birk^ J.M.f Cooper, J. and Tanney, M,F. Hacia^aiid Sux-Kole 5_b^ra Qtyping 
in Career Illustrations , Paper presented at the mf^eting of the American 
Psychological Association^ Montreal,-' 1973, 

Sex^Role Stereotypes^ Racial Stereotypes. Career Aspirations, Career 
inf orination, 

Ihis paper prei; nts some results of an investigation into the existence 
of sex^rolo itereotyping and racial stereotyping in career illustrations 
of popular career information materials. A coding manual based on a 
categorization system used by Zimet: (1972) was developed and two graduate 
counseling students were trained, in using it to rate illustrations for 
sexual and racial stereotyping. The E^ncyclopedia of Careers_and Vocational 
G uidance , Volumes I and ii (1972) , the Science Research Associat es, Occupa- 
tional Brief s (1973), the Occupati:- al_ dutlook Handbook (1972) and a 
selected array of career pamphletL^ . ud brochures were sources of the 
illustr ^tions rated. 

The American world of work, as presented in these illustrations , seems 
to be almoat exclusively populated by white men. White men's jobs appear 
to be more exciting, challenging and autonomous; 71% of the career 
representative in illustrations cf professional, managerial and technical 
occupations were men. Women are most often shown as nurses, teachets, 
secretaries or caretakers of children. Black men and white women are 
often shown in similar roles as assistants, helpers ,and service givers. 
Men are shown as more active and outdoor oriented; women show more pjositive 
.r'fect in the illustrations. Career illustrations do not even accurately 
portray the presence of women ^^nd minorities in various occupations. A 
subtle, but pervasive impressii. a of sex-appropriate and rar^^^-appropriate 
career aspiration may be conveyed by many of them. While the authors 
find it encouraging that women and some nilnorities are seen^ as career 
representatives in some non- traditional arc as, they feel men are too 
rarely shown in non--traditional , or "feminine'* roles. (no references) 
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Birk, J,M., Cooper, J. and Tanney M,r, Stereotyping in O ccupci tiona l ^ • 

^l]-2^ii_ 33P^^ ^^ Illustr atio ns^: A Fq11ow =Up Study / ~ Pa;^Gr pr^^/s^nr:ed^ 

rM.'V ' ? ..otypQS. Racial SterootypGs. Career Liter.iture. 

This st-udy IS a follow-up to a coniprehensi ve 1973 study of illustration- 
in popular sources of career literature. Since the 197 3 study the 
Occupati onal Out: look Handbook ( QOH ) has been revised. This study compeire;!^ 
the revised 1974-75 QOH with the' 1972-^73 edition. Analysis of the illustra- 
tions was done by a graduate student in Counselor Education using a 
coding manual adapted from Zimet. The rater was trained so that results 
of this analysis could be compared with the previous one. 

Results of the analysis show that women are underrepresentea in the 
OOH, while men and ethnic minorities are overrepresented . Comparison 
of the 1972-73 with the 1974-75 illustrations yeilds a chi- square value 
*that is not significant, i.e., the illustrations in both editions are 
basically the same in distribution of men, women, whites and blacks. 
The distribution of male and female career representatives is unchanged, 
between the two editioHS. A greater proportion of women are still 
shown as a) smiling and generally pleasing, b) in helping or service 
roles, c) in a sedentary or inactive posture. 

This analysis also includes evaluation of illustrations by Dictionary 
rtf nr^r^np.nMnn.-^l T-itlffg^ classifications. An analysis of the large 
proportion of women illustrated in clerical and sales occupations 
yields a significant chl ^square value. This type of analysis for 
the 1972^73 edition is not available. / 

The authors suggest that the widespread use of the QOH with its sp'x 
and race stereotyping needs to be counteracted by use of literature 
and information which shows women and minorities in non^traditionnl 
roles and careers. (11 references ) 
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Birk, J.'-',, arid Tanney, M.F. Cfire er ExpLnrc ition for High Schc?o ^ 

i^aiM A 'lod^q , PaTvor ^r^^Bor^to^ at tho Natiorv^l Fducation Association 
"■■ f-r* iv".^ 'Icvomhci' 1971^* 20 pages. 

Sox-Roles, Stereotypes. Career Counseling Model, High School Women, 

This career counseling inodel proposes to heighten participants awareneps 
of the influence of sexism and stereotypic attitudes on women's roles 
and career goals. The model is designed specifically to sensitize 
participants to the status of ^'women's roles'^ as they are, to broaden 
awareness of what womens roles could he, and to inquire into some of the 
attitudes which limit present perceptions of women's roles. 

The model is designed for use wirh junior and senior high school students. 
The pre gram involves 3 one-^hour sessions, and an infonnal follow-up with 
the high school counselor. Detailed activities for each session are 
included. 

This model was used as a pilot study in a public and a private school. 
Included in this article 'are the general impressions of the researchers 
as well as the assessment of the progrmns' participants at the schools. 
Suggestions are made for improving th^ model and for the best situation 
under which to conduct the program. (7 ref cadences) 
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Bosmajian, H» A. Tho language of sexisnu ETCs A } M o w of GenGral 
g emantics , 2^ (3), 205=313. 

Sexism in Language, Sex Inequality. 

The necessity of conscious effort on the part of women to allow, themselves 
to be defined no longer by men, as a means of eradicating the sexual 
suhject--master relationship, is discussed. Although the language of 
sexism has bean in use for a lung time, recent experience has demon'^ 
strated that a minority group intent on defining itself and eradicating 
the language that has, in part, been used to maintain inequalities, 
injustices^ and subjugation can effect changes in language behavior, 
A conscious effort to diminish the use of the language of sexism ma;. i 
an important step toward eradicating man's inhumanity to women. 

(from P. E. Cromwell, (Ed.). Women and Mental He alth, A Bibliography . 
Washington, D. C. - U.S, Government Printing Office, 1974,) 
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Brindley, F, B, Social factors influancing educational aspiration of 
black and vhite girls. Dissertation tostracts International , Ann 
Arbor, Mich. I University Microfilms, No. 71--1648 (HC, $10i MF , |4) . 
ir.9 pp. 

Educational Aspirations, Role of Others. Racial Differences, SE3 
Differences. Girls. 

The influence of parents, peers, teachers and counselors upon the level 
of educational aspiration of more topically middle- and lower-class 
adolescent black and white girls was investigated. The correlation 
coefficients of middle-class black and white girls differed significantly 
only in the eorrrlation between the aspiration level of these girls arid 
that of the girls used for comparison on the basis of intellectual 
motivation. The correlation coefficients of the lower-class girls were 
not significantly different on any of the self-assessment variables. 
Results did not support the hypotheses that girls who perceive conflicting 
eKpectations from parents and peers or father and mother especially value 
the expectations of a teacher or counselor in goal setting. Only the 
exper nations of an older sibling or relative were perceived to bear a 
:ni; nant relationship to the goals of all four groups of girls. 

(from P. E. Cromwell, (Ed.). Women and Mental Health, A Biblio graphy, 
Washington, D,C,i U. S. Government Printing Office, 1974*) 
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Brooks, Linda. interactivo effects of box and status on self-dis.losure . 
counseling Cente^Rgsearch Report, No,_l^, College P.rk, Maryl.na. 
University of Maryland, 197 J, 15 pages. 

Sox Diffuryn.03. =o 1 f-Di scl osurr: . ThearpiBt Statup. Sex of ThGrapiHt. 



Thi. Study explores the effect of client's sex, tnerapist s ..x ana .ta.u. 
of the therapist on self-disalosure . Three hypotheses were generatea. . 
1) Females would be more disclosing than males, 2) Subject=intervxewer ■ 
paira containing a female would result in greater disclosure than al.- 
Ltle «airs, and 31 Subjects would be more disclosing when thft mter.iew.r 
was presented as a high status rather than a low status person. 

The subiects of the study were 40 male and 40 female unmarried undergrade 
uate students between 18 and 25 years of age, who expressed f J^f 
for sex of a counselor. Interviewers were two male and two female oounselrng 
students who were coached to use a constant interview method, /"or to 
the interview the subjects ware given a paragraph concerning the status ot 
the interviewer, and a receptionist commented on. the interviewer. These 
manupulations as well the decor of the interview ^"^"f ^"^"^^^^^^ 
status of the interviewer. An equal number of male and female interviewee, 
were randomly assigned to high and low. status interviewers. 

Subjects were rated on self-disclosure using the Revealingness Scale 
(Suchman, 1965) revised to' an eight-point continuum. Two 3-minute segment, 
of time during the 15 minute interviews werts evaluated. 

Onlv the hypothesis that sub j eat=interviewer pairs ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ 
result in greater disclosure is significantly sunported. A 2x.x2 analysis 
of variance revealed that 1) males disclosed more to females while females . 
disclosed more to males, 2)dyads containing a female resulted in "^ore 
disclosure than all-male dv.ds, 3)males revealed more to high status inter^ 
viewers, while females ten.ud to disclose more to low status interviewers, 
and 4)high as opposed to low status male interviewers elected more disclosure 
?rom all subjec", while status of female Interviewers resulted m no signif- 
icant dif fGrencGfi , 

The author stresses the need to use multiple measures for evaluating self- 
discl'D.^ure. The author also cautions that this study involved only initial 
contact. r3l^<^ long term contacts may show different results. (13 references) 
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Broveman, I. K., Broverinan, D. M. , Clarkson, F, E, , RosenkrantE^ P,S,, 
and Vogel; S. R, Sex-^role stereotypes and clinical judgments of mental 
health. jQur?-3l of Consulting r^nd Clinical Psychology , 1970, 3£ ' 
1-7. 

Sex--role Perceptions. Mental Health personnel. Sex^typed Behavior, 

SeK^role stereotyping amcng clinical psychologists, psychiatrists , and 
social workers was exainined. It was hypothesized that clinical 
judgments about- the characteristics of haalthy individuals would differ 
as a function of sex of person judged ^ and that these differences in 
clinical judgments would parallel stereotypic sex^role differences. 
A second hypothesis predicted that behaviors and characteristics judged 
healthy for an adult would reseinble behaviors judged healthy for men* 
but differ from those judged healthy for women. 

A questionnaire of 122 bipolar items was administered to a saniple of 
79 clinicians (46 menr 33 women) ? each subject receiving one of tliree 
sets of instructions i To describe a mature ? healthy, socially competent 
(a) adult, (b) man, or (c) wom.an. Agreement scores on the 38 sex-role 
stereotypic items and male and female health scores relative to an ideal 
standard of health (i.e., adult, sex unsxjecif led) were developed from 
questionnaire responses. 

Both male and female clinicians agreed on the behaviors and attributes 
characterizing a mentally healthy man, woman, and adult, independent 
of sex. The differing conceptions of what constitutes a mentally heal 
man and a mentally healthy woman paralleled sex-role stereotypes = 
Clinicians did tend to ascribe male^-valued traits more often to healthy 
men than to healthy women, whereas they ascribed only about half of the 
f emale-^valued traits more often to healthy women than to healthy men. 
The adult and masculine concepts of health did not differ significantly, 
but a significant difference was found between the adult and feminine 
health concepts^ (21 references) 

« 

(from H. S. Astii),, A. Parelman and A. Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C.i U, S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 
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Brown, C.R. and Hellinger, M.L. Therapists' attitudes toward women. 

Journal of Social Work , 1975 (July) , JS6-270. j3 

Therapists' Attitudes. Sex Roles. Sex Differences. 

This paper examines the attitudes of various types of therapists toward 
wompn After reviewing the literature in behavioral sciences to brace changes 
in attitudes toward women, the authors hypothesized that 1) therapists have 
more traditional than contemporary attitudes toward women, 2) female thera- 
pists have 'more contemporary attitudes toward- wman th=n male therapists, 3) 
social wwkers have more contemporary attitudes than do other therapists. 
Of the 274 therapists sampled 177 questionnaires were returned and analyzed. 

The first hypothesis was not supported. The essentially normal distribution^ 
of responses seemed suggestive to the authors of a generally ambivalent atti- 
tude of therapists toward women. Female therapists expressed contemporary 
attitudes toward women significantly more than did male therapists. Hypo- 
theBis 3 also was not supported. Psychiatric nurses, scored the highest num- 
ber of contemporary ratings. But whether these ratings were a function of 
their professional position, or being women, or a combination is not clear. 

A copy of the attitudinal section of the questionnaire is included in the 
articles. Issues of reliability and validity are also discussed. (13 refe 
encas) 
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C ampbe 1 1 , D , P * Wome n da s e r ve be 1 1 e r , The Personnol and G aidance 
jQurnal, 1973, 5^ (8), 545^549. ~ ' " " 

Vocation.:;'- InU^rests, Car^or DtsvelopmonL . Counsoling. 
Women' F. Form. Strongs-Campbell Interest Inventory, 

This rejoinder to Huth's review nt studies of the SVIB^ V^omen ' s Form 
criticizes the conclusions* as well as the lack of comprehensiveness, 
of that review. This author feels that the Handbook_for Jihe Strong 
Vocationa l intarest Blank is an important source of information of the 
pertinent research which was omitted from the review. This author 
suggests chat the failure to differentiate interests for the majority 
of women goes beyond a weakntiss of the instrument but reflects inadequacy 
in the understanding of f;he role of vocationai interests in the career 
development of women. The author contends that 90 studies of the SVIB-- 
women* s form does qualify as extensive investigation. Women do report 
different vocational interest than men regardless of how interests are 
measured. Responses among females tend to be more homogeneous than 
among males* The career versus homemaker dichotomy is attacked as an 
unproductive concept research-wise and tends to obscure individual 
differences within each groups differences Important for counseling. 
Finally, a brief introduction to -the new "unisex Strong'' is presented 
and some of its potential strengths and weaknesses reviewed. (7 refer- 
ences) 
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Canipb'3ll, P.. , and McKain. hX. Intellectual Docline and che Adolescsnf: 
Women* Paper presented ^at the meeting of the American Pijycholoqical 
■sociation, Montreal, August/ 1974, 

IQ Chanqes, Personality Factors. High School Woman. 

This Btudy was dona not only to identify whether adolescent women tend to 
decline in intellectual abilities to a greater extent than do adolescent 
men but also why this happenii. It sought to find differences batwean 
woman "decliners^^ and '*non=decliners** in some personality characteristics 
and their responses to some social stimuli. A sample of 471 high sehool 
seniors (290 girls, 181 boys) from two public and two parochial schools 
in rural, urban and suburban areas of New York State were asked to vol- 
unteer (only two refused). IQ scores aiid type of IQ test taken in seventh 
grade were identified for all subjects. in twelfth grade subjects were 
given the sarne 10 test. Wamen subjects were divided into two groups, 
those who experienced a decline in score and those who did not. Both 
female groups were given FIRO-B test, a semantic differential scale on 
"myself/' an inventory of jobs to categorize for males, females, and both, 
and questions on the importance of women in man/woman relationships. 

Overall, young women showed a decrGase in IQ scores during adoles^:.encc 
while young men showed an increase. Women in the "decline" group rated 
themselves as less active with less need to control than '*non-decliners. " 
Decline in intellectual abilities of adolescent women may be sociological 
in nature. The home environment has been found to have very little effect 
on this decline (Terman, 1936) while school environment- and sex-^typinq 
within the school have much influence (Minuchin, 1974). (29 references ) 



Carter^ cj. A. Advantagas of being a woman therapist, P s y ch o the ra py i 
Theory, Research and Practi-e , 1971, r_ {4), 

Women Therapists* Developmental Experiences. Effectiveness with "^'atients . 

-_iiu ways in which a woman's developmental experiences prepare her for 
;ieing a therapist are discussed and several types of patients for vrnom 
a female, rather than a male, therapist is the better choice are 
discussed. A femalr bv'Sterical patient would be difficult for a man to 
work with because h.:r central problems are with the mother-daughter 
relationship. Ps/chotic patients often find it eaBier to relate to 
a woman since the nurtut^ance of the female activates the patient* s 
do ndency needs in such a way that he temporarily relinquishes his 
at' _-mpfts to k ep the therapist at an emotional distance. Female 
doiinquents and postadolescent women experiencing developmental crises 
also respond ^)tter to female therapists, h multiple approach to 
therapy combines the unique perceptions of both sexes and is especially 
applicable to work with male and female neurotic patients. The emotional 
framework of the female complements and fills deficiences in the cognitive 
approarl. of the male partner. 



(from P. E. Cromwell, (Ed,). Women and Mental Health, A Bi blio graphy , 
Washington, D. C, : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974,) 
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ChristenKen, K,C. and Magoon, T.M. PGrceived hierarchy of help= 
qiving sourcfas for two categories of student problems. Journal 
off Counseling Psychology , 1974, 21 (^) , 311-314, 

Sex Dif f erc:=CGs , Counseling Sources, College Students. 

ThiH study as:^-^se& and cumpartis the different HOurces of help ;:itud(:nts 
choose when seeking help with emotional and educational-vocational 
problems, A sampla of 85 fejnales and 85 males completed a questionnaire 
in which they rank-order sources of help. They were asked to indicate 
previous counseling GXperience. Subjects were subdivided on the basis 
of sex and counseling history and rankings under each problem category 
were analyzed by Kruskal-Wallis one way analyris of variance for 
independent samples. 

Friends and parents are considered first for help with eniotional problems. 
Faculty mem_bers, friei: Is and parents are first preference for aid with 
educational-vocational concerns. No significant difference of rankings 
appears for those who had prior couns-elor contact in high school and . 
those who did not. Sex differences are non-significant on rankings 
under either problem type. Previous contact with a high school 
counselor was related to a student's later perceptions of the potential 
helpfulness of helpgivers^ Male counselor is ranked sixth and female 
counselor seventh for help with sducational-vocational problems. For 
emotion concerns, male counselor is ranked fifth and female counselor 
seventh, (15 references) 
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Chriistonsfcn , K.C. and Sedlacek, W,E. Differential facility attitudes 
tciwarn blacks, ft&maltiK and students in general, Counae ling Center 
RnHOu r';h f^or^or t 1 " , Colleqe Park, KDi University of Maryland, 

Facult . .l^itudc=, Minorities. College Students, 

This study U'as an attempt to Identify the attitudin^l set which foculty 
bring with them into racially and sexually mixad classrooms^ In order 
to ass^aas attitudes by faculty toward black and femalt' undargraduatfis 
as compared to undargraduaiies in general, three forms of a questionnaire 
were developed* The items were identical except on Form B the word 
"black" was inserted and on Form C the word "female" was inserted. The 
quescicnnaires were sent to a random sample of 300 faculty of the " 
University of Maryland^ stratified by rank. Of the 204 questionnaires 
returned 153 (51 percent of the sample) were included in the analysis* 
The final sample was 84 percent male and 16 percent female. 



Overall J the results showed that faculty held more positive attitudes 
toward blacks and females , particularly females ^ than toward undergraduates 
In general. The faculty perceived blacks as serious ^ hardworking, out- 
spoken students who, perhaps, should be kept in line i »?r* Females were 
seen as the bestj hardest working; most creative stiia-:-'4Ca . Results indi-- 
cate the direction of faculty stereotypes of black a.r> r & uridergraduates 
Such stereotypic attitudes should be considered in asbe,'? riliig variables 
affecting the student learning enviroimentp (20 ref ernnc<s.^J 
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CicoreK A,v. and Kitsuse, J* I. The liducational Decision-Makers , 
Indianapolis I The Bobbs=Merrl4.1 Company Inc, 1963, 179pp. 

High School Curriculiffii, Occupational Choice. Educational Aspirations, 
Counseling. institutional Barriers, 

In this book^ the authors propose that high school is a mechanism which ' 
acts'* in society to decide who takes what jobs* They contend that the 
distribution of students into such categories *as college^qualif ied and^ 
non-college-qualified is to a large extent characteristic of the* ad- 
ministrative organization of the high school. Such categories then 
influence the occupational ^choices made by the students. 

A high school known for its excellence of educational progrmn was chosen 
to be studied. Parent^, students # and counselors were studied. Re- 
search was on the "ascription" of parental and student college aspirations 

One part of the stud^<*^was an exploration of how., the student sample 
were organizationally differentiated and processed by the atoinistrations 
personnel. Another section deals with the study of activities of coun-- 
selors afthe high school. The development of student counseling as 
a specialized activity, the status Of counselors* and the; viewpoints 
used by the counselors in the problems they handle are examined. 

In the final chapter the 'authors consider the consequences of the trend 
toward rationalization and bureaucratization of the educational system 
for the open class syst^. They discuss what effect the bureaucratic 
methods used to identify and classify student talent will have on the 
student population as individuals and as mCTibers ot adult society, . 
(2 references) , * 
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Cohen, M* B. Personal identity and sexual identity. Psychiatry , 1966, 
29 (1) , 1-14. ' 



The thesis of this discussion is that considerable incompatibility 
exists between society's traditional definition of sexual role and the 
optimal development of an individual's personal assets. Supportive 
evidence is provided by research on early infancy, longitudinal studies 
of child development, and psychological data on pregnant women and their 
husbands. 

Most children are socialized to regard the nfale as independent and 
dominant and the female as dependent and passive. Infant studies have 
demonstrated innate behavioral and maturational differences in boys and 
girls. However, these differences are increased by parents' differential 
handling of male and female infants from birth on: For exMiple, parents 
tend to talk more to girls and to hold and attend to boys more. 

Longitudinal studies show that boys .who were most active in childhood 
become strongly masculine, sexually active, but weaker in intellectual 
striving in adulthood. Boys nurtured by their mothers give up passivity 
and dependency under societal pressure in adulthood, but replace these 
behaviors wito social anxiety, sedentary and intellectual careers, and 
low levels of sexual activity. Cultural pressures on girls to be 
traditionally feminine cause withdrawal from challenging tasks and 
decreasing interest in intellectual development. Inl^orn tendencies 
toward activity and passivity in boys and girls are not reversed, but 
are repressed, resulting in anxieties about not being considered appro-' 
priately masculine or feminine'L 

Results of childhood developmental processes are seen in the behavior of 
pregnant women and their husbands. The caretaktng responsibilities and 
division of labor necessary for parenthood often intensify conflicts 
about masculine and feminine roles. These conflicts .involve insecurity 
about one's worth as a sexual being and a person, as well as dependency 
imbalances between spouses. It ig concluded that neither activity*" 
passivity nor independency^dependency are valid indexes of masculine^ 
feminine development. The cultural prevalence of these standards only 
serves to promote female incompetency, male hypermasculinization, and 
insecurity and lack of individual fulfillinent in both sexes. '{14 
references) 

(from H. S. As tin. A, Parelman and A. Fisher, Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C. i U. S. Governinent Printing Office, 



Sex-Role Development. Socialisiation Variables, 



1975.) 
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ColSy N*S. On measuring vocational interests of women, ACT Research 
Report, 1972 , 49, 12 pp. . 

Vocational interests. Career Counseling. Sex Differences. SVIB. 
Kuder. Holland- s VPI, ACT's VIP, 

This report presents the results of two studies which examined the 
structure of women's interests as related to inventory interest scales 
and occupational groups. This structure is compared with that found for 
men, and possible inferences from women's interests to the full career 
spectrum are made. An analysis of spatial configuration (Cole and Cole, 
1970) was used to examine the results of both studies. 

The first study examines the structure of women's interests on Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) , the Kuder Occupational Interest 
Survey, Holland's Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) and the ACT 
Vocational Interest Profile (VIP) to discover if a comnon structure 
exists and how it compares to men's interest structure. The analyses 
show a two-dimensional configuration of women's interests. For each 
of the inventories examined the configuration tends to be consistent with 
the Holland ordering and comparable to the configurations for men reported 
by Cole and Hanson (1971). The second study uses Holland's VPI and 
act's VIP to construct two occupational conf igurati-ens for women and 
compares these with women's interest patterns* The occupational configura^ 
tions of the two sainple of women ^ one of four-year college students and 
the other two year college students from the two different inventories 
are quite similar. This tends to support the applicability of Holland's ^ 
circular -^ordering of vocational interest to women. 

In general, the studies indicate that when women's interest are compared 
with those of other women, the resulting structure of interests is 
essentially the same as that found for men. Also^ the occupational 
structure tends to be similar for men and women. Holland's VPI and 
act's VIP are particularly adapt at interrelating women's interests) 
areas and appropriate occupations. The Strong and Kuder are less 
effective for this approach. The author maintains that current inven^ 
tories show women's interest patterns . have a common structure similar 
to men's and their interests can be related to the whole spectrum of 
both traditionally masculine, as well as traditionally feminine choices. 
(28 references) 
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Collins r A.M. and Sadlacek, W*E. Counselor ratings of male and female 
clients. Journal of National Asociation of Woman Deans , Administrators^ 
and Counselors , 1974, 32 (3) , 128-132^. 

Counselor Attitudes. Differential Treatment. 

This study is a preliminary effort to delineate areas in which male and 
female clients in a^' university 'Counseling center are viewed and treated * 
differently. Ratings of 565 female and 645 male clients at the Counseling 
Center, University of Marylandr comprised the data for the study. The 
sample studied included all clients seen from June, 1970 to June, 1971. 
The instrument used was the Codebook of Counseling Categories, an in^house 
data shaet kept on all clients- Sixteen of the items on the instrument were 
used in the study. Item content included demographic variables, intake 
assessments, process judgments anu termination ratings. ^ 

The results indicate that systematic differences in the way counselors 
perceive male and female clients do occur in a university setting. Males 
were more likely to be rated as having vocational-educational problems than 
are females, while females more often are rated as having emotional-social 
problems. From the results of this study, the authors hope to develop 
further research strategies to specify the reasons for and the consequences 
of differential treatment of males and females. (13 references) 
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Committee to Eliminate Sex Discrimination in the Public Schools and the 
DisGrin^inatiQn in Education Committee of NOW (Ann Arbor Chapter) . An 
Action Proposal to Eliminate Sex Discrimination in the Ann Arbor Public 
Schools / Pittsburgh , Penns KNOW, Inc., 1972. 12 pp. ^ 

Sex Bias* Discrimination. Remediation, School Policiei and Programs* 



This document sets out the goals for the Ann Arbor school system as an 
equal op^rtunity sys€em> The nature and responsibilities of the Coiranittee 
are described* They sutaitted a list of policy action recommendations 
based on the criterion of equal opportunity to the Board of Education and 
the Administration for implementation. Policy Action Recoiwnendations are , 
divided into three areas which must be dealt with simultaneously i Recom- 
mendations for the Administration I for In-Service Training; for Program 
Changes. RecoDnmendations for the Administration included immediate written 
orders to all school staff and personnel to equalize students' access to 
and treatment in all school programs and activities* These hold explicit 
implications for the system's architect, lobbyist, budget, hiring practices 
and various policy and procedural in^pe^atives for the superintendent* Rec^ 
commendations for In-Service Training deal with sensitizing administrators, 
teacher s and staff to sex bias in thu schools and with encouraging them 
to actively work for the elimination of discrimination* This sex bias may 
appear not only in programs and organization but also in eKpectations and 
attitudes. Recommendations for program changes and revisions focus on the 
areas of industrial arts, home economics and vocational education, sex edu- 
cation, athletics and student activities and the academic areas of women's 
history and mWth/science and sex bias in instructional materials. (No 
references) J\ 



Connelly D, M, , and Johnson, J. E, Relationship between sex-role , • 
identification and self^esteein in early adolescents. Developmental 
PEychology , 1970, Z_ (2), 268. 

Self-esteem. Adolescents. SeK-role Identification 

This empirical study tested toe hypothesis that early adolescent 
subjects with high appropriate sex-^role identification have more 
positive feelings of self-^esteem than those with low sex=role identic 
fication. Eighth--grade students in a Catholic parochial school, 7Q^ 
boys N and 73 girls, completed the Gough Femininity Scale and the 
Coopirsmith Self "Esteem Inventory* The latter yielded a score for 
totdi^ feelings of self-'esteem and subscores for generai self^esteein 
and for self-esteem in relation to social interactions with peers, home 
life and interactions with parents, and^performance in the academic area. 
Correlations between sex-role identification apd total self-esteem were 
obtained. In addition, the 24 highest and 24 lowest scorers on the 
Gough Scale for each sex were selected to form four groups \ High aex^ 
role Identification (high ID) for males and for females, and low sex- 
role identification (low ID) for males and for females* The data, for 
these four groups were factor analysed .for diff erencres in sf If-esteem 
scores^ ' * 

High ID was significantly correlated with high total self-esteem for 
boys. For girls, there was no significant correlation between ID and 
total self-esteem. Factor analysis supported these general conclusions* 
For total, general, and social self --esteem with peers scores, there was 
no significant difference between high- and low-ID females, but there 
was a signifiaant difference between High- and low-ID males. For the 
same three analyses, the interaction of ID with actual sex was also 
significant. That is, ID and self-esteem 'scores on these scales were 
differently related for males and females., For the total and general 
self-esteem scores, high-iD subjects differed significantly from low-ID 
subjects, and the order of findings was consistenti High-ID males 
scored highest, all females (high ahd' low ID) next highest, and low-ID 
males lowest- The analyses for the Home-parents subscale and the academic 
school subscale showed no significant differences. Neither males nor 
females showed variations in feelings of self --esteem in these areas as 
a function of ID, 

Results indicated that, as the adolescent male's sexual identification 
becbmes more appropriate, his feelings of self-esteem increase, whereas 
there is no difference in feelings of self-esteem between early adoles^ 
cent girls who identify with the masculine role and those who identify 
with the feminine role. It was concluded that the male role may have 
reward value in itself whether the role is adopted by a male or a female - 
(11 references) 

(from H.S. As tin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher. Sex Roles A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C. i U,S, Government Printing Office, 19750 
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Crandallr V. ^ Dewey, ^ Katkdvsky, W. ^ and Preston^ A, Parents' 
attitudes and behaviors and grade^school Ghildren's academic achieve- 
ments. Journal of Genetic PsycholQgy ^ 1964^ 104 , 53-^66 • 

Elementary School Students. Academic Achievement, Parental Influence, 

The relationship between parents'* attitudes and behaviors and children's 
academic performance was investigated as part of a larger study* Subjects 
were 20 boys and 20 girls in the second, third, and fourth grades, and * 
their parents* The sample was representative of all but the lowest 
social class. The children's intellectual abilities Were assessed by 
the Stanf ord=Binet Intelligence Test, and academic performance was measured 
by the California Achievenpnt Test, Parents were interviewed individually 
regarding general parental behaviors (affection, rejection, nurturance) 
anc|^ specific attitudes and redactions to their child's everyday achievement 
efforts. 

Correlations between IQ and achievement scores were of the same magnitude 
generally found in research on children's intelligence and achievement. 
The only .general parental behaviors that significantly predicted academic 
performance pertained to mothers and daughters i Mothers of academically 
competent girls were less affectionate and less nurturant toward their 
daughters than mothers of less proficient girls. Neither mothers' nor 
fathers' expressed values for their child's intellectual experiences 
were positively associated with the child's academic achievement. The 
mother's evaluation of and satisfaction with ^e child's general intellectual 
competence were positively related to the child's actual academic perfor^ 
mance, whereas those of the father were not. Parental instigation of and 
participation in children's Intellectual activities, when correlations 
were significant, were negatively associated with the children's academic 
performance. Fathers of the most academically proficient girls tended 
to praise rather than criticize their everyday intellectual achievement 
attempts. The greater number of significant correlations between parents' 
attitudes and behaviors and daughters' academic proficiency, suggests 
that grade school boys may be less susceptible to adult influence than 
grade school girls. (9 references) ' ' 



(from H,S^ Astin, A, Parelman and A, Fishe^ Sex Roles; A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D,C,i U, S. Government Printing Office, 1975,) 
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Department of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina. Elimination 
of Traditional Sax Stereotypes in Public Schoolgy Suggestad Directions 
and Strategias ^. Availabla froms^ Amanda Smith, State Dapartinent of In^ 
structionr Education Building, Raleigh, North barolina 27611/9 pp. 

Sax Stereotypes, Discrimination. Remadiation. School Policies. 

This documents the general objectives and strategies planned by the State 
Department of Public Instruction in North Carolina for eliminating sex 
stareotypes in their schools* It deals with general education objectives 
relative 'to discrimination, awareness of sex stereot^es, implications for 
guidance services, student placement and curriculum, and instructional mater 
ials* Guidelines for assurihg equitable treatment of boys and g[irls and 
access to special programs, facilities, extracurricular activities, physical 
education and inter scholastic activities are also outlined. Equity between 
the sexes in the areas of discipline, marital or, par'ental status and in stu- 
dent representation is to be examined* Equal oppofrtunity for teachers, 
staff and administrators also must be assured. The schools have the respon- 
sibility to rhake public their policies and activities aimed at eliminating 
sex discrimination. (No references) 
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Dewey, C,R. Exploring interestsi A nonsexist method. The Personnel 
and Guidance jQurnal , 1974, ^2 (5), 311=315. 

Vocational Interests. Personality Constructs. Vocational Guidance. ^7 

This report describes a vocational counseling technique called the 
Non-Sexist Vocational Card Sort rNSVCS) for use with both men and women. 
Seventy-six occupations or occupational categories derived from the male 
and female forms of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Form DD of the 
Kuder Interest Inventory ar'e typed on 3x5 cards and coded according to 
Holland's (1966) sex personality types. 



The client sorts the 76 occupations into three categories i - those he 
or she "would Not Choose," those "In Question" and those he or she 
"Might Choose." Each of these groups is considered separately. For 
the occupations not chosen, the client groups them according to those 
with the same or similar reason for rejection, records these occupations 
and their related reasons. This is done for the -'In Question" and "Might 
Choose" occupations also. The client then rank orders the "Might Choose" 
occupations. Finally, the client is invited to conment on the procedure, 
the occupations present or missing and examine the record sheet to see 
if it was consistent with her/his perceptions. A homework assignment to 
more thoroughly explore "Might Choose" occupations can be given. The 
NSVCS procedure should take 40 to 60 minutes. 

The NSVCS technique focuses on the ci:iteria that a client is using to make 
a vocational decision while involving the client actively in the process. 
According to the author the NSVCS is less sexist than traditional approaches 
to vocational counseling because 1) the same vocational alternatives are 
offered to both men and women, 2) gender of the occupational titles has 
been neutralised, and 3) the process orientation o£ the technique allows 
counselor and client to confront and explore sex==role biases as such biases 
^emerge in the counseling session. (10 references) 

f 
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Dickerson, K. g. Are tainale collage studerits influenced by the expectations 
they perceive their faculty and administration have for them? Journal of 
National AssoGiation of Women D eans and Counselors , 1974, ^ (4), 167-172. 

Faculty Attitudes, Role EKpectations. Role Aspiriitions. 

This study attempts to determine if there is a relationship between women 
students' academic-vocational aspirations and their perception^ of what 
their faculty and administration eKpect of them* Questionnaires were answered 
by a random sample of 379 female students at 4 midwestern colleges and 
un:.versities. The questionnaire included 40 questions: 20 questions designed 
to give an indication of each student's own academic-vocational aspirations 
and 20 questions designed to give, an indication of how the student felt 
the faculty and administration of her institution perceived her academic- 
vocational role. 

While the findings dp not show a cause and effect relationship, female 
students do perceive limited support and encouragement in academe. Regard- 
less of the level of their own aspirations these are higher than their 
parcfeptions of what thay^^ee as the expectations of their faculty and admin- 
istration of them* A sizeable percentage of female students perceive low 
expectation for -^them and are sensitive to diperential traatment of the 
sexes* .They do suggest that students with higher aspirations are moiTe apt 
to feel their faculty and administration havo high expectations for them. 
This refiects tha "pygmalion" notion that one*s behavior^ is influanced by 
another's expectations. Result's of .the study support the notion that 
higher education needs to adapt better to serve the needs of its women 
students. (11 references) 
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Doharty, M,A, Sexual bias in perscmality theory. The Caunselinq 
Psycholbgist , 1973, 4, (1), 67-75. 

Sex Bias, 'counseling Thaorias. Parsonality Theory. Sex diiferences. Research. 

This article raises questions regarding the relevance and appropriateness 
of personality theories as bases for counseling women. In a brief review of 
early Western Philosophiaal psychologist two basic themes emerges 1) male 
is the prototype of humanity and female is understood in relation to him^ 
2) cognitive/ rational behavior is positively valued and associated with 
male? affective, sensual behavior identification is feminine, A detailed 
assessment of Erickson's personality theory for sex bias is presented. 
Three questions are raised about .Erickson * s theory. If Erickson's model 
is essentially a male^ model it is inappropriate to understanding women. 
Since Erickson*s theory is based on polarities, the author questions 
the validity and psychological, soundness of this approach as currently 
used in personality theories. Both human experience and empirical evi= 
dence have demonstrated that eharacteristics defined as ends of a dimen- 
sion exist and interact dynamically within the individual. Finally, 
Erickson's view of women, his virtual identification of woman with mother 
and the existence of the productive inner-bodily space as central to 
her search for identity , is ^qaifsstioned. Psychologists have become in--, 
creasingly sensitve to the gerierali^tion bias as it affects social 
classes and cultures; they have failed to detect the "generic bias" 
which seeks to explain human behavior in terms of "man". These theo- 
retical assumptions affect research on sex difference in two major areas- 
definitions of constructs and selection of research topics. The author 
maintains that since theorists are products of their own time and culture 
and develop theories out of their own experiences and unique 'populations , 
counselors need to examine these theories to ascertain whether the prin- 
ciples derived from them are compatible with contemporary culture and 
life styles of their clients. (19 references) ^ 
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- Dorrii D, S* Idealized sex roles among young people. Journal of 
Human Relations , 1970, (1) , 7 89-191 . 

College Students* Sex-role Perceptions, Female Role, 

This study tested the hypothesis that the female career role of the 
1960 *s has become increasingly accepted as the norm, at least among 
college students. Forty male and 30 female college juniors and 
seniors completed an open-ended questionnaire on the double standard 
of male-female behavior, male-female relationships^ the ideal role 
of the American wpman, and whether most other college students would 
agree with their views on the feinale role. Fifteen of the male students 
were interviewed in depth on the reasons for their answers. 

Sixty percent of the females and 70 percent of the males thought that 
the double standard had declined, particularly in the areas of employment, 
education, sexual behavior, the military, and political involvement* 
Fifty percent of the females and 70 percent of the males indicated their 

- belief that women were increasingly having egalitarian relationships 

<? with men. Both males and females listed as characteristics of the ideal 
female role an egalitarian relationship with males, a companion-comple- 
mentary marriage with mutually agreed upon decisions,' and a lifestyle ■ 
allowing the female to develop her capabilities to the fullest* Despite 
this general consensus, males reported difficulty in acknowledging this 
ideal in their own behavior* However, perceiving no alternative to 
accepting female freedom, the males were attempting to overcome both the 
traditional female stereotypes and traditional male stereotypes of 
dominance and insensitivity , Subjects thought college students of both 
sexes would agree with their views on women's role* (12 references) 

(from H*S* As tin. A* Parelman and A, Fisher, Sex Roles: A Researc h 
Bibliography , Washington, D,c, i U. S, Government Printing Office, 1975.*) 
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Education Committee. Report on Sex Bias in the Public Schools . New Yorki 
National Organization for Women, 1973, 98 pp. 



Sex Bias/ School Policies, Curriculum* Attitudas. Counseling Alternatives. 
Careers, Stereotypes. 

This report attempts to document sex bias and discriinination in public 
schools, particularly in the areas of administration, curriculum and atti= 
tudes. The report uses Congressional Records # court eases, news releases, 
correspondence, findings from research and analysis related to curriculum, 
materials and school policy to illustrate differential treatment of the sexes* 
The following sections focused on guidance and counseling. In the Congress- 
ional Record of March 9, 1971, Shirley Chisolm outlined counselors' respon- 
sibilities: '*to raise the aspiratipns* ot girls, to assist them in achieving 
a satisfactory identity both as women and as workers, and to help replace 
past occupational stereotypes" (p. 3) . In this same statement Chisholm re=- 
commended the formation of a corrunission to study the educational needs of 
girls from early childhood through secondary school, the establishment of in-- 
service training for school counselors in special guidance needs of girls 
and increased appropriations for improved counseling to all students, Ann 
Javrin in her discussion of Sex Bias in Career Counseling (pp, 42==43) illus-- 
trates how firmly entrenched sex-^role stereotypes and sex bias mediate against 
girls having any real freedom of choice regarding a career* She calls for 
consciousne SB -raising among teachers, counselors and principals, a women 
awareness course for students emphasiaing career exploration and revision of 
all course ciirriculum , programs and tcoks from early childhood on to ensure 
the elimination of sexism. A need for other counseling services, especially 
in the areas of sexuality and contraceptives, is also demonstrated. 
(6 references) 
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Elman# J., Press, A, and Rosenkrantz, P. Sex Role Self -Concepts i 

Re a ]^ ^nd I deal , Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 

Psychological Association # Miami Beach, Fla* , 1970* 9 pp. 

Self^-Goncept , Idealized Roles. Stereotypes, College Students. 

How men and women conceptualize ideal males and females was studied 
in relation to their perceptions of typical males and females and their ^ 
perceptions of themselves* The effects of sex-role stereotypes and 
'sex-role ideals on individual salf-concept were also investigated* 

Subjects were 52 male and 52 female students at a 2-year community 
college- h 50-item, bipolar stereotype questionnaire was developed 
from the longer stereotype questionnaire used in earlier studies* 
Respondents indicated traits of the typical male and female, the ideal 
male and female, and their own real and ideal selves on scales consisting 
of stereotypic dif f erentiating # and non-dif f erentiatir^g male- or female- 
valued items * 

Male and female responses on ideal male and female traits were more 
similar than their responses on typical male and female traits* Ideal ' 
males and ideal females were seen as possessing similar socially 
desirable adult traits* The real self-images were more like the perceived 
stereotypes than like the ideal sex roles ^ and the ideal self-images 
more closely resembled the sex-role ideals than they resenijled the, 
stereotypes. Both males and females perceived ideal men and women as 
possessing many of the traits presently valued for the opposite sex* 
Findings suggest a shift by individuals toward more flexible sex typing* 
(7 references) 



(from H. Astin# A* Parelman and A. Fisher* Sex Roles i a Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D*C*i U*S. Government Printing Office, 1975, 
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EntwislG, D. , and Greenberger, E» Adolescents' views of women's 
work role. Ainerican j QurnaI_o f Orthopsychiatry , 1972, 4£ (4), 648^556* 

Adolescents. Pemala Role. Career Attitudes, 

The effects of adolescents' sex, race, IQ, social class, and residential 
locus on their attitudes toward women's work rolo were explored. 
The sampLe^ of 270 male and 305 female ninth graders ware attending 
six Maryland schools dascribad as black inner^city, white inner-city ^ 
black blue-collar, white blue^collar, white rural, and ^ white middle-^ 
class. Subjects answered three forced--choica quastipns on women's 
role included in a large test battery. The quastrons , followed by 
indexes of how strongly the subject felt about each opinion, concerned 
wliether women should work, what kinds of jobs they should hold, and 
whether they are intellectually curious. 

Data, indicated a marked difference betv;een boys and girls about 
women's role, with boys consistently holding more conservative opinions. 
Both sexes disapproved of women holding "men's" jobs^ Black students 
were less opposed to women working than were white students, but they 
were just as negative toward their doing the same work as man. Both 
black and white inner-city students ware ganeraily willing for women 
to work. Blue-collar girls were more conservative than inner-city 
girls on women's role. The greatest differences between girls' and boys* 
views were foufid among the middle-^class white saii^le. Although subjects 
of high IQ generally held liberal views, high-IQ middle-class boys we^e 
least liberal. High-IQ blue-collar students of both sexes were the most 
liberal. These findings are discussed briefly in relation to adolescent 
sex-- role beluivior, occupational aspirations and peer pressure, education, 
and women's role in Ann ri can society. (5 references) 

"(from U.S. Astin, A. rejrelman and A. Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
B i b 1 i o_graphy , Washington, D.C^i U.S-r Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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ii^rickson, (Ld.). A Basic Text for Gu idance Workers. New York i 

Prentice^Hall , Inc., 1947, Seepages. " " "'^ ~^ 



Guidance Curricul-. - , Guidance Techniques and SGrvices, Counseling. Place 
ment. Information ^ourcos. 

This book is a compi^atiion of writings by various people on topics related 
to guidance. It is designed as a textbook for basic guidance courses » The 
book gives a brief view of many of the techniques used in general guidance, 
such as case-study techniques, interviewing techniques, helping pupils 
plan programs , group-guidance techniques, v/ork experience, placeiner^. and 
follow-up services, and therapeutic counseling. The book gives some infor-- 
mation about organizing a guidance ^.program . Sources of information ^ and 



assistance are included. 
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Erickson, V,L. Psychological growth for women- A cognitive devolopmental 
curriculun intervantion , Counsel ing a nd Values, 1974, 1£ (2), 102-116 pp- 

Moral Development. Sax Difference. Counseling Intervention. Curriculum, 
^High School Women, 

This paper focuses on the development of women and the limitations in their 
personal growth and competencies. The research reviewed indicates that 
while males and females tend to score equally well at an early age, during 
adolescence girls tend to level of f earlier and at a lower level than_boys _ 
in a number of cognitive, emotional and moral areas. The author proposes 
that it is the counselors^ responsibility to x^romote equal personal growth 
and competence in TOmen as well' as men by eKamining theories of growth and 
dovelopment, then proposing, testing out and taaching related classroom 
cnrriculum. The major part of the paper describes such a curriculum for 
^Igh school girls based on Kohlberg's cognitive-development theory using a sem- 
inar-practicum model. The muitiple assessments for this women's course in- 
cluded Kohlberg Moral Judgement Scale, Loevinger Sentence Completion Form, 
Attitude Toward Women Scale (Spence and Helmreich, 1973) and some clinical 
measures of psychological growth. It appears possible to integrate content 
and process in curricula in- such a way as to promote psychological as well 
as intellectual growth. This study also illustrates that it is possible to 
link instructional and counseling models to examine theoretical concepts. 
This study is one of the first to indicate an intervention mode that will 
promote movement from conventional toward principled morality and from ex- 
ternal to internal sources; of ego strength in : iuli:^ncent females (33 rGfer- 
ences) 
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Kwinq, T,N, Racial -similarity of client and counselor and client 

Hat iH^'aetioi; with counselinq. Journal of CQun sel ing PsychQlogy , 1974, 

'Zl {5) , 446-449, 

Counselina Satisfaction* Racial Differencas, 

This study posed two questions regarding client evaluations of counseling i 

1) does the client react to counseling interviews more favorably when 
the counselor is of the same rather than of a different racial background? 

2) do counselors differ in their effectiveness in counseling students of 
a different racial background as compared with their ^effectiveness in 
counseling students in general? 

The evaluation forms for 13 black and 13 white students were randomly 
selected for each of three black counselors and eight white counselors* 
Prior to his/her entry to the university^ each ^stud^ent h involved 
in a counseling interview where topics covered were interpretation of 
tests / choice of curriculum, and overview of scholastic and personal 
problems. Students were assigned to counselors haphazardly^-purely on 
the basis of when a counselor had time to see students. 

Re?iul'ts indicate that individual counselors were viewed as significantly 
different from one another in terms of helpfulness. Black students rated 
both white and black counselors more favorably than did white students. 
Black students also indicated a greater likelihood of returning to see 
white counselors than did white students. 

The author concludes that there is little support for the hypothesis that 
counselors need to have the same racial or ethnic background as their 
clients. Nor is the hypothesis of differential effectiveness among coun- 
selors in counseling students with different racial or ethnic backgrounds 
supported. The author does caution that these findings are limited to 
one-interview situations and may not be the same for long-term counseling 
or prr/c>iotherapy . He suggests that it is not racial similarity that is 
import^int, but the experience of the counselor and the human qualities of 
both counselor and client. (13 references) 
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FarTner, s. Helping women to resolve the home^ career conflict. 
Personne l^ and_ Guidance^Joumal , 1971, 49 (10), 795-801, 

Vocational DevGlopment Theories. Role Conflict. Career Choice.' 

Qounselo.^s can no longer dodge the special demands of vocational 
decision^making with women by saying either "Sooner or later she will 
settle down and get married" or^"A woman can do anything a man can do." 
This article presented data indicating the increased participation of 
women in the U.S. labor force and reviewed research literature and 
theories of vocational development relating to the conflict of combining 
home and career rather than choosing one or the other exclusively* 
Factors affecting women's career choices Ji?ere reported to be women's 
perceptions of career roles # social mytln/^ regarding women's place in 
society (e.g., "Your place is in the home")/ and a cultural lag between 
economic realities and technological advancas on the one hand and the 
advice offered by society on the other. Counselors were urged to 
explode social my ths , to help clarify the factors involved in the voca- 
tional choice process with high school and college girls— particularly where 
these factors differ from those affecting men, and to facilitate career 
choices in women which are coironensuKate with their potential. ^ (27 
references) 

(from A. Phelps, Farmer, and T. Backer , S g 1 e^t e d An n o t a t e d Mb 1 i og r aphy 
on Women at Work. New York: Human Science Press, in press. 1976.) 
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Farmer, H.S» and Bohn/ M,j., Jr, Home-career corf lict reductijn and- 

the lovel of career interest in women. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 

1970v 228="232. 

Career Attitudes. Sex-rol^^F . SVIB. Sex-stGreotypes . Counseling, 

This study examines the effect of mental set and cultural bias on 

career attitudes. The Strong V ocational Interest Blank - Form W 

was adininistered to 25 married and 25 single women. All subjects 

first corapleted the test under ^ standard instructions. The test was 

later readininistered with new instructions which were intended to 

reduce the home-career conflict experienced by the women. The new 

instructions told subjects to "pretend that men have come of age and 

that^ 1) men like intelligent women, 2) men and women are promoted equally 

in business and^ in the professions, and 3) raising a family is vary xTsossible 

for a career woman " (p. 230) . 

: ;ults indicate that ■owing the conflict-reducing .instructions scores 
on career scales (aut. rtist, psychologist, la^^er, physician and 

life insurance saleswomci . increased significantly and homemaker scales 
(buyer, business education teacher, secretary, officer worker, elementary 
school teacher, housewife, home economics teacher and dietician) decreased 
significantly, the authors conclude that inventory patterns can change 
if attitudinal response sets are changed and that pretest counseling 
could reduce the home^career conflict and influence SVIB scores. 
( 1 9 ro f or cnces ) 
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Faathc-r. N.T. and Simon, J.G. Reactions to nalG and female success 
and failure in sex-linked occupations, impressions of personality. / 
ra^ual attributions, and perceived likelihood of different consequences. 
T^„^^;^£i_^P^r^f.nAl itiv a nd Social PsychQlogy , 1975, 31 (1), 20-31, 

Sfex-Role Perceptions. Occupational Success. Sex Differences. 

This study explores the question of the way paoples' conceptions about 
sax-roles influence their reactions to itiale and female success at 
various occupations. The hypothesis proposed is that succass at an 
occupation will be more attractive in various ways if success is con-^ 
sistent with social sex-role stereotypes. 

Subjects were 48 girls of relatively high socioeconomic status, from a 
private, church-^oriented high school. The subjects were randOTly 
distributed one of four possible questionnaries . Each questionnaire 
described the success or failure of a male or female in Medical, Nursing, 
or Teacher Training school. Sax and success^f ailure varied in the 
four questionnaires. A 2k2x3 analysis of variance with sex, success^ 
failure, and occupation as ^:he factors was dona. 

This study revealed a tendency of the subjects to upgrade successful 
males in relation to unsuccessful males, and to depreciate successful 
females in relation to unsuccessful females. Successful males ^are 
evaluated as more positive, more powerful, more rula-following and less 
feminine than failing males. For f males, evaluations are cevtrsed. 
Successful males and unsuccessful feiTiales are seen as luckier, busier, 
wiser, more logical, and more honest. An easy course of studies is 
viewed as cause for female success; ability for male success. Males who ^ 
succeed are seen as likely to continue succeeding, to be praised, to be 
famous, and as uniikcjly to wonder if he^s noraal , or to worry about 
itudying too much. The reverse is true of females who succeed. (19 
references ) 
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Feshbach, N,D. A priiner f r r non-sexisin in schools. Draft for Educational 
Hori zens , 1975 (Spring). 1 p. 

Sexism. Sex Stereo typirig . Elenientaryr Junior and Senior High Schools* 

::\ Vd 1 li cl t i O l\ I H S t- T UrTiG n t , 

This article presents a tentative set of quidelines which school personnel, 
parent groups and advisory councils can use to identify educational prac^ 
ticGS and policies which contribute to sex stereotyping and bias. This 
information could then be used as a basis for developing prograins and 
structures whereby educators can play a major role in expandinn the concept 
of women's role. The major rationale for this impetus to change the concept 
of women Vs role is the desire to foster and develop the psychological and 
vocational potential of women based on a moral conviction relative to fair 
play'^Mid equality for all. The evaluation instrument included in the article 
is intended as a guide to assess possible loci of sex discrimination ^ 'bias 
and sexism. The items are not Intended to be exhaustive but are samples of 
types of items considered as re^avant. The instrument focuses on elementary # 
junior high and senior high school. Not. all items are appropriate for all 
settings. The complete-- Asses smont and Evaluation Schedule can then serve 
as a focus of discussion by parent-- staff groups for identifying, planning 
and implementing necessary changes, (31 references) 
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Frank/ -A,C7 and Kirk, "lif f erances in outcomes " for users and 

nonus€3rs of university counseling and psychiatric services i h five 
vear accountability study. Journal of Counseling Psycholo^j^ , 1975 ^ 
2 2 ( 3 ) , 2 5 2 ^ T' 5 B . 

Counselinq. Persistence. Scholastic Differences. Eackground Factors. 
Accountability, 

This study e;caminf2s the relationship of psychological services usage after 
four years and persistences over five years for all letters and science 
freshmen (1210 men and 1210 women) at a large state university. Students 
completed the School and College Ability Test (SCAT, Form UA) , the Strong 
Vocationaj Interest Blank, Men's and Women's Forms, and student information 
sheet upon entering college. After four years all names were checked against 
counseling cent^jr and Psychiatric Services records for users and nor -users 
(four categories) . Then six years after entering data were assembled from 
university records on persistence (u' ■< categories), grade point average # and 
major. 

Both men and women users of the Counseling Center graduated within four years 
at a higher rate than any other category. The proportion of students using 
the counseling center and leaving in bad standing (GPA below 2.0) is lower 
th^t fui non-'users. Among the women, both the total counseled group the 
fourth year graduates had somewhat higher quantitative scores on SCAT, but 
no differences in final GPA were present, .^-,ln general^ counseled and noncoun- 
seled students did not differ in initial scfiolastiG abilities, interests, 
background, or final GPA's and these variables did not explain the differences 
in completion rate. The authors suggest that counseling was the distinguishing 
variable. Hpwever, the difference may be in unassessed variables. The results 
may define a potential accountability basis for these mental health services. ^ 
(12 refarences) 
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FraEier, N» and Sadker, Sexism in School and SQciety . New York: '^^"^ 

Harper s Row, 1973. 215 pp. 

Saxism. Racism, Feminism. Sex-Roles. Self-Esteem. Academic Achievement, 
Occupational Aspirations. Students. 

This book attempts to draw tngether much of the recent literature and thought 
on sexism in toierican society. It attempts to dociunent some of the myths and 
realities of -^omen's role in this society and instances of sex discrimination 
which may ^ imp. ^t on women and men from early cnildhood and elementary school 
through collega and adulthood. The authors begin by Glarifying the meaning 
of feminism. A number of traditions relative to marriage, child care, jobs, 
politics and assumption of responsibility which the authors feel contribute 
to women's second class status are reviewed. The relationship of sexism and 
racism is explored briefly. The nature, source and impact of sex differences 
are introduced. Then, after a checklist of research findings on what a female 
is like after her trip thrcugh the educational process, the institutional 
practice^ and formal and informal policies in elementary and high schools 
and collegas which tend to discriminate against either sex are examined in 
detail. Finally, the authors^ note some recent changes aimed at mitigating 
sexism in schools. (14 to 48 references per chapter) 
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Friea^^r^un: " , ^ Comparativf? Srudy of Counselor Attitudes 

Toward the Further EducatiDnal and Vocational Plans of High School 
GirlB, Digg^rtatinn Abatr acts Internat ion^il , 1970, 3_n (10), 4220 = 
4=.iU (Microfi/n 5 3,00; Xerox 5B,fHi; 171 pau-H . ) 

coiin^'-' :nr Attir-Moc,, h^.x Differunccs. Educat- i.nnal and Vocational 
ABpirationi^ , High School Girls. 

This study examLneH counselor attitudes toward t: Ju^Ja tional and %'o-atlonal 
qoals Mf hinh school qirls in an attempt to determine the nature and 
oxtont of attitudinal difforences among counselors. Of a samplG of 106 
Indiana public school counselors participating in this study, 27 malGS 
and 20 fo-alcs ccmrletod the Strona Vocatinnal Tnterest Blank ^nlo 
nlayinq as a college bound hinh school airl ; 23 males and ?7 famales 
role playod as non-rollenc bound high school girls, A Personal Infor- 
mation Forrn wafi aiso ucmplcted by each counselor. A single classi f ica- ion 
analysis of variance was used to analyse the results, 

Male and female counsalors respondc . differently for the colleqe bound 
qirl vGrsu^^ the non-colleqe bound girl and both displayed distinctive 
attitudes .ward which levels and types of jobs are appropriate for 
each airls. Counselors perceive colleqe bound girls as identifying 
with cultural acnivities and as having vc^rbal skills but items 
reflectinq the diffori^nce between college and non-college bound qirls 
were diffdrent^ for male and female counselors, Male counselors 
associated college bound qirls with traditional feminine occupations 
at the semi-skilled levt^^l and think of women in feminine rolas char- 
acterized by feminine personality traitn. Mai-, counselors perceived 
college bound qirls as having positive attitudes toward female occupa- 
tions and did not even consider male-dominated fields as possible^ 
career options for airi'^. Female counselors perceived college bound 
girls as inf:erested in occupations requiring a colle.i degree and ^ 
considered both traditional and non-tradi t: ioiial caree options for ^ 
women , 

The author ^ujqqests thnt such diffnrences in attitudes and perc^ept ions 
of women's occufJa t ional ml es by eounselors may affect the counsel Inq 
rr'lationship and the hinher educational and vocational goals of female 
studen ts , 
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FrieEG, I,H., Fisher, J., McHugh, H.C. , and Valle, V.A. Attributing -\a 
causes of success and failura: Internal and external barriers to 
achievement in women. Draft of paper for conference on New Directions 
for Research on v^omcn, Madison, Wisconsin, May 30^June 2, 1975, 

AchicvemGnt MotivaLf^n, Sex=role Stareotypes. Attr ibutiDnal pattern. 

This paper is based on the belief that although past studies have 
attributed cauaes of woman's failure to achieve to internal factors 
in women, external barriers to achievement are as important^ if not 
more so, than the internal psychological barriers to achievement. 
Some of the internal cognitive variables which may serve to inhibit 
v;omen*s achievement and the externai sources which may affect these 
cognitions are first considered. Reviewing : any of the past studies*, 
the authors find that it is not unlikely that women have lower gener- 
alized expectancies than men in our culture as a result of widely ht3ld 
seK-^role stereotypes. Literature and theories about attribution of 
success an.^ failure are discussed^ with special , emphasis on attrihu^ 
tional patterns of women. Med ' ator variables, such as low self-esteem 
and fear of success, individual differences, such as andi^ogeny and 
noed for achievement, and situational factors, i.e,, competitiveness 
and type of task, which appear to result in a pattern of general 
externality in women * s . attributions are examined. 

Research which indicates that similar cognitive variables in others 
may be important external barriers to female achievement is also ana- 
lyzed. Cognitions of others concerning women in achievement situations 
appears to be as important, if not more important, than women -s internal 
cognitions. They can act as barriers in two waysi 1) expectations and 
attributions can affoct hiring, promotion, and other opportunities for 
achievement; 2) women's internal cognitive barriers to achievement stem 
from cultural standards to sex appropriate behavior. (88 references) 
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Garman, L. G. and Piatt, v: . T. Se x Ro le St-^rootype ^ jarrj- ndu 
D(^5cription5_^f^ Mature^ J'ersonalities * Parar presented at the meGting 
of the Western Psychological Association, San Francisco, April 27, 
1974. 3 pr . 

Teachars ' Attitudes, SGK--role Stereotypes. Sex Differences, 

The following questions were eKplorad in this paper; (1) Do educators* 
descriptions of healthy^ mature, socially competent individuals 
differ as a function of the sax of the person judged? (2) Does the sex 
of the educator relate to the use of sex-role stereotypes? A sample of 
1Z6 instructors from the elementary, secondary and college levels 
were asked to describe a heal thy ^ =mature , and socially competent adult 
mala, adult famale,- or adult. Comparisons of the instructors for each 
of the three different instructional sets provided the following infor^ 
mationj " (a) educators at all levels show high agreement concerning the 
attributes which characterise haalthy, mature, socially compatent 
adults, adult males,- and adult females, respectively; (b; educators - 
concepts of mature personality differ for men and women; (c) these 
differences parallel cormnon sex-role stereotypics found by previous 
investigators, and generally assign 1 ess socis=. valuy or desirability 
to the feminine role; (d) educators are significantly less likely to 
attribute characteristics which describe mature adults to a woman than 
they ara to a man; and (e) female educators, while also describing women 
as somewhat less than mature adults, nevertheless do see women as coming 
significantly closer to the adult standard than do male educators. 
(1 reference) 



(trom A, Phelpi?, H. Farmer, and T, Backer, S Glected Anno ta ted Bi bliography 
on Women at Work, New York ^ Human Science Press, in press ^ 1976.) 



Goldbere, p. Are women prejudiced against women? Trans-Act ion , 
1968, 5^ (5) , 23-30. 

Sexual Discrimination, College Women. • Professional Women* 

An experimental study was designed to investigate whether there is 
real prf -udice by women against wornon; i.e.* whe-^her perception itself 
is ^distorted .y/ sex discrimination. TVo hypotheses were testedt That 
even when the work ii^ identical, women will value the professional 
work of men more highly than that of women; and that this tendency 
will be greatly diminished or reserved when the professional field 
hanpona to Le on^ traditionally reserved for wornon. 

SuL-jects were 14C randomly selected college women # of whom 100 were 
ust^d for pretesting and 40 in the exptzriment proper. In pretesting, 
the 100 subjects v/ere given a list of 50 occupations and asked to rate 
the degree to which they asHociated the profession with men or with 
women. The two or rupat ions most associated with men the two most associated 
with women, and two neutrals were selected. Six articles from the 
piwfessional literature representing the six occupations were combined 
into bnnklnts. Each article was attributed to a male author in half the 
booklets and to a female author in the 'other half. Each booklet had 
three male and throe femaJe authors* names. In a group session* the 
subjects read the articles arid evaluated each one on a set of nine 
-luestions. No mention was made of the sex of the n thor in the instruc- 
tions . 

Result: clearly supported the first hypothesis: 54 possible compari- 

sons of male and female authors * 3 were tied, 7 tavored female authors^ 

^"ul 44 favored male authors. The pronounced tenn-rncy for subjects to 
evaluate more highlv articles attributed to male authors held not only 
f o r the two ma 1 e " pr'o f c s s i ons ^ hi it for all six. Thus ? the se cond 
hypothcjais was not :-upportod. Results showed a general bias by women 
against wom^jn acro^^..^ pre 'fuys ions and for nine different aspects of 
competence as a prof o:-.- Lonal . (no referencon) 

(from h.H. Astin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher, Sex R oles; A Resei ;rch 
Bibliography, Washington, D.C.t U.S. Government Printing Of fi ce , 1975.0 




Gottfredson^ G.D. and Holland J.L, Vocational choices of men and womens 
A comparison of predictors from the Self --Directed Search. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology , 1975, 2£ (1), 28-^1, 

Vocational interests. Occupatior^i Choice, Self-Directed Search. 
.College Students. 

This report examines thr^.a issues in prediction of vocational choicer 
1) the validity of con^i^onents of the Self ^Directed Search i The occupa- 
tional daydream^ likad and disliked activities , competencies and occupa- 
tional preferencen; 2) the relative usefulness of a person's current 
vocational choi ye of predicting subsequent choices i 3) the issue of 
sex^bias in ^ome interest and ability measures because women have not had 
sufficieni: opportunity to develop interests and abilities in some area 
and renorming such measures to lessen bias. The Self-Directed Search 
was administered to two groups of students, 2508 freshmen at a state 
university and 1,183 students at a public liberal^ arts college, A 
follow-up questionnaire asking for the student's current occupational 
choice /'j^ad" collected three years later for the university sample and 
one ^ear later for the liberal arts sample . 

Ptedictions made from separate- components fo the Self-Directed Search 
are associated with subsequent choice. This lends support to the theore- 
tical notion that each class of personal attributes contribute to a 
person's deciDion. Th,e validity of all predictors supports their practi- 
cal use in self assessment of individual for career advisement. . The 
occupational daydream is the most efficient predictor of later choice 
for both men and women ^ followed by occupational component for men and by 
the summary code for women. The competencies component appears to be 

l^ast efficient for men and the activities self-rating is least efficient 
fo^^ women. The results suggest that what a person" says he or she wants 
to do should be used more in counseling practices and research* (About 
7 2% of the women in the liberal arts college and 62% of the women at the 
state university chose occupations classified as social, making a predic-^ 
tion of a social occupation for all women a better prediction that those 
made in this study,) (18 references) 
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Gottsegen, G.B. , and Gottsegen, M.G. Women and school psychology. 
The School Psychology Digest ^ 1973,. 2 (3), 24^27. 

School PEychology. Women Professionals, Sex DiBtribution. 

This article reviews the role of women professionals in school psychology, their 
position in the school systOT, in profession organisations and their educational 
attainment. Data are presented for the National Association of School 
Psychology MCTibership for 1972. Women comprise 47.7% of listed mej^ers, but 
men are better represented in organizational duties* Only 27% of state 
delegates were women, 38,8% of chairpersons of conmittees and regional 
directors were women and the only woman officer was a secretary. Women 
appear in greater nmnbers in professional school psychology organizations ♦ 
than they do in other areas of psychology. According to a tally of APA 
mOTbership^by sex (Astin, 1973), the division of school psychology had 
the second largest number of women members. The authors conclude with 
a question as to why women are more welcome to school psychology than 
other fields of psychology. Is it because of the stereotypic association 
of women and schools? (g rr- for once s) 
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GurniJ, j.p. and Rivers, W, THg consideration, of race in efforts to end' 
sex bias. In E.E. Diainond (Ed.) Issues of Sex Bias and Sex Fairness in 
Caroer 'Interest MGasurement, Washington, b.C. i U.S. Department of Health, 
f-ducation and WolfarG, 1975. pp/l23--139. (Available from Educational 
Work, National Institute of Education, Washington, D.C. 20208.) 

Sex Bias. Caroor Aspirations. Motivation. Fear of Success. Sex^rolG 
Attitudes. Vocational Inturest Inventories. Occupational Stereotypes. 
Counseling. 

This paper examines the need for sex fairness efforts for black women and 
relates those needs to the measurement of vocational interest. The areas 
covered include the status of minority women' in thq world of work, com- 
parative aspirations of black and white women, career expectations ' and 
piref erences , occupational choice, motivation, sex^role attitudes, norming- 
procedures, and perceptions of interest inventories for minority women, 
especially as these relate .to employinent inequity* - 

The review of pertinent literature suggests that black women are more 
likely to enter the labor force, to be more interested in doing so, to 
work full-time and continuously, perhaps motivated more by a sense of 
responsibility than by achievement need. Gonslstent with this^ is the 
finding that fear of success imagery is' more frequent within a sample of 
white colleqe women than within the black sample. While black women teTO 
to be more traditional in their sax-role .attitudes, they seem to be less 
constricted by their percex^tion of the feminine role. However, they seem 
at least as constricted as white women in their perceptions of what occu- 
pationaJ roles are appropriate for them. 

The authors contend in regard to interest inventories that there may be 
a discontinuity or mismatch between the interest structure developed 
by minority females and those possessed by the criterion (majority) 
group used to validate the interest scale. Thus, the inventory and 
criterion reference group are biased against minority females, both on 
sex and ethnicity grounds. The future usefulness of standardized 
psychological tests and inventories will depend on vigorous research 
efforts to validate properly these instruments for minority use. The 
authors suggest a series of guidelines to combat sex bias toward minority 
women in counselinq and interest measurement. (47 references) 

/ . 
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Hansen, J,C, and Peters, H,J. (Eds J Vocational Guidance and Career 
Developments 5- lected Raadings , New Yorki Macmillan Co., 1971. 

Career Guidance. Vocational Development. Cait-er information. Counseling 
Interaction. Student Subgroups. 

This book of readings looks at the problems in the field of guidance and 
attempts to project significant developments in the field for the 1970 's. 

The book covers nine topical areas. The first part discusses a variety 
of approaches to the nature of work. A second section eKamines the im- 
plications of career counseling in a rapidly changinq society. Part three 
presents an overview of several theories of vocati il development. A 
fourth section looks at the nature of occupational information and con- 
siders some procedures for providing career information. The fifth 
part discusses issues surrounding the counseling interaction. Part six 
presents an overview of guidance at all levels i in elementary, junior 
high, senior high and college. The final three parts consider guidance 
of special populations i part seven looks at guidance of disadvantaged 
youngsters while parts eight and* nine eKamine counseling of women and 
adults respectively. (127+ references ) 
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Hansen, L. S. We are furious (female) but we can shape our own develop-' 
ment^ Personnel and GuidanceJournal , 1972^ 51 (2), 87^93* 

Sex^role Stereotypes^ Counseling Interventions* Curriculum Programs. 
Students, 

Reasons for the anger of women about their traditional social roles 
and limiting social attitudes toward them were eKamined in this article. 
Curriculum programs designed to reduce seK--'role stersotyping and to 
promote female development through an exploration of a variety of J.ife 
styles were outlined for application at the elementary, junior, and 
senior high school levels* It was suggested that counselor intervention 
in the educational process from kindergarten through the 12th grade 
can provide a key to developing the untapped potential of women. 
( 16 references) 



(from A, Phelps, H. Farmer, and T, Backer, Selected Annotated Bibliography 
on Women at Work> New Yorki Human Science Press, in press. 1976*) 
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Harmon, L. W. The childhood and adolescent career plans of college ' 
women. Journal of Vocational Behavior , 1971, \_ (1), 45^56. 

Occupational Aspirations, Persistence of Vocational Preference. Sex 
Stereotypes, College Women, 

The popularity and persistence of early occupation preferences were 
invastigated using the Life Planning Questionnaire for Women and a 
list of 188 occupational titles from the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, A sample of 1188 freshmen wom^n\were asked to yeport, re^.ro- 
spectively, which of the occupationaa titles they had ever considered 
as careers. The research variables were overall popularity of each 
occupation, median age at which each occupation was first considered, 
and persistence of vocational preferences, ^ It was found that while 
early occupational preferences were popular, not all early prefer- 
ences persisted. The most persistent preferences for women in this 
age group (after housewife) were among the typically feminine occu^ 
pations-^^education and social service. The least persistent prefer^ 
ences involved unusual talent, long periods of training, or short 
noncollege training courses. Implications for counselors are the need 
to encourage young women to consider many types of occupations which 
cut across the boundaries of cultural and sex stereotypes^ and to be 
attentive and responsive to the unusual occupations which an adolescent 
girl may be considering rather than directing all girls into ''fields good 
for women." (8 references) . , 

(from A, Phelps, H. Farmer, and T. Backer. Selected Annotated Bibliography 
on Women at Work, New Yorki Human Science Press, in Fress, 1976,) 
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Harnion, L.W, Strong Vocational Interest Blank profiles of disadvantages 
women. Journal of Counsalinq Psychology , 1970, 17 (6), 519-'521, 

Vocational Int' -^sts. Job Training. Counselincr, Disadvantaged Women. 

This study explores the use of the Strong Vocaticnal Interest Blank 
(SVIB) with disadvantaged women by pattern analysis of the profiles 
o£ sLKteen women in a New Careers program and nine women in a high school 
equivalency program, They were minority women f rum poverty areas who 
could be called culturally different and educationally disadvantaged. 
The pattern analysis suggested by Stephenson (1961) was applied to the " 
Occupational Scales of the profiles. 

Primary interest patterns emerge for 72% of these women. Each have 
at least one reject pattern. They do tend to earn a majority of 
their high scores in only two occupational groups, rionprof essional and 
medical service. However, there is considerable variety in the within- 
group pattern, it is true that few of these women obtained high scores 
in professional occupations. The author concludes that tht SVIB can be 
useful in recognizing individuality in disadvantaged women and helping 
them to choose satisfying job training experiences, (4 references) 
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Harrison, B.G. Unlearning the Liai Sexism in School . New York i 
William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1974* 176 pp* 

Sex-^role Stereotypes. Sex Differences, Racial Differences. Community , 
Action Alternatives. 

This book prQEents a chronological, anecdotal account of the struggle by 
the parents and staff of one cooperative school to recognize sexism in 
their school. The information for this narrative was gathered through 
personal observation and intensive interviews with the individuals 
involved. The author begins by examining many of the folktales con- 
cerning sex differences and indication of the pervasiveness of sex- role 
socialisation. The evolution of the mov^ent to recognise and elimi^ 
nate sexist practices in a school which most parents and staff consider 
highly progessive, innovative and exoiting highlights the multiplicity 
of obstacles which can be encountered when any faGtiort attempts to 
combat discrimination. A small group of feminists set up a Sex-Role 
Comnuttee to explore the possible existence of sexism a€ the school. 
The struggle to involve this entire community in this effort is related. 
The political and social activities learned by trial and error to build 
the bridges between parents and staff, blacks and whites, men and women 
are recounted. An objective presentation which includes a videotape 
of illustrations from readers which depict girls in derneaning ways, 
a paper by a psychologist on sex differences in cognition and percep-. 
tion and informal discussions about women in literature and in history 
is suggested as an effective educational tool.. Finally, the author 
relates an assortment of changes which have taken place since the 
Sex Role Conmiittee was founded. This is the start one school took 
to try to change the pattern, '^unlearn ^he lie" that girls are innatelV 
passive, unaggressive, supportive and domestic while boys are innately 
dominant, achieving, adventurous and aggressive. (35 references) 
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Harvey, D, W. and V^inf ield ^ ' R. W, Extending Holland-s theory to adult 
women. Journal of Vocatlortal Behavior ^ 1973, 3 (2), 115^128, , 

Holland's Vocational- Preference Inventory. Construct Validity. 
Reliability. Adult Women, ^ 

This study attempts to determine if Holland's personality types, as deter-^ 
mined by the vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) are valid or ineaningful 
descriptors of women's personality styles and vocational interest* Test= 
retest reliability data is also eKamined, The sample consisted of 61 
women enrolled in a Continuing Education program for Women (CEW) in 1970-71 
The mean age of the women was 40,7, most were married and had been unem- 
ployed for an average of 10 years. The construct validity of the VPI for 
adult women was determined by eKamining the correlational relationships , 
directionally predicted on an a priori basis^ between the VPI and certain 
scales of four criterion tests: the Strong Vocational Interest ^^l<^Mk tor 
Women (SVIB-W) , the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPrL:; .iie 
Allport-Vernon^LindEey Study of Values (SOV) and the Differential Aptitude 
Tests (DAT) . Test-retest reliability was eKamined |by administering the 
VPI once at the beginning of the course and again three weeks later. 

A substantial number of statistically significant positive ^nd negative 
correlations, predicted on an a priori basis, between the VPI scales. 
Intellectual, Conventional and Enterprising , and scales on the criterion 
measures supports the construct validity of these three Holland types. 
While some significant correlations were found between the Realxstic 

Social and Artistic categories and the criterion measure, a large number 
of predicted and supplementary relationships were not found to be signif i- 
. cantly correlated. While this sample, in which the women were bunched in 
the Realistic and Conventional categories^ may not be representative, the 
potential of Holland's theory for use with adult women rests, in part, on 
more validity data with regard to the conceptual meaningfulness of the 
constructs. Test^retest reliability coefficients, ranging from .653 to 
.834 indicate an acceptable level of stability of scores over the 3-^week 
interval. (26 references) 
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Haun, L.E. A study of U.S. counselor educators by sex. The CommlBBion JQ 
for Women- 1973--1974 Report Summary . Washington, D.C.s American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1974. pp. 4-6. 

Counselor Educators. Sox Differences. Differences by Rank. Differences 
Over Time. 

This study attempts to determine whether or not sex discrimination exists 
in Counselor Education programs on the basis , the sex distribution by rank 
of counselor educators. The dfaunselor Education Directory 1974 (Hollis and 
Wantz) was the primary source fdr a listing of counselor educators. It was 
compared with the Counselor Educator Directory 1971 (Hollis and Wantz) to 
determine changes over time. Sex was determined by ascribing gender to the 
first name of the faculty members included. The representativeness of the 
sample was considered good since 94 percent of the' identified institutions 
were included, ^ 

The result showed clear evidence of discrimination against women faculty 
in counselor Education programs. The proportion/ of women receiving doctorates 
in the field from 1961-69 is markedly hig"her than the proportion of women 
faculty in Counselor Education programs. The highest proportion of women 
faculty are employed at the lowest ranks, the proportion of women employed 
decreases as rank increases, and rank is usually an indicator of salary level. 
While the proportion of women employed in Counselor Education programs has 
increased slightly since 1971, the increase has been at the lowest ranks, 
with actually a slight decrease in the proportion bf women at the highest 
rank. (No raference^ 
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Hawley^ P. What women tiiink men thinki Does it affect their career 
choice? Journal of Counaelin^ P^ychQlogy , 1971, 18_ {3), 193-199, 

Career Choice DeterTr.inents , Males' Feminine Ideal, Women's Perceptions, 

The role that men's views play in the careers women choose was explored 
in this study. The author hypothesized that women may be influenced 
in their career choice by what they believe men think is appropriate 
female behavior. Results indicated that women's perceptions of male 
views of the feminine ideal differed significantly depending upon the 
career group to which they b'^longed. Furthermore^ their perceptions 
differed according to whether or not they were married. It was implied 
that counselors need to be more sensitive to this important ^ though 
often unrecogniEed, influence on women's career choices* (18 references) 



(from A. Phelps, Farmer, and T, Backer, Selected^ Annotated Bibliography 
on Women at Work* New Yorki Human Science Press^ in pressl 197G*) 
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Hawley, P. Perceptions of male models of femininity related to 
career choice. Journal of Counseling PsychQlogy y 1972, 19^ (4), 
308=313. ■ 

SeK^role Perceptions. loalized Roles* Career ABpirations, College 
Woinen , 

This investigation replicated a previouB finding that women's career 
choices were differentially related to their perceptions of men's views 
of the feminine ideal. The sample of 136 female San Diego S trite 
College students consisted of education, math or science, and counseling 
majors* subjects were divided into Tnarried and nonmarried categories* 
Thirty^five written statements to be agreed or disagreed with, according 
to what "significant men in my life think,'* were used to rate the importance 
of woman as a partner, ingenue, homemaker, competitors, and knower. ^ 
To determine if diffei^ent perceptions of men's views on women could be 
related to factors other than career choice ^ eight convariates of pergonal 
data were considered in addition to marital status and career plans. 
« 

Those preparing for careers in the male^dominated areas of math and 
science believed men made little differentiation in male^female work 
roles and related behaviors and attitudes. Subjects preparing for the 
more traditionally feminine career of teaching thought that men divided 
work, behavior, and attitudes into male and female categories* Counselors- 
in--preparation, although expected to score similarly to teachars-in- 
preparation, because of the "helping" nature of their profession, instead 
scored closer to the math-science group. The feminine model held by the 
math-science group allowed the widest range of career choices without 
violation of sexual identity. This group and the counselors-to^be were 
more concerned with having good relationships with and providing support 
for" men than were the v/omen who were planning to become teachers. (16 
referencGs) 

(from H. S- As tin, A. Parelman rmd A, Fisher. Sex Rolgs; A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D. C. ; U. S. Government^ Printing Office, 1975,, 
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Heilbrun, AvB., Jr. Female preference for therapist initial interview 
style as a function of client and therapist social role variables. 
Journ al of Counsel ing PBychology, 1971, 18.(4) , 285-291. 

Sex-role Identity. Counselinq Stylo. Sex and Status Difference of 
Counselors . Counsoling Readiness . Attrition- 

This study investigates the relationship between potential female dropouts 
from therapy and preferetices for therapist direc tive-nondirective interview 
behavior during the initial contact. The status and sex of the therapist 
and sex-role identity of the client are systematically varied. The Coun-^ 
selinu Readiness scale and the Masculinity -Femininity scale of the Adjective 
Check List (Gough and Heilbrun, 1965) were used to identify high and low 
counseling readiness and masculine/feminine clients among 71 female volun- 
tee-r clients. Each volunteer was to examine the transcript of an initial 
interview. There were two sections of the transcript, one section direc- 
tive, the other nondirective . Also the therapist was identified as a high- 
status male or female (PhD. in clinical psychology) or a low-status male 
or female (new graduate student). The client was to indicate style prefer- 
ence on a six-point scale from nondirective , strongly preferred, to 
directive, strongly preferred. / 

Overall analysis indicated that high counseling-readiness females do not 
differ from low-counseling readiness females in directive-nondirect i ve 
preference when all types of therapists are con^jidered. There is lower 
preference for interviewerSd directiveness when the therapist is high in 
status regardless of seK. Given high Gounselor status, low counseling- 
readiness'subjects prerar greater direct ivcncss from niale than female 
'.therapists. Given low counselor status, subjacts profor Io^b ddrcctiveness 
f rom fna^l e than female therapists. In a two-factor factorial analysis of 
variance"fdr-4herapist status and sex-role variables a significant status^.. . 
by sex role interaCtion..eraexgeH^ preference for less directl^a Interview 
behavior for high versus low st^tur^tihorapl^tB - ^-fcotaTXy^a ttributable to 
the feminine high counseling-readiness girls. Masculine high counseling- 
readiness girls demonstrated essentially equal preference fur directive- 
noss regardless of status. The author suggests^ furthar clarification of 
the feminine-masculin-o dimension through research may lead to more etfec-^ 
tive therapist-client pairings, (19 references) 
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Heiibrun, A. B. , Jr. Parental identification and the patterning of, 
vocational interests in college males and females. Journal of 
Counseling PsychQlogy , 1969, ^14)7 342^347. 

Parental Models. Career Aspirations. College Students'. 

This study investigated whether the relationshi l.^-^ween tested' 
vocational interests and parental identif icatin- nrioic^ can be modified 
by the masculinity or femininity of the choser i . ..cation model. 

Students at Emory University (47 males, 33 females) were administered 
several scales as part of an intake battery - for vooational-educational 
counseling. Measures obtained were^ Child's perceived similarity 
between himself and each of his parent^^ indicating type and degree 
of parental identification; mascjiilinity-f emininity of the parental 
model, measured by subject ' s^ attribution to mother or father of nine 
'traits previously shown to "be sex-typed for similar sainples; and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

Results showed the following relationships i Father-identified males 
had more primary occupational interests than mother-identified males. 
Mal^a Identified with masculine models (mother or father) showed more 

•rejection scores (fewer occupational interests) and more high- or low- 
interest patterns. Females identified with a masculine mother or feminine 
father had more primary occupational interests than fem.alos identified 
with sex-role-appropriate parents, and .a higher proportion of positive 
interests relative to total pattarned interests. Females with a feminine 
sex-role model (either parent) had a higher number of rejection scores. 
A feminine-mother identification was associated with the most limited 

^^positive career interest development for both sexes. (21 references) 

(from H. S, Astin, A, Parelman and A. Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography e Washington, D.C.i U.S, Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Hpr:ia:.d- , i;. Moxlca n /-.mnri can Chajl ongo to feho Sdcred Cov; . 

Stei- jotvpGs, Muxiuaii ;ua*^i^^:jaiu . .■^::Jhi^iVi:iment , Aiz^t ira t ioHK . Cultural iluos 

Tmc maiu^f ' r iL^n criuicjily i a!i i an.-! l = :studiori^ that cii/ul v/xth 

valuns, ajhievument and aspirations of Mexican Tunoricans. But first the 
author presents the historical developmGnt , of the Mexican American model 
or stGrGotypo in sociological, and anthropolavj-i .^jal n-rioarch. Tiicj :jtudiuh; 
wore analysed and assGssed nn the following factors ^ (1) research'er ' s 
bi'iS, (2) inadequacy and inapprc^priateness of theoretical framework ^ 

(3) :w3phii^try and irrationality, (4) inappropr iatenGss and subjectivity 
of survey tochniques, (5) in terr -etation of findings. In each instance, 
these studies are cited for lack of sensitivity to subculture variations, 
for i/erpetuu j.ng t:-^ McKican AmGri;::in . KGreotype which then serves as a 
school rationale f^ c the treatment and manipulation of this ethnic group. 

(42 reterences) 
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\Uj^\3 , R.A. Social class and -^thnic influences on socialisation. in 
?,!(, MusB^jn (Ed,) Carmicha ol ' s Man ual Cliild Psyc ho logy, (Vol. 2), 
Mow York; John Wiley and Sons^ Inc.. .^70. pp 457-^558, 

Socialization. ClasB and Ethnic Dif turt^n-us , Urban roni\ Far I y Kciationn. 
pGrsonality, Behavioral Systems. 

This chapter presents the concepts of socialisation and social class, their 
Tjarameters and interrelationship, A number of the methodological problems 
involved in the study ot class-related behavior prefaces this review of the 
relevent literature. Lack of uniformity of research techniques, ovorlapping 
or nonspecific categories, failure to distinguish social class from associated 
variables, indirect, unverified data sources and eni] Masis on central 
Lendencies rather thai, variability witiiin wi-.up M ^ -h--,- f^.Hi.i.^' uuoluli;-: 
^.-cfiusc of the complexity of the topic, the focus of this chapter is on urban 
poor in the United States to illustrate the types of transmission that occur 
and to indicate how the circumstances of the environment are translated into 
child-rearing practicen. The circumstances of lower-working=class life in 
urban socictv are summarized and adaptive consequences hiqhliqhted. Those 
ooerations mediating between social ecology and behavior are reviewed. 
Finally, the research dealing with social-class differences :i intrafamnv 
psvchosocial operations and in children's personality and behavior are 
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Hill, G.E. Management hn-i Imp rgvumGnt ot Guiclance, New York^ ApianLun« 
Century =Crof ts , 196£3 . 

Guidancu Theory. Schooi >:uidancG S\ -turns. Vocational Guidance, Studont 
Subqroupri . Tost Inq . Personnel , 

This three part book d-;: -ribes a rationale for guidance, h^v/ l.. efruetivul 
manaqe a quidance syatam in the HchoolB and new directions in th- guidance 
fl^ld. 

part 1 Ik an attempt on the author * s part to state his position ragardinq 
the mea: ing and purpose of guidance and to provide material which will 
enable p^ nle in the guidance profession to develop their own goals and 
philosoF^hy for the field. Part II discusses ways of equalizing the 
quality of guidance services available across schools. It raises severai 
i^fnies regarding management for improved guidance services. Part ill 
conL^idorr^ five area^ of guidancn needing more careful attention by pro- 
fessionals in tho field. These include: a definition of vocational 
guidance, guidance for the intellectually talented and the disadvantagwd , 
concerr. with standardised testing and the selection of guidanc . workers. 
(178 r^: for uncos) 



H.Lii, C,E, Sfjv rji ciioiiL and c^iix arid eKpcriance iBVyi oi cuunBoiar. 
.Journa l of Coiiriselx nc PsychQlogy, 1975, 2^ il) r 6=11. 



JOM jI f r'or^;.riC-/;'. Co .n^i^o 1. i nq Behavior. ^f?rX-Rola Ptcror3t:.y;uii'.;N F-il- 
C-jn:idonca, Couni-^olcr Train i' - 

«'V. ^ ^. . " h n V i c^r 1 1 o^foc^- "^^^'-^ c^f ^^li^^n^: nnd nnnr'-^^lor nnd 

;Ju} offoct of oxp'irionco level of counS'-'l.ors in conjunction with the Ke:-: 
variAbb:v>i - " Twenty-four coun^^olors:^ (12 men, 12 womGn) , half counsolorH 
In uraiiiinq and half wi at least two yoarrs eKpcrienco, recorded the 
Rr'f-::)nd counr^nlinq sciision v/ith one main and one fenale counseleo. Satis- 
f ^.'tion itumK, froquencjy counts of ^^ohhselor and cliGnt varbal behavior, 
a-t;Lvitv 1^-vel and judqG's rating:;^ worn ob^-M irinri for oach session. Several 
mulriulo linear ronresfeion analyBi:S eKariin.-? nain effect of box and inter- 
a::"iv'j ' f ■ r if;! r i -^n ^ ■ . 

1 n..xpr-r ien^jed counselor^?, both fT\ale and i:. -ia.b'!, appear the most umpathetic 
,,.,..1 a-jlLv. :.nd ..dicit- luor- E-elmq with a,. ^ . :■: .lient.? tlran with onpor^-^- 
nox client-^. wihli onrHisite box f^Ii^'nf.^ 1 n -xaer ienced counsoiors talk mare 
abnut their ^-wn feclincjB. When experienced counp^dors, Vj'^th male and 
r- ale are i>aired with ?wi;^^e :iex clieni- tliey focus on feelings and are 

more eni[)athLC whereas wici. opposite yex clients thwy arc more active and 
directive but did not for i;^ on feelinq^i. Fenales are rated as exi:*lorxnq 
t.aemael vcH in qreater deoth ihan nales. Thene data did not concnr with the 
nnrnV^'-^r o^^ affective ne I f referents? which wan i lu l^eha%^ioral ratine of 
feelinq exijre^ised. CiientH of f^;male coUiia-d-ors ru:.>ort r^ore t i^s rac ^ iun 
v/ita tn.j :-:j::.\:^i\un than did ■ I i ^:n t O f rnalr= counfi^dnra. The most; emi^atliic, 
aal Lv^^ and a.-it-LnfLed c^ a^^^darn ar- exiv-rienced female?^^ and inexperienced 

'piie ei:i;^;-ct:a of x r^de nt5;r-^eoi;ypinq and d i M^f^^>TM^^'"*.e4 in 5wdf cntif i^ 
i-r;cr^ ar'- f 1 i ■ -ix; u -d ■ ^xt.-i:. : ve Ly bv tlr^ author. "lie implicationn of the.a = 
:Mndiaq-^ :'or con: -ebn" M^^inian nv' a 1 d 1 S'^^u^ e;ed , i i " ■ r'^. r-r^.u-:' ) 
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iilshik^, P. ■'vlf-conceptiii ot aixtii grad^ girls of MGxican--Amerd -in 

d'jHcant, California Journal of , Educational RGgearcji , 1069 ^ 20_ (2), 
50=62, ^ " " ■ 

^1 -ar1f:>n i hch) nvi^v- . R?-^ 1 f f."nnr;np ^ . Tntr^rnst^H. Minority Girls, 
'•;aciai Differencod. 

At\ U.VQ^t] ration which attGmpt?! to determine lo rGlationships among 
jHolf=aonccpt, academic achievement, intelligence, and interests is 
presented. The S^>f-Concept Scale (BCB) and th= Child Self ^Description 
Scale (CSS) were administered 'to G5 siKth grade girls of Mexican-American 
(MA) da scent. Scholastic characteristics were defined by the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intel liqence Test scores and by the Stanford Achievement Test 
scores. The results obtained were compared with the results from a 
similar study using white sixth grade girls in Georgia as subjects, 
'"h'-' cnmparison betweon groups revealed that the moan concept scores for 
both solf and ideal self are higher for the Georgia group than the MA 
groupj* There is a significant posi^ive relationship between self^concept 
and factors of intf^lligenco and acadenlc achiovemGnt for the MA groupl 
Mi;..:, grade placemunts on the achiev...^^ijnt test for the MA group arc tv^o 
grade levels lower than actual grade. Further, the findings show that 
both groups of girls assigned themselves similar patterns of self^ 
descriptic^^^ . However, the MA sixth qrado airl with a high self^concept 
had more? succt::*:; in academic achievement than did th ^ sixth grader of a 
^nmilar backqr^ und with a low tie If -^concept. In view of the results of 
in tell iqence and achlev^^mtnit t(ostlng# the group of girls from Georqia 
v/riuld hav*' a 1 - a; t:*^r .chancM' of entering and surr. *^^d ■ rig in college. It 
in nuqf"i':'Sted that the school [)rovide every opporLunity for bringing the 
ruaiity and tdin anpiratirnt 1 ayn 1 of tha MA ntudont -loser to<r^th»a-, 
('> Tf ^ f nrenu^ s ) f 

( I rom A, M. radii] a and V, Aranda. Latino Men t:. il H o a j. t h ^ B i bl i m j r ji pliy 
and Abstracts. Washinqtorj, D.C.^ U.S. Governmont Pri ating Office, 1074,) 
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Hotfman, L, w. Early childhood ^xtieriences ^and woman's achievement 
motives. Journal of Social Issu ob , 1972, 2£ (L, , 129-155. 

Achievoment Motivation, Parental Influence. 

A critical review of child development literature of nhe lanr three 
decade:- examines women ' s achievement motives and behavior. Limitations 
of research on child development, such as 1 : of standardization of 
terminology, generalization of results frc- inq-.'-^pulation , and arrl^iguity 
in conceptualization, affect empirical daL n Lhis field. The examination 
of research on independence and autonomy trcjining of young chilclren, 
e.aly mother--inf ant interaction, and sex differences in achievoment 
ni-. Li vat ion provide support for the theory prc]^:osad to explain female 
underachievement 1 Female children are not given enough parental encourage-- 
in-jiit in early strivings for independence. Consequrntly , female children 
do not dc^velop the confidence and sense of independence needed to cop^e 
with their environments. They develop neither adequate skills nor 
confidonce, but ^-Ontinue to be dependf^nt upon others. Their achievement 
behaviors ar^ motivated by a desire to please. Moreover, the females' 
high need fw. affili-Ltion often blocks their acliieveinent motives, and 
their perforrTu .e is either s.^ rificed or achieved at the cost of high 
levels of anxiety, 

rt is ^oncladed t:har furt-U' r research is needed La provide insight into 
t;nf- prr.-M-^s&es that create differences hetween the sexes in achievement 
orientation. (^-^B re: - rences) 

(from il, Astin, A. Parelman and A, Fisher. SeK tolos - A Re s earch 
Hiljli^iKjjvyoiiy* WaHhlnqtinn, D.Ci/ U.S. Government Printing Office, 
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ll■■nd^ J. So:-: diffc'ronces in so'.:-"COs of social self=asteem. 
uo urna 1 ot i_" miH U I tiiTig and Miical_ ^s\^noj j;;qv_. 1972, 2£ (^^f 343-347, 

^ulf-estt./o::u Col logo Studoiit :: . 

Tliv lntor=.i:-:icn of of suhj^'- '^ v/ith various ^o^ir^os of social 

self-esteem was examined in relation to level of social seif-es tGum. 
Source variables solGcted were need for approval, course grades, 
faniily sihl;.TLq structure, Jind percoived parental identification. It 
was liyr r3thesiz:cu that the level of social self-estf3Gm would not differ 
botwuei. sexes, but that its correlates would differ for Lho two sexes, 
r^ubiacts were 40 female and 38 male students in an introductory 
pByclialogy course at Emory UnivGrsity, Social self-esteem was 
rnfvnsiired by having each snbioct rank order hlmr^elf or herself within 
a set of five social roles; ^iix such sets wt;re ranked by each iubjeot, 
Thu Marl:.>we^Crov;ne Social Desirability Scale neasured need for approval. 
A nin^-it.':m Hen^antic; differuntial rati:..^ indicated perceived parental 
identification. The family structure variables were ordinal position 
and sex of sibling. Course graders were reported by the instiuctor. 

Hesults ^hf d a negative correlation of social desir u)ility scores w±th 
se If-este 'in- f (^r females, but not For males. For maJ / a low course 
grade was ascueiated with lower self-^esteem; for femalus, a high grade 
was associ.ited with lower self^estocnu ^^j>: dirferetices were also found 
In the relationship betwoen family i^tructcre and self =es teem: For malt^s 
atialyk^i^d s<.=pa ra t e ly , first; borns wiih feni.Me s^'cond sibling;,^ had higlier 
self-nsteem than first l^^u^ns with male second siblings; for females 
.inalyr^ed sr^parat^ay, family structure variables yield^-d no siqnificaid 
di rfMriUices . For all first: born-, self-^esteem was lower in f^^males than 
In ma 1 c :'!-: , re-- i f^dleiu. Of s»es of ? the second sibllnq. For both sexes 
analy:^-d t:ugnt:h«T, first horns with second-born siblinqs of the opposite 
s*.:x had hiqh^ir s^j 1 1-. >s tf in than th(.3c;e with same = seK second sil^lings. No 
siqnifieant differr'nces were found in the parente] identification analysis. 
( I e re !7 'Hf^* ^s ) 

(fri^!T; fP;^, Astin, /w Parf:lman and A, Fisher. 5?JK Rolt? S| A Research 

]U b 1 i.eqr.iphy^ Wasin nc] to! i , P.C*: U * Governmiijit Printing Offi.ce, 1U73.) 



liornnr/ M, 3. Toward an undorctanding of achievement-rola ced conflicts 
In wj-jn. Jourr.al of Social Xasu>.:3, 1972, 23 (2; , 



Achievement Motiv^ition. Sox-'role PerceptionH, StGreotyl.^/L7 . K- . ; - 
concept 

A HorioB of achievement-motivation studios c^ iducted ovor a 7=y rar 
period is reviewed in detail within th© framework of an expect(2ncy = 
value tiiQory of mntlvation. The individnal female is said to develoo 
an expectancy that succobs in achievement^related situations will 
followed by negative external and/or internal consequences, as a 
result of a widely held societal stereotype. This ;stereotypo views 
cur'pett.::,co , indepondencu f competitiveness/ and intellectual achieve- 
ment as basically inconsistent with femininity, even though positively 
related to rnasculinity and mental health. It is hypothesized that a 
mutivu Lo avoi<l success is thereby aroused in oth.. rwise achievomoiit- 
motivat:od wom^'-: and inhibits th'-'ir performance and levels of aspiration, 

Male and female colleqe studon' f female ? nior hiqh and high Bchnol 
students, and female admin i s trn t i ve recretar i cl; in a lawju corporation 
w-;re .:;dminis tered the standard 'V\\- ' App^^'^ r^--^nt i Test for the 
a^dilevomor) t motive/ using verbal rai r than pictorial cues. A vi'rlj. 
cue connoting a high ' .^vel of accompl J.nhment in a miKed-sex competitive 
achieveffieni: situation was .idd^-^d, A sini b^ i^rescn t-absent system was 
used for scorin^: fear of; su coons imagery. liome subi^^cts also ^opor:d?id 
to a questionnaire^ arid liad i.ntfouMve interviews which explored the 
b< havioral im|-oict: af thf- morlve to avoid success. Fear of suocoss wa?i 
i L vr^s tiqai^ =d a- ■•. function of aqe , : : , educational and ability levels, 
T--.'-'-' positivo .-ich i.'"^vomr-nl motivation, aiid social enviconmcnt. 

F"..ir of sur-:- :oi Wtjt^i l^ound mor«^ often among females t.lian among mal^oj 
<iiv.\ incr(s;i:-; . 1 witii agi:, fduoational i eve 1 , and ability (i.o,, pr(jbabiJity 
of achievin:] suc^cess) for \ h^i females. This fcir was most oftcni exhibited 
by females in miK'-d-sex competitive t^it itat ions , rather than in noncompeti- 
tive but achievement-or leiited ones. it is concluded that hlc|]'ily competent 
anci othc^rwi^;u ^-iOhi ovumf^nt-UiOt.i Vriil c'u yoiing women, wulsi tacLiu witli a .^nid Lct 
between their feminine imaqf^ and development or eicpros: ;ion of competence/ 
adjust thc^i r b'diaviors to an internalized sex^role st^ reotype, Impairmr t 
of the eduoa :i ^rriaf and in te t ijo rsona 1 functioiiing of chose higli in fear oi. 
siiccoss wo. fourul, ^^om?' f>ossiblc^ cj^usaMv^.' mechanisns and possibU' 
con segue n^voi of tdip mot^iv^' for both * he individual n^-:d society ar*-^ 
discussed, ( bJ rof ervSicnr: ] 

'l 

(fa-om lUH, Astiro A. ^'..u^.-lman and A, Finhorj. ^ ^ >^^, ^ jHi ' . . I^J: "^^^^^^^ 
nihUf<]r--i}>hy f V/iotiingtOfw to C . ^ \b fJ , fiovornment Printing orficco 107';.) 



Ho-'.^ard, S, L iberating Our ChildrQn, Ourselv_e_s . Washington, D.Ci ^ 
A-'vrican Association of Univ^-rBity WoTnen , 1975, 59 pp. 

^ .v-Role Stnreotypinq, SociRlizatir;n . *Tu^achor .icatioi.. Counseling. 
Women -s Studios, 

This hanciboDk is intendod ..n a quiJ-j i-o toacher caducators in devolopmg 
women's Studies course materials. The foremost goal of Women's Studies in 
uoacher Gducatio,. is to interrupt che process r".* which sex^role sterirotyping 
is ptsrpotuatod in the schools. Examination by students of discriminatory' 
R'.'hool' practices and policies is used to increase their awaroness of their own 
sax biases. Sex differences and the socialization process are studied. 
OpiH^rtunities for developiiig tools, methodology and materials to elimii.atG 
SQK role stereo-cyping i[i school policies, programs and material are presented. 
Stucnuits study and design strategies for promoting sex equality in educational 
institutions. The histiory of Women's Studies and a rationale for incorporating 
them in tuacher education are prosontod. A course outline and detailed course 
objoctlv-s are enumerated. Numerous 1e i i ng projects whi 1 ^ mostly traditional 
(lectures, discussions, reading lists, exarr^ , prujects and papers) emphasiEe 
/:in involvement of students in the planninr , dGvelopmeii and tec. hing of the 
course. A r mprohensive course sv 1 1h hui^ and a 272^item : :ading list are 
included. > . : feroncos) 
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Hunter, K. Help v/omen plan for the second half. Adult Leadership , 1965, J/ 

n CO) , 311+/ 

Adult V^omeiu Groui^ CounHoiinq. 

This articio rar)oi o:; a 10-woek non=credit nvouy counselijiy course call.:-d 
"Plan for the SGCond Half of Your hife'' ti:.it v;as developed at Lue Univer£u::y 
of Akron. The xAirpose of the group was to provide guidance und information 
to wen;en whc v/irh-- ^ re?^un;0 or begin a career. The speakers incMTlf^d 
iniHjrtant employer h in Lhe ;rea who discussed needs, job opportunii:ie^ 
..r.d necessiary requirements; university : department rGpresentatives who 
talked aobut academic requirements, courses, the demands for qraudn'-'S, and 
academic success of mature students; a panel of vramen who had combined 
career and fj-mily spoke on the pros and cons of this arrangement, ar.i 
a medical physician also discussed the advantages and disadvantages of 
combi n.nq career and family? and a m.odeling school operator who talked 
about proper grooming and wardrobe for a career return. The course 
also had an exten.nve reading list, self ^analysis was encouraged, job 
^^esume wrting was taught:, and conferences with employers or university 
. .partmi^nt chairnv.:n v/t.\:ro enc:.uraged. 

There were S3 women In the group, 55 of whr^m had gone to college and 2G 
held degree; . including 3 with master's dcv-^ees, Ceventy-eight of the women 
were marrii. 3 were widowed, and none were livorced, Thuir children's 
ages ranged from pre^school to married. Although family incomes ranged 
from S4,00n-$60,nu0, 53 T:ercent were between ;:d ' ,000 and $20,000. 

The author felt publicity wa very impt.>rt:ant In reaching thesu wchikju. 
While many of them were iencing conflict about combining hoine 

responsibilities with cv^wi a pnrt-^timo career when they began the 
ronroe, many socmnd to rr-^np/e thi:-^ cnnflict; luring the in = v;eek r'^^rio:^, 
(no references) 



Huth, C.:-, M'i-asiirinq wom^n'i?: Hov; nr^nfn]? Th e Personnel a nd_ Cu idance 
Journal , 1'j73, 5i (3) 539-b45. 

Voo liiirr; .IX Intercsc^^. Carour IjuveloL;:ncn t , Moiiabiii -ry. : l ■.^dicuiv^:: 
Val Idlty . ^ .-^T^^W. Cour^^^ol : > ,-7 . 

This ar^iclr- -evi.'.v-:- recent: st-:Uc^^ ui^ing the Strong Vocational " .tor! " 
nl::.:^h - v; ' forrn. '.r'hc? :l^:*:';■rr cuor:^' :on? tho validity of thin .- 
mont. It dooM diRtinqulHh twc distinct intercBt patterns o- ^iie I 
ot high scoroH on physician, :.Hyc;iologist ? author / art:^ : = t and lawyG./ 

:os for ono qroup and high scoru::; o-. housowifo^ hor economics teacher, 
ijffico 'vorkcr and stenographer scales ror che other. The mGaning or 
Lmfnic -tionK of this tainolar split is not completely clear. ^fhilo the 
i^redic-ivc validity of tho SVIB^W fj^v the "career itted" was about 

• -.Tual "vo the validity of the men's form, it does not predict which women 
^•.■ill h' -orio career cormnattod. The author questions the usefulness of tni?> 
instrur nt for cmms'^linq women since it does not differentiate the 
inter-^ ; of lliu mnk^cirivy of women = ^ ■' ' r ^ ' r ^-r l^i n u ■ ) 
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Iglitzen, L.B. A child's oye viev/ oi '-x roias. 
Stereotyping in t he Sciiuols . WashinyLwiw D.C. i 
Association, 1973"^ Pp 23-30. 

Sex St^ruotypus. Occupational AspiraLions, Family I'.Qiations, 
Polirical AwarenosH, Elementary Students. 

This paper Hummarize:^ two studios dealing with sex stereotypina 
among fifth qrade st: ients. The first study involving 141 boys 
and '49 -^rirlF sought to Bhow tns extGnt of sex stereotyped views 
of career and employment patterns, social roles in home and tamiiy 
and the child's view c: his/her role as an adult. Children were 
asked sort a list f job and personality traits into those 
"for men", those ^"len" and those "for men and women." Boys 

and girls demonstrate dex stereotyping. Although girls were less 
inclined to reverse traditional sex^tied jobs than boys, girls 
were more willing to see jobs open to either sax. Children of 
both :cxos tended to see personalis' traits as distinctly mascuJiu^ 
or feminine, though they did not always agree on which sex should 

linked with a particular traiL. Overall, girls had varied 
career aspirations, though these were heavily weighted towarc 
traditional female occupations. Only 6 i:)ercent said they wouid 
bo simply a mother or housewife. However, when asked to duscri.taey 
how they v-^uld spend a typical day in their future, girls showed 
a marked v^xscreponcy i.^jtiween their stated career goals and their 
actual day. Girls emphasized marriage and family much more than 
boys did. Boys fDcunod more on details of job and career. This 
data liidicated that criildrL^n wi Mi working mothers - especially 
qiris - had more liberal views on ^ oles of men and women in society. 

Tn a Hecond study of HO hoys and 67 girls in the fifth grade an 
^^xpnnded qunst-onnalrn was adni = nisterod to seu if sex stereotyninq 
found the first study was rei-licated and to Hee what effect, 
if any, :nose views had on children's political attitudes and 
beliefs. W)\en boys and girls were asked to ^:hoose any possiblLj 
political job the same small number of boys and girls chose b- 
President, A siseable nurU^er of boys chose mayor, not one girl did. 
For girls a popular choice was school board head or judge. I^nt 
whether those choices were made as realistic options or on t ' 
basis of stMreotypr: is indeterminato , On a composite index 
political information and awareness girls did more poorly than 
hoys. Other sex differences werf: in line with the previous 
study. Wl^.lo stereotypy g cle.^riy ex is is, the data did not show 
any stioig relationship betweeii it and political awaren^-ss. 
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Johansson, C.E. Tecn;:.lc:al aKuects^ Problsms of scale developmGnt, 
nonns, item dif f e-en-j£=s by f^ex and chs rate of change in occupational 
group characteristics. In E.E. Diamond (Ed,) Issues of Sax Bias and 
Sex Fairnegs in Careo r I nterest Mear u rement , Washington, D.C. i U.S, 
;vn-firf-';r; . "-Ifar--. Pp. 65-88, (Available fror 

Educational Work, r^acionai Institute of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20208) . 

:c Hi Vocational l!.:. -^roHtij . Kik; -r. SVIB, Minority Bias. Tochnical 

-- '-■ ^ ' - " '\ -■ r r-: s ^ Ir'.%'cntor Ic:" i iiKvlDrin^- 

^ho conplaxitio?^ n^ it. on sampling, ^rniing, scoring and ropor^oing of 
rosults in relation to ;ti f f arnntial „?^^^atmant of the sexes an., suggests 
u'iidulinos CO elinijpHt:- or alleviate- any T-ot:eritial HQx-biasinq factors. 
At thn item development level usin^; ^he ^ai-o :^et of items for both male 
n!ni females is reconuaendua . F.^.ci^a care shonld be OKorcisen bo items , 
jr- -^^^t :.nnerently more appl-.;ihl^ to c. ^ t^>ier a-; dor or discriminate against' 
minority grou^) momber^i. fn ^'eference to norming, soorinq and roportxng 
r-:->-:jts both criterion (oocnpa t ional ) scale:^ and internal (basic interest) 
/scales are n conc^^rn* A T^.--rson's sc7ore on a criterion scale measures 
tiie extent nr similarity to those in the criticrion sample. The extent 
and r-agnitude of di f f o rem betwu^^n male .^ud if-mab;. reHoan^uB an .1 how 
to accomniodate *:tiesn d i i: fer c^nces is of immeniate importance. Since inalo-^ 
female response Uftvjrences appear to 1)-^ fairly stable a:.d large even 
when ocr-ipation is -ontrolled for/ the author sugrrests occupational scales 
shonld bo develo^^ou Tor male '-. .. iter ion and female criterion sampl^.;s 
separately. Wlien appropriate sex criterion sample does not exist opposite 
sex crit^-rion sam:d.e should be used for reporting scales but with cautions 
qp.-::- '•^^■■-sible /'ex ro^^^r^ on^'* ^^e^ ] mvo P/ed. Pnsic d nterest scalu;^ {internally 
b.i i=.;d >>*.ales) are based on tl^^^ iriterreb-iionship of items within the iiiven- 
Lcee.n The autlior focl:.^ w;nfi; one s-:.y b' equally representative of males 
.:n..i --males w^"-- M lesnei: the impact: nofoiitial rKn< bias, Di f f c r-n^ ^ lal 
,r...M,.^.: frcqu.Mjb:.: o f nalv^i-. ai:d females ccuJd V-i handled by usirig 

c-.-ihuied reii^re;.Of/ ^jroup as tdie norm samnb^ or convcrtinn raw sc<m^cs 
' id.andardi :nv: scorer: 1 jt; Sf =p.:irate int:er[ ''-e t is/u norm d Is tr ibu t iou be 
\ for "!a^'-- ^\-^.\ r-maln:^. (^'* I" ■ a- : r " ^ - ) 
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Joh^ime^on, C.B, and Harmon, L.W. Strong Vocational Interest Blanks One 
form or two? Journal of Counseling Psychology , 1972, l± (5) 404-410. 

Occupa::ioncl Differences. Sex Differences. Sex Bias, SVIB, 

This study looks at some of the problems of separate forms of the Strong 
Vocational IntGrest Blank^isyTE) for maiuK and fomaleH. Tn^;- quuH r i..>:..^. i nc 
whether men and women in the same occupation have different interests, whether 
these differences are reflected in the occupational scales for men and women, 
and whether these occupational-seals differences are valid and useful. On 
the average about 42% of the common items differentiated men from women in 
the same occupation, and 44% of the common items differentiated the men-^in- 
general and women-in-general samples. While 9% of the common items on the 
male and female scales reflected valid sex differences, 21% of the common 
items for male scales and 15% for the female scales represented non-valid 
sex differences. Apparently, the present system results in scales that 
incorporate more items related to sexual stereotypes than items related to 
valid differences between males and females in the occupation. The authors 
suggest the best way to avoid sexual bias in the SVIB is to design one form 
of the inventory that controls for sex differences, (2 references) 
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Johnson, n.. s, Motivation and the Mexican-American, In H.S. Johnson 
and W-J. Hernandez-^M (Eds.) Educating the Mesican-Ainerican , Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania s Judson Press, 1970. Pp- 108-^116. 

Motivation* Achieveinent , Ethnic Differences - 

This study was dGsigned to identify aspects of motivation. which account 
for differences in academic performance of Anglo-toierican and Mexican^ 
America.n students. The study involved a sair.;.] e of 214 A_ngln=Arnerican and 
224 Mexican-^American eighth graders who were classified as low, middle ^ 
or high--achievers on the basis of their grade point average in seventh 
and eighth grades. Intelligence of the students was measured by the 
California Test of Mental Maturity. ^ Achievement was measured by the 
California Achievement Test. Motivational traits were measured by the 
School Motivational Analysis Test. Socioeconomic status was determined 
using Warner's Revised IndeK of Status Character istics - 

The results c^f the study show twice as many Mexican-American boys 
and four tim^s as many Mexican-^American girls as Anglo-Americans in 
the low--achiever groups. In the high achiever groups twice as many 
Anglo-American as Mexican-Americans are present. There are few differ^ 
ences in the motivational traits of the two ethnic groups. The author 
concludos other factors such as parental education, socioeconomic status, 
and a biased grading system may account for the differences in achieve- 
ment. (11 references ) 
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Jonas, A.J, P.ineiolas of Guidanca. New York: McGraw-Hill Book V? 
company. Inc., 1934- 456pp. 

Guidanca Theory* Rationale- Problem Areas. Evaluation. 

This book attempts to clarify the meaning and significance of guidance 
especially as it relates to the public school by nresenting a rationale for 
the need of guidance, its purpose and basic assumptions , and the problems 
confronting youth (educational, occupational, leadership, and social adjust- 
ment) with which it proposes to be of aid. It attempts to formulate and 
explain the fundamental principles underlying the guidance movement. While 
it presents many illustrations of actual procedures and suggestions for 
improving practices it is not a handbook. It is a theoretical treatise 
which proposes to give a conception of guidance which will enable teachers 
and administrators to see its relationship to other phases of education and 
thus formulate a basis for proper evaluation of its procedures and practices. 
(4 to 37 references per chapter ) 
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Jones, H. The Effects of Pre-College Counseling on the Educational ^ 
and Career Aspirations" of Blacks "and Women Mnrolled at the University 
of Pittsburgh^ Pittsburgh , PA i University of Pittsburgh, 1973, 66 pp- 

Counsoling Outcomes. Career Aspirations. Occupational Choice.. Sex 
Differences, Racial Differences. Stereotypes. College Students. 

This study investigates the effects of pre-college counseling . on the 
career aspirations of minority groups (primarily blacks) and women at 
the University of Pittsburgh during the 1972-73 school year. The three 
educational levels sampled were undergraduate freshmen, undergraduate 
seniors, and advanced graduate students. Purveys were sent to all blacks 
and random samples of white females and white males (control group) in 
various schools at the University. Questions dealt with the availability, 
quantity and quality of pre--college counseling of the respondent and its 
impact on their career choice. These variables were correlated with 
student's demographic data and selected personality traits. There were 
510 responses, giving an overall response rate of 17 percent. By sub-- 
samples the returns rates wore seven percent for black males, 12 percent 
for black females, 16 percent for white males, and 64 percent for white 
f empales . 

The results indicate that the impact of high school guidance counselors 
on their students career choices is negligible. Personal values and 
interest, and to a lesser extent socioeconotnic status, parental encourage- 
ment and parental aGpiraUions, have great influence on career choice. The 
report concludes with a number of recommendations using these findings to 
improve high school guidance services. (42 references ) 
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Kaplan, M, Gnldman, R. D, Stei^eotypes of college students toward 
the average man's and woman's attitudes toward worner*. Journal of 
Counseling Fs ychQlogy , 1^":, 2£ (5), 459-^462. 

Sex-role StGrcotyped. Average Man. Average V/oman. Sex Differences, 

An anlysiss of femalG stGreotypes held by college males and females 
was performed using the techniques of role playing, and an attitude . 
questionnaire in which subjects were instructed to respond either as \ 
an average male or average female would respond. Results showed a \^ 
^significant difference between the sex stereotypes of males and 
jfemales and an interaction between^ sex of the respondent and sex 
stereotype. The average man was portrayed by botli male and female 
respondents as viewing wom.en in a more traditional manner than the 
average womian . Female rGspondents perceived a greater difference 
between the stereotypes of fem,ales held by men and women than did male 
respondents. An implication for counselors is that women clients may 
have inaccurate perceptions of the views which men hold toward women's 
role in society. (6 references) 

(from A. Phelps, Farmer, and T. Backer. He lected Annotated Bibli ography 
on Women at Work. New York: Human Science Press ^ in press. 1976.) 
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Klein, M.H, Feminists concepts of therapy outcomes. Psychotherapy; 
Theory.. Res earch and Practice, 1975, (in press). 20 pp. 

Feminist Therapy, Outcome Maasuros. Sex Bias. 

This pn --or examines the ways in which seK=^rola biases are reflsctGd in 
measures of outcomes conunonly used in research on therapy in order to 
highlight differenc(-s betv/een traditional and fcminiBt views of mental 
i.ealth. The fundamental distinction deals with whose aims, society's 
or the individual's, are to be considered first in evaluating functioning. 
Traditional perspectivo, the author states, is "what is good for society 
must be good for the woman," Feminist perspective is *what is qood for 
the woman may not always be good for society," 

The mental health concepts exainined by the author include Symptom 
Removal, Self-esteem, Quality of Interpersonal Relationships, Role 
Performance, Target Problems and Problem Solving, Body Image and 
Sensuality, and Political Awareness and Action, Each of these topics 
is examined from the traditional and from the feminist perspecitves . 

In summary the author says traditional theory has focusod on the way 
that the individual learns and carries out cultural values and social 
roles. Traditional therapy has been concerned with helping the indivi-^ 
dual make this adjustment. The feminist and humanist traditions are 
more concerned with looking at the processes that the individual uses 
to intcrnaliEe and personalize values and roles, and stress individuality 
more* than social conformity. Feminist goals are suinmarized in a check^ 
list of "Things every therapist should ask about female patients." 
(34 references) 
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Kravetz, -F. Consciousness-raising groups and group therapy s Alternative 
mental he _th. resources for women. Psychotherapy: Theory^ Research and 
Fractice , 1975, (in press) , 18 pp, 

Consciousness--r ais ing * Psychotherapy . 

This paper reviews women's criticisms of traditional psychocherapy , presants 
evidance to support soma of the claims, and describes the consciousness-* 
raising groups as an alternative. The primary criticisTn stated is that 
psychotherapy is an adjustinent--oriented systOT, helping woman tc understand, 
accept, and adjust to traditional roles and norms. Traditional therapy 
assumes the problem lias within the individual, rather than possibly with 
society. The empirical evidence cited to support these criticism includes 
studies which found that noririal female behavior is perceived .by clinicians 
as less healthy than normal male behavior, that therapists rated a majority 
of male traits positivaly and a majority of female traits negatively^ and 
that women *s life roles are neither valued nor respected. 

Consciousness-raising groups are suggested as alternative mental liealth 
resources for women. Such groups are often leaderless, politically oriented, 
and stress sharing of personal eKperiences and feelings. It is felt that 
such an approach is desirable where problems of roles and social adjustment 
are involved. Five outcomes unique to consciousnesS'-raisi ng groups pre- 
sented in the literature are reported. 

The author calls for outcome studies comparing psychotherapy and consciousness^ 
raising groups in order to assess the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of these two systems. (45 references) 
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Ladner, J. A. Tomorrow* s Tomorrow; the Black Woman. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1971, 304 pp. 

Socialization. Racism. Attitude Development, Self-esteem. Adolescent 
Girls, 

The role of white racism in the processes by which low income black girls 
approach and become wcmen is studiiiTd. It is contended that blacks are die 
sum of neocolonial hr-.-.t:aliEation and diat their emerging socially defined ^ 
deviant behavior pa.- _-rnD are creative adaptations to this condition* 
Data are provided from a study of an all black low income houiiing project 
in a alum area of St. Louis, Missouri. Life histories and questionnaire 
responses concerning attitudes and behavicr that reflected approaching 
womanhood are included for a group of adolescant girla betv/ccn the ages of 
13 and 18. Topics include (1) discussion of black womanhood from a 
historical perspective, including its African background and the effects 
of slavery; (2) features of growing up as a minority group citizen where 
empliasis is placed on the significant role of the peer group and extended 
family in attitude development; (3) the problem of racial oppression 
and the personality and self-esteem of the black girl; (4) definitions 
of womanhood and images of black womanhood; (5) psychological and physio- 
logical aspects of maturation as refJected in the experiencep of black 
girls, (133 references) 

(from P. Cromwell r {EdJ. Women and Mental He alth, A Bibliography 
Washington, D.C.i S. Government Printing Office^ 1974.). 
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Laws, J.L. Work Aspirations in Women ; False Leads and New atarta . 
Draft prepared for the Workshop Conference on occupational Segregaticn, 
Wellesley, Mass., 197 5, 84 pp. 

Employinent Statistics. Motivation. Women's Career Development Theories. 
Research. 

This paper focuses on the theorieF and research about women in paid emplovment 
The author hypothesizes that most theories emphasis on marriage and family 
introduce specific bias and proper evaluation of the literature requires 
identification of comir.on fallacies if predictions and conceptionalizations 
arp to prove useful. For background, a brief statistical review of women 
workira is presented. The relationship between motivation and work behaviors 
is also discussed briefly. The bulk of the paper deals with major career 
development conc&Dtualizations and their related research. The theories 
are classified under three models: Model I - Women are different than men,- 
'^o"el II - Women are the same as man,- and Model III - Women are social 
animals. The underlying assLmiptions of each theory are critiqued for strong 
and weak concepts r.slative to working women. The research on women's work 
orientations and work experience relative to each nwdel is classified ac- 
cordjng to a temporal dimension! prospective, retrospective and concurrent. 
The r-aearch is analyzed for strong and weak aspects and promising areas for 
future investigation are pointed out. The author hopes an adequate con- 
ceotualization of women and work can evolvt- so that women who are employed 
or' wish to be employed can enjoy their comj tence wi.thout guilt or anxiety. 
(References not available in draft) 
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Levy, B. Sax-role socialization in school. In NEA*s Sex Role Stereo typing 
in the Schools , Washington, D,C. : National Educational Association, 
197 3". Pp 1-7. 

Socialization, Teac:ier Attitudes. Counselor Practices* Academic 
Achievements 

This paper discusnes the hypothesis that the function of 

schools'^ is not education but socialisation and maintenance of the status 
quo thus helping to keep the dominant group dominant. Wiile traditional 
sex-role exoectations and school exp^^ctations for girls are the same, 
doubly reinforcing girls* obedience, docility and dependence, school 
expectation for boys often conflicts with traditional sex role eKpecta- 
tions. As a result boys tend to act^out more and are more noticeable 
wli'.j) r'as girls are more completely socialized into being good and easily 
ignored/ The author contends that masculine characteristics are related 
to intellectual development and self-actualiEation whereas to be '^feminine'' 
promotes characteristics that inhibit achieveinent. Studies focusing 
on female teachers relationships to boys indicate that while teachers 
yell more at boys, they also give boys more praise, instruction and 
encQuragHm.ent to be creative than girls. Girls are either ignored or 
rewarded merely for following directions and doing assigned work. The 
differential patterns of reward, discipline and criticism subtly shape 
boys toward more independent achievement and girls toward dependence 
and nonsustained achievement. The authority structure in schools (male 
principals, female teachers) clearly teach students the differential 
status of men and v?omen, as do segregated classes and n-^^vities. 
Some research findings indicate counselors tend to guide xemale students 
into feminine** Qccupations and tend to assume girls desire marriage 
more than they in fact do. Another study showed most teachers differ-^ 
entiated ideal behaviors by seK. Such attitudes supplement and 
reinforce institutional sexism of high schools. (7 refer encos) 
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Lewis, M. Parents and chilcireru Sox-rolG developiTient . The School 
Review , 1972, 80 (2), 229^240. 

Socialization, Parcnt--Child Relations, Proximal and Distal Behaviors. 

This inquiry examines socialization processes thau produce observablo 
sex differences in huinans. The discussion of parental attitudes and 
behaviors as a function of the infant's sex and of some adult social 
patterns is based on several mother- infant studies- 
Parental attachment behavior reflects an important socialization process 
and can be classified as either proximal (touching) or distal (actions, 
such as talking or looking, performed at a distance). Observational 
studies indicate that, after the age of 6 months, girl infants receive 
significantly more proximal behavior than boys. It app^:ars that, in 
toerican culture, beys are socialised earlier and more emphatically from 
proximal to distal behavior. For males in adult society, touching is 
generally restricted to the opposite sex and is primarily sexual in its 
function. Observation of Jewish, Italian, and Greek subcultures supports 
the idea that proximal behavior toward boy infants is culture-^specif ic . 
(12 references) 



(from H* S* Astin, A. Parelman and A, Fisher. S exRoi^s! A Researc h 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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In'T'T-rnnr i.-n Jl ToxM-c-ok Cotnpdr.y, 19?,7. 61" VP- 

Vocational Guidant^o. Vocawional Tnf orrration . E^/aluation Mn^hodology. 

This bonk attests to translate tho principles and aims of quidance 
into workinq proCGdures. The author has attempted to make practical 
suggestions for teachers and guidance workers on how to teach and 
Dra^-ice auidance . The contents are divided into twelve chapters . 
Chapter nm- ■ Formulatinq Obiecfcives concentrates on presGnting the 
vncarional objectives of 75 guidance classes. The fonnats in which 
nfo^na^ion may be nrescnted ar<? reviewed in a second chapter. Other 
quidance functions such as placoment, counseling and teaching are explored 
in thr^ followinq chapter. Chapter four surveys the resources avai ! vm 
to students in educational and vocational information classes and . .icateb 
ways that thev mav obtain inf orr,,ation . Curriculum planning for vocational 
information classes is oresent, 1 in Chapter five. In the next chapter, 
are presented the preparation or the lesson plan and a variety of teaching 
techniques. Using other school subjects to introduco vocational infor- 
mation is the next tejpical ar«a covered. Chapter eight presants the 
use of drama and radio in teaching. The evaluation of teaching and the 
measurement of objective attainment is discussed in Chapter uxne while 
methodological issues in the evaluation of criteria are considered in 
the following chapter. Chapter eleven ovei=views the evaluation of' 
guidance and describes techniques that may be utilized for this purpoB--.. 
The final chapter suggests a number of problems in guidance that are 
awaiting solutions. {900+ references ) 
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Maccoby, E.E. and Jacklin, C*N. The PsycholQqy of Sex Dif ferences, 
Stanford, CAi Stanford University Press, 1974, ' 627 .pp. 

Socialization. SeK-Typing. Role Modeling./ Behavior . Temperament . 

Intellect. Achievement, Self -Concept . 

This aomprehensive review of reported reseiYch findings systematically 
analyzes and interprets the data on sex differences in the areas of 
perception, learning, memory, intellectual ability, congitive style, 
achievement motivation, self-conGept , temperament, social approach-avoidance, 
power relationships, sex-typing, role modeling and socialization. The 
suiranary text is supported by ^an annotated bibliography of over 1400 research 
studies. In the conclusion the authors assess the validity of the most 
widely held "beliafs about sex differences, propose a framework of similari== 
ties and differences between the sexes, and examine the social implications 
of their findings* . 

The unfounded beliefs about sex differences are that girls are more "social" 
and more "suggestible" than boys, that girls h^ve lower salf -esteems, that 
girls are better .at ^ rote learning and simple repetitive tasks and ^oys at 
tasks requiririg higher layel cognitive processing and inhibition of pre- 
viously learned responses, that boys are more "analytic," that girls are , 
more affected by heredity, boys by environment, that girls lack achievement 
motivation, that girls are auditory, boys visual. However, girls do rate 
themselvas higher in social competence. Boys often see themselves as strong, 
powerful, dominant and "potent." During college (but not earlier or later) 
men have greater sense of control over their own fate and greater confidence 
in their probable'^performance on a variety of school related tasks. Boys' 
achievement motivation appears to be more responsive to competitive arousal 
than is girls', but this does not imply a generally higher Iwel. 

Some sex differences are fairly well-established, ' Girls have greater verbal 
ability than boys earlyj' in life and then after age 10, Boys excel in visual- 
spatial ability especia|lly in adolescence and adulthood. Boys excel in 
mathematical ability especially after age 12, Males are more aggressive, 
sex differences in tactile sensitivity, fear, timidity and anxiety, activity, 
competitiveness, dominance, compliance and nurturance are still open questions 
Three kinds of factors have been discussed as, affecting the development of ^ 
sex differences I biological factors, "shaping" of boy»like and girl- like 
beh-avior by parents and other socializing agents, and the child' s spontaneous 
learning of behavior appropriate for his/her sex through imitation. Social 
implications of these findings for schooling, dominance and leadership, 
vocational success, childbearing and rearing, and influence of heredity are 
discussed, (1400+ references) 
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Maccoby, E.E. and Jacklin , / C*N. Achievement motivation and self -concept \ 
ir^ The PsychQlo gy of Sex Differences . Stanford, CAf Stanford University \ 
Press, 1974, ~Pp7 134-163. 

Achievement Motivation* Task versus Social Orientation* Self -Concept * 

This chapter reviews current literature which supports or refutes Mix conmien 
h^othesas Goncerning differences between sexes in their motivations to 
achieve f (1) males have greater need for achievement and are more oriented 
to achievement for its own sake; (2) males have greater task involvement and 
persistence J (3) males have more Guriosity and exhibit more eKploratory behavior 
(4) females are primarily motivated to achieve in the area of interpersonal 
relations whereas males are motivated tq achieve in nQn-personal oriertted 
areas including intellectual aGhievementi (5) females are motivated by the 
desire to please others, to gain praise and approval, and males are motivated 
by intrinsic interest of the task; (6) females have low self-confidence, a 
general lack of self-esteem- 

The sexes are quite similar with respect to those aspects of achievement 
motivation for which evidence is available, ^hey show similar degrees of . 
task persistence. There is no evidence that one sex works more than the 
othei because of intrinsic interestan the task rather than praise and approval. 
There is' some evidence that boys* achievement motivation , needs to be sustained 
or stimulated by competitive, ego^challenging conditions but girls throughout 
the school years seem to. maintain their achtevMent motivation without such 
stimulation. In fact, at certain ages females may be motivated to avoid 
.Gompetition ("avoi.d success")* On most measures of self-esteem feinales 
show at least as much satisfaction .with themselves as do maler'. During 
college some sex differentiation occurs. At this time women are less confident 
than men in their ability to perform well on a variety of tasks; have less 
Usense of being able to control events that affect them and tend to define 
themselves more in social terms. But 'girls maintain a high level of achievement 
as evidenced by good grades whether they Have a sense of personal potency or 
not, - . 

What accounts for lack of non-domestic achievement by women during post- 
school years is still open to speculation. Achievement motivation differences 
may appear in post-college years. The traditional expectation for women ^_ 
may channel her energies into domestic duties. Many of the raining oppor- 
tunities which lead to high level achievement have until rewantly been 
closed to women, * ' 



Maccoby, E.E. and Jacklin, C.N, Differential socialization of boys and 
girls in The Psychology of Sex D ifferences. Stanford, CAi Stanford 
, University Press, 1974, Pp 303-348, 

SocialiEation. Parent-Child Relations. Dependency*. Aggression. Sex- 
Typed Behavior and Perceptions. Sexuality. Achievement. , 

This chapter reviews the issue of differential socialization of boys and 
girls* Contrary to contmon belief the data reveals a remarkable degree of 
uniformity in the socialization of^ the two sexes. There doed not emerge 
any clear trend that sons and daughters experience different amounts of 
parental warmth, or reinforcement of dependent or aggression behaviors. 
There is no consistent proof that mothers provide more verbal stimulation 
to. daughters than sons. In general thftre is no positive evidence that 
parents engage in specific sexual socialization to prepare their 'children 
differentially for the adult "double standard. Girls are not reinforced 
more for modesty or punished more for sexual exploration. There are indi-- 
cations that parents are trying to socialiEe children of both sexes toward 
the same major goals but believe they are starting from different points 
with each sex because they have a different set of "natural" assets and 
liabilities* 



There is evidence that parents encourage their children to develop sex= 
typed interests/ providing them with sex^typed toys. More strongly,^ 
they discourage them, particularly sons from inappropriate seK=typed 
behaviors and activities. During preschool years there seems to be a 
trend toward somewhat greater restrictiveness of boys. Boys receive more 
punishment but also probably more praise and encouragement* Adults 
respond as if they find boys, more interesting, or more attention provoking 
than girls* Boys seem to have a more intense socialisation experience than 
girls. The different amounts of socialisation pressures will surely hav^ 
consequences for the development of their personalities. 

/ • v. 
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Maccoby, E.K. and Jacklin, C.N. Sex-typing and the role of modeling in 
The Psveholoqy of Sex Di fferencea. Stanford, CA: Stanford University ^■ 

PreasV"l974. Pp. 277-302. ^/ 

Sex-Typed Preferehces. Modeling. Parent-Child Relationship. Same- 

SeK Model. , * ■ / 

This chapter represents -a review of the literature that covers the. curraht 
beliefs about the development of sex-typed behaviors and the role of modeling. 
Sex-typed behavior refers to "role behavior appropriate to a child's aicribad 
gender." In general, sex- typing deals with the establishment of a pattern 
of interests and acti%jltiep by a child which are "feminine" or "mascwline," 
There is considerable evidence showing that at nursery, school age bo^h sexes 
are sex-typed ard starting %t about four boys become increasingly mdre ^ 
sex- typed than girls, more likely to avoid sex-inappropriats. activi'ties and 

accept (prefer) activities associated with their own'Sex, j 

. f . 

Many sources emphasize the importance of the role of imitation and identifica- 
tion in the acquisition of sex-typed bahavior. The fact that observational 
learning occurs and that children learVi many items in their behavioral repertoire 
through imitation of their parents is clear. j i| 

However, there does not seem to be a consistent tendency for children or 
adolescents to resemble the 'same sex parent mora than the opposite sex 
parent. Furthermore, when children are given a choice of models they do not 
consistently select same- sex models. The question is where do sex-typed 
behaviors come from. 

The discrepancy betwean acquisition and performance is invdlved. A person 
comes to know (cognitive developnent) that certain actions are appropriate 
for persons of his/her sex and others are not. The modeling process is crucial 
in the acquisition of a wide repertoire of potential behaviors but this , 
repertoire is not sex- typed to any important degree. Knowing what behavior 
is sex-appropriate is crucial in the selection of what items of the repetoire. 
will be used in performance. The sex-typing of behavior and choices for 
performance have been alternately explained as the result of either reinforce- 
ment experienced and observed or growing understanding of one's own sexual 
identity and the content of that sex role as prescribed by the culture around 
hjjn/her. 
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Mackeen, B,A,, and ^Herman, A. Effects of group Gounseling on self- 
esteem- Journal of CQun seling Psychology , X974, ^ (3), 210'-214, 

Group Couriseling. Self -esteem. Coping Skills* Mult women* 

This study investigates the influence of group-counseling on levels 
of self-estem, anxiety, depression, and hostility. The sample is thfee 
groups of Canadian women i 1) 24 middle class women, mostly married, 
\ with 40 hours of treatanent timei 2) nine ^separated, widowed, or divorced 
iwDmen receiving social assistance, with 126 hours of treatment time and; 
\3) 15 women who had been receiving social assistance less than three 
'months, most separated from their husbands, with 108 hours of treatment* 

;The counseling program involved small self -exploration groups. Aptitude, 
I interest, and reading tests were given to each subject* Participants 
were encouraged to set goals based upon increased self ==knawledge gained 
from the tests and discussions* Counselors were to insure that realistic 
goals were set* 

Self-^esteCT of the subjects was measured by the Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale consisting, of 100 self-discriptive statements* Anxiety, depression, 
and hostility were measured by the Multiple Effect Adjective Check List 
(Zuckerman and Lubin, 1965). Multivariate analyses of covariance was 
used. . . 

Reduced levels of anxiety, depression, and hostility and higher self-^ 
esteen were shown by all groups. The changes are attributable to the 
variance in self-esteem* The yec ^d group displayed the greatest 
change in self-esteem. The authors ^tate that because of tliis group's 
relatively stable marital and financia:, situations, the subjects were 
free to es^lore possibilities for success early in the treattnent* 
Group three members had less stable raarital and financial situations 
and possibly were spending time adjusting to that. Group one members 
had previously dmonstrated coping ability in registering for the 
program and showed little change during the progrOT* ' . 



The authors .conclude that^" the needs of the groups varied. This 
particular program satisfied ne^s relating to self-concept. They suggest 
future prog;rms in this area may need to ascertain client's readiness 
for a particular treatment, and may neead to initially focus, on the 
building of success experiences. (22 references) 
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Macleod, J,S. and Siiverman, S,T. You Wonyt Do , Pittsburgh; KNOW, Inc- 
1973, 109 pp. . 

S^x Role Stereotypes, Media (Textbooks) , Secondary Schools 

This study involved an intensive content analysis of eight currently 
popular textbooks on U.S* govarninent . to aecertain the degrea and type 
of representation accorded women In. these bociks- The results of the 
content analysis Indicated that there is a misrepresentation or lack 
of representation of women in these texts. Women are virtually 
excluded as historical figures, and from descriptions and illustrations 
of normal civic activities* Moreover, the use of masculine terminolgy 
throughout many textbooks implies exlusion. There is inadequate coyer- 
age of the Women's Rights Movement from the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
present. The inclusion of women as objects oi derision lif cartoons or 
In stereotypic roles, occupationally, politically and domestically^ as 
subordinate and supportive rather than as leaders reinforce in hi^h 
school girls the idea that their destiny> cannot and should hot include ^ 
political or governmental leadership* 

The authors present a -set of guidelines for revising U.S, government . 
textbooks to incorporate in their content Ind style appropriate atten- 
tion to the past, present and potential future role of women in politi- 
cal and governmental institutions and thtelr leadership. A set of 
recdOTnendations to teachers for designing and teaching non-sexist 
civics today is also included. Finally, there is an annotated source 
list of over 150 studies of sexism In textbooks and possible remedies. 
(105+ referencef;) ^ 
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Maslin, A. and Davis, J.L. Sex-role stereotyping as a factor in mental 
health standards among counselorS'-in-training , Journal of Counseling 
Psychologist, 1975, 22 (2) , 87-91. 

SeK-'Stereotyping. Sex Difference* Mental Health, Counaelprs-in- 
Training, 

This study examines whether sex stereotyping exists among a sample , 
of 45 males and 45 female TOunselors-in-trairiing, specifically in 
their attributions of behavioral characteristics to healthy , com» 
petent adults, males or females, and whether male and female caun= ^ 
gelors-in-training differ in this respect. A shortened version of 
the Stereoti^e Questionnaire (Roaenkranti; et al, 1968) composed of 
82 bipolar items with seven point scales was administered* Only 
38 stereotypic items were scored and analyzed. Stabjects were ran-- 
domly assigned by sex to three sets of instructions which differed 
only in that one asked them to describe males, one females, and 
one adults (sex unspecified). The group mean scores. which were the 
average tqtal scores within each group were analysed through planned 
and post^hoc comparisons* 

Male and female CDunselors-in-training agreed that healthy adults 
and healthy males were aoproximately the same in degree of stereoty- ^ 
pic masculinity-femininity. Females expected a healthy female to 
be approximately the same as this SOTples' standard for healthy 
males and adults, whereas males expected a healthy female to be more 
stereotypically feminine than the sOTiple*e standard for healthy 
males. One possible explanation attributes these differences to 
historical change, i.e, the feminist movement. Differences in standard 
deviations suggest there is greater agreemen^regarding characteris- 
tics of healthy males and adults than for ^females. Further research 
is needed to substantiate "and clarify these results* Research 
should focus on counselor b^ehavior as manifestations of attitudes 
and on the effects of seK-biase^ counselor behaviors upon both , 
male and female clients, (10 references).. 



McCandlesB. B.R. Childhood socialisation. In D.A. Goslin ( Ed .) Handbook. 
!!f ^LT.iiL^tan Theor y and Research . Chicago, Rand McNally and Con^pany, // 

1969. Pp. 791-019. 

socialization. Dependency. Power. Modeling. Parents. Peart. Environment. 
SES Differences, Media. children. 

This theoretical treatiso examines broad trends in childhood socialization 
and developmant. Erickson^ s eight stages of man were used as the organiza- 
tional model in which psychosocial crisis at each stage was discuseed. It 
was pointed out that middle class society protects the child against mistakes 
at each stage, particularly at adDlescence. Lower class society has few 
such safeguards. The dependency theory that a child is at first totally 
dependent, later increasingly independent as he/she successfully proceeds 
through the developmental stages, was discussed especially in reference to 
parental handling apd parents' power over the child. The salutary nature^ 
of the development of independence as compared, say, to aggression and the 
desireability of cross-sex modeling and identification were disoussed* It 
was suggested that boys modeled on their mother are likely to be more.s^pa« 
thetie with sisters and eventually wives and daughters and that^girls cross- 
identified with their fathers will be more able to take their place in a 
competitive world and be more understanding of their husbands and sons. 

The author finds that the more rewarding, consistent and bidirectional 
(both reward and.punisliment) the parent is the morA likely he/she is to 
be an effective shaper of the child's behavior* TKp effects of birth order 
were discussed. In regard to the influence of peeif group, school, religion 
and other formal organization, many of the sociometric "how's" are known but 
few of the '*why's." It was shown that rural or small town environments are 
more permeable than larger cities, that is, children are freer to know about 
adult orfanizations. Social class variations stress the differences in 
language and control used with lOTer class children which is often violent 
and restrictive as compared to that used with middle class children^ - 
Brief references are made to the influence of the media. (44 refarences} 
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Mo..ano, J. concerns of students and preferance for mal. and famal. , 
counselors, vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1971, 20 (1,, 4. 4/. /r 

sax Differences. Aga Difference. Sex of Counselor.' Preference.. Areas 
of Concern. 

This study attempts to discover whether clients seeking counseling do have 
preferences regarding the sex of the counaelor and whether such preferences 
vary with client's age and presenting concern. The study population was 
1 495 students (745 boys and 750 girls) in grades 7 through 12 enrolled 
in public schools in three midwest conanunities . The students completed a 
fiuc^stionnaire (based on tha Mooney Problem Check List) on which they ranked 
iach area of concern in order of importance and indicated if they preferred 
a male or female aounaelor in each area. 

Bov'? and girls in grades 9 through 12 are most concerned about their voca- 
tional and sdiicational future v^hile 7th and 8th grade, boys are most concerned 
with home, family and school, and;;girls in grades 7 and 8 are n»st concerned _ 
about their health and physical levelopment. Except in the areas of home 
and family, boys in , every grade preferred male counselors. For home and 
' family concerns boys shifted from male counselor preference m lower- grades 
to preference for a female counaelor in upper grades. Girls with the excep- 
tion of health and physical development concerna show a steady shift toward 
a greater preference for male counselors as they move from 7th to 12th 
qrade The author concludes that, the fact that both boys and girls increas- 
ingly prefer male counselors especially for vocational and educational 
concerna is an indication that the masculine role has greater prestige tha» 
the feminine role in, our society. 



subsequently, a random sample of 159 students were drawn from the original 
population and asked two questions s 1) Who would you rather, discuss 
important problems with?> 2) What are counselor 'a major duties. While 
most students are aware of the counselor's role in dealing with personal 
problems 84 percent of these students prefer to seek help from friends 
or parents. (9 references) 
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Mischel, W. , Sex-typing and socialiiia tion. In P. 11. Musaen (Ed.) 
Carmichael's Manual of Child Psychology, (Vol. 2), New York: John ' /■ ^ 
Wiley and Sons Inc., 1970. Pp. 3-72. 

Socialization. Personality. Behavioral Systems . Sex-Role Stereotypes. 

This chapter introduces the area of socialization and raises some of the 
related fundamental points and problema of parsonality research. Simul-- # .. 
taneously, it tries to illustrate the range and meaning o| psyehological 
sex differences in social behavior and the development of these differences. 
While bioloalcal antecodents and physical oharacterieatics play a role in 
the development of psychological characteristlca, this treatise concen- 
tratea on socialization and, hence, on the sociar mnd paychologicalr ■ 
fieterminants of sex differences in a social context. Main psybhological . 
differences Tbetween the sexes based on directly observed differences m 
the frequency with which the sex'es display particular behavior patterns 
are summarized.' Sex-role stereotypes are also discussed. Dispositional 
or the trait approach to personality is used in an attempt to identify 
broad trait dimensions, such as, masculinity-femininity dimension. 
Various explanations for" the acquisition and performance of sex- typed 
behaviors are iDresented. (312 references) 
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Mitel- J-B. l^Can Be Anything i Ca rears and Colleqas fo r Young Woman. 

New York: College EntranGe Examination Board, 1975. Pp. 251. 

Guidance Material. Career Choice. Educational Requirements. Women* 

This book giv©s short descriptions of nearly 100 careers. The book is 
directed toward women and includes many non^traditlonal jobs for women. 
EiTiphasie is on-chposirig a satisfactory job, not a "female" job. 

Included in the job descriptions are the education necessary for the job, 
the number and locations of women in the field, salaries^ future in the 
profession, colleges which award many degrees in the field, and sources 
of further information. (no references) 
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Mowsesi^n, R. Educational and career aspirati'ons of high school females. 
J ournal of National Association of Women Dean_s and Counselors ,, 1972, . 
65-707 " 

Educational Aspirations. Career Aspirations . Counseling Implications. 
High School Females. 



This study examines post-high school plans and' career -aspirations of 
high school girls in grades nine through twelve. The study samples 
436 fanale students in an integrated , . comprehensive high achool in Texas. 
Demographic data and first occupational choice and post-high achool plans 
weYe gathered -f rim the basic information forms o£, these students. Five 
oceupational categories raftging from Professional to Unskilled and seven 
post-high school plans' categories , including various levels of education, 
military service, work and marriage were used to sununarize the data. A 
cross-tabulation of occupational preference by plans at each grade level 
was done . ^ ' ' 

woman students do not tend to select unskilled occupations , very few 
choose semi-skilled occupations. Ninth and tenth graders tend to choose 
profesaional and semi-professional occupations while upperclass women 
choose more evenly across all occupational categories. Marriage plans for 
twelfth grade women are proportionately double those of ninth-grade girls. 
There is a decrease of emphasis on four-year college education and an 
increase toward two-year cbllege education wi-th , increasing age. Aspirations 
'towa?d' business='cQllege_ education, military service and inmediate entry into 
the world of work are reiaBvelr-~G<»a-taJlt ±1 all grade levels. Plans for 
technical education are not stable, possibly dua=-to~tha.aack^r this type ■ 
of training in the locaieT VocatXdnm asirtYatrons aje in sign^^ 
agreement with post-high school plana at each grade level. High school, 
females do not view high school as a terminal educational experience. The 
extent of 'post-high school educational and career plans among high school 
women imply the need for greater involvement in career counseling of 
women by high school counselors. (13 references) . 
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National Institute of Education Career Education Staff. Guideline for .q. 
assessment of sex bias and seK fairness in caroer interest inventories. // 7 
In E.te. ni.mond 7Ed.T" Issues of SeK B ias and Sex Fairness in Career 
Interest Measurement. Washington , D .C . s U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 1975, xKiii^xxix. (Available ^ucational 
Work, Na€ional Institute of Education, Washington, D.C. 20208) . 

Sex Bias, Sex^Role Stereotypes. . vocational Interest Inventories. Racial 
Differences. Validity. Reliability. Gender-Neutral Language. Counseling. 

^his paper presents the guidelines for assessing sex bias in career interest 
inventories. The guidelines are the culmination of efforts by the NIE , 
Career Education Staff, senior consultant and planning group to consider 
and resolve concerns for sex bias and fairness of inventory publishers, 
authors, users anft^ respondents. The guidelines do not constitute legal 
requirements.^ They are intended as standards to guide developers and pub- 
lishers in the content and process involved in the inventories and their 
technical and interpretative^ materials and as standards by which users can 
evaluate the" sex fairness of existing inventories. They are in no way 
intended to replace or detract from concerns of fairness on racial or socio- 
economic grounds but are supplements to them. The guidelines cover the three 
areas of the inventory itself (5 guidelines)^ technical materials related 
to the inventory (7 guidelines), and publisher supplied interpretive infor- 
mation (14 guidelines.) (no r(?ferpnces> ■ , ' • 
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Osipow, S.H. Th..nri^., Of career faeVQlopment. Enrlcwood Cliff s, N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall < Inc. , 1973. 328pp. 

career Development. Theories. Research. Counseling Implications. 

This book attempts to examine and evaluate current theoretical and empirical' 
findings relevant to the vocational decision-making process. It begins by 
describing and asaessing five major theorieB of career choice. Roe's Persona- 
lity Theory, Holland's Career Typology Theory, The Ginzberg, Ginsburg, 
Axelrod and Herma Theory, Psychoanalytic Conceptions of Career Choice, 
and Super's Developmental Self-Concept Theory. The general nature and 
scope of each theory ia presented and the results of Its related research 
discussed and evaluated. Each theory is considered with respect to its 
implications for career counseling. Their adequacy as scientific theories 
is assessed and their potential contribution to future theoretical models , 
evaluated. 

in the latter part of the text the author examines several 'research areas 
which relate career choice to personality development.' The five aspects 
evaluated include the role of personal values in career development, psycho- 
logical needs structure in occupational choice, the interrelationship 
between psychopathology and careers choice, personality and trait-factor 
approaches to occupational behavior. Chapter 7 examines the role of social 
environment and cultural organization play 'in career development. Research 
rtemonstrating the impact of social class membership, sex, geographic, 
climatic, and economic factors, and environmental and institutional ^ press 
are reviewed. This chapter contains a ten-page 'discussion of women's 
career development. In the final chapters the author compares the many 
theories and approaches and presents a number of suggestions for future 
theoretical development. (9 to 206 mferences .per chapter) 
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Peoples, V,Y. and Dell, D.M. Black and white student preferences for ,^ 
counselor roles. Journal of Counseling PsvcholQqv . 1975, 22^ (6), Z^-/ 
529-534, 

Racial Differences. Counselor Behavior, Counselor Characteristics. Female 
Students* F^ale Counselors* 

This study examines the effect of counselor race and activity level on 
observers* ratings of tiese counselors. It was hypothesized that students 
would evaluate^ counselors of their own ra&e more favorably, regardless of 
style and that black students would evaluate a counselor with an active 
interview #tyle more highly regardless of race. A sample df 28 black and 
28 white female students were randomly assigned to one of four groups de^ 
fined by (a) two counselors (one black i one white) and (b) tTO counselor 
roles (active, passive). Each group viewed one of four 12--minute video- 
tapes ajid" completed an evaluation form rating the counselor's behavior , per- 
sonality characteristics on seven semantic differential type itema and over- 
all counselor competence. A^variety of statistical techniques were used 

for the analysis - 
■ f 

Counselors in both activity roles were perceived as essentially identical^ \ 
in their initial friendliness afi,^ attentiveness to the student but drffer- 
ent in counselor behavior. The black counselor was rated more active (or 
less passive) than the white counselor by all observers. Both counselors 
were rated more active when they performed the active role than when they 
performed the passive role'. However, race effect and interaction effects 
were nonsignificant. 

Counselors in the active roLe are perceived as more helpful and competent 
and are attributed signif icantiy more favorable ; ^lUy characteristics 

than are'counseloM in Ithe passive roles. Subje no saw active coun- 

selors, significantly more frequently, are williny.to talk with the observed 
counselor than those who saw a passive cQunselor, For all these variables, 
however, a significant counselor effect appeared. But whether this can be 
eKplained by subject's preference for counselors of their own race, by in- 
dividual factor differences between counselors not controllrrl in thi^i study 
or by differential couhselor role performances can only be answered by fur- 
ther research. Also, the generalizability of these findinqn needs to be 
tested with other student subgroups. (32 references) 
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Perez, M.:S. Counseling service:, at UCSCi Attitudes and perspective /^A 
of Chicano students* Unpublished manuscript. 

Mental Health Attitudes, ^ Sex Differences. Ethnic Differences. 

This study explores the attitudes 'of Chicano students toward counseling 
and mental health assistance. The data for the study are responses 
of Chicano and non-^minority students to the Attitudes Toward Psycho- 
therapy Scale of Fisher and Vurner (1970) , The sample surveyed is 
57 inale and 43 female Chicano students and 39 male and 37 female Annlo 
students from the University of Calif ornia# Santa Cruz. 

The hypotheses proposed are: 1} Chicano students will have little or 
no experience' with mental health services, 2) Chicano students will list 
"minority counselors" as the preferred counseling resource, 3) Chicano 
students will report the need for a male Chicam: counselor, and will 
state the general need of the counselor to be the same sex^ athnic, and 
group, and age as the client, 4) Chicano students will list areas of 
stress conrarning the University interaction with their ethnic and 
economic background, 5) Anglo students' attitudes toward psychotherapy 
will be more positive than Chicano students. 

The hypotheses were generally supperted by the study. Only 17 percent 
of Chicano students have ever utilized mental health facilities. Minority 
counselors were preferred, and students did mention the need for a male ^ 
Chicano counselor. Students prefer counselors of the same sex and ethnic 
b--kground, but not of the seme age/^ Chicano students mentioned areas 
of stress relating to financial and acadOTic demands by the^ University . 
Female students indicated more stress about "experiencing a sense of 
belonging; security", Chicano students are less positive about psycho- 
therapy/ They are less willing to recognise the need for therapy and 
have less confidence in mental health workers. The author postulates 
some reasons for the differing attitudes of Chlcanos and non-minorities 
about mental health and counseling .services and concludeii by making four 
recoiranendations to the University based on the study. (45 references) 
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Plost, M. CarGer m^dia center are shortchanging today's girls. Personnel 
and Guidance Journal ,- in press, 9 pp. . 

Career Aspirations. Role Models. Counseling Madia. Eighth Grade Students. 

This study eKamines the degree to which career aspirations of young girls are 
affected by the sex of career models depicted in counseling media. Theory 
and research were reviewed with respect to the impact of career models on 
the formation of career goals ^ including content studies of instructional 
and counseling media. An eKperimental study, in ehich 600 eighth grade 
students from a middle-'Class school were exposed to two unfamiliar occupa^ 
tions in a coordinated 10-^minute slide-tape presentation (one occupation 
depicted by a female model and the other by a male) , revealed that both boys 
and girls tend to prefer the occupation presented by the like-sex model. 
Implications for counselors are that the predominant use of male career 
models in instructional and counseling media limits the range of vocational 
options and aspirations for girls. 

* . ' 

(from A,T. Phelps, H.S. Farmer, and T.E. Backer. Selected Annotated 
Bibliography on Women at Work. National institute of Education contract 

# NIE-C-74-0100.) 



Pressl^.v, B.O. Survey of g^aidanca and counsaling ^^"^^^ 
1974. p. 3. 

Counselor Characteristics. Sex Differences. Woman's Counseling Courses, 

This study investigates the distribution by sex of elementary and sacondary 
schoQl counselors and the prevalence of existing programs or courses geared 
to the counseling of girls and women, and the support such courses had at 
the State Department of Education level. Surveys"^ were sent to all State 
Departments of Education in May, 1974. The return rate was 88 percent. 

The results indicate that 35 percent of the elementary school counselors 
. are men and 65 percent are wmen while 57 percent of the secondary school 
counselors are men and 43 percent of the women. While 70 percent of the 
respondents were unaware of any pre= or in-^service counseling progrMis or 
courses geared to counseling girls and women, 75 percent recoiiTOended that 
such a course be offered. (No references) 
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Psathas, G* Toward a theory of occupational choice for women. 
Sociology and Social Research , 1968, 5^ (2), 253-268. 

Female Employment. Career Aspirations- Career Predictors. 

Various approaches to a iheory of occupational choice applicable to 
women are reviewed and analysed in an effort to foster research on 
woman's entry into occupations and the development of more general 
theories of occupational entry. The discussion does not attempt to 
develop a theory , but deals with factors which arm particularly 
important for women and may not operate in the sama fashion for 
men, as well as factors which are of importance for both sexes* 
Existing studies of occupational choice are also discussed* Various 
current theoretical formulations are reviewed. The one on which this 
study is based includes psychological, sociopsychologicalf historical, 
socioeconomic, and immediate situatiorial factors* A major thesis of 
the discussion is that an understanding of the factors which influence 
the entry of women into occupational roles must begin with the 
relationship between sex role and occupational role* The explication 
of "settings" which engender predictable orientations to the 
occupational world is substituted for the concept of "choice*" 

Among the primary links between sex role and occupational entry are the 
intention to marry, time of marriage, reasons for marriage, and the 
husband's economic situation and attitude toward his wife's working^ 
The pattern of occupational participation and the level at which the 
occupational system is entered are also strongly affecteu by the state of 
finances of the family of origin, since occupational roles vary in the 
length of expense involved in requisite training and in the immediacy of 
financial return to the trainee* The influence of social class on occu- 
pationr ■ itry is disciissed in terms of education and occupation of 
parents; alue-orientations shared by the family and members of their 
social class, including social^mobility aspirations i and the perceived 
relation between occupation and marital chances, (25 references) 

(from H,S* AStin, A* Parelman and A, Fisher* Sex Roles ; A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, b*C* i U,S, Government Printing Office, 1975,) 



Putnam, B* A. and Hansen, J. C. Relationship of self^concept and feminine 
role concept to vocational maturity in young women* Journal _Qf CQunseling . 
Psychology , 1972, 19 (5), 436^440. 

Adolescent Females, Self-concept, Sex-role Perceptions. Career Aspira- 
tions, 

The relationship of feminine role concepts and self=concepts to vocational 
maturity was investigated. A socioeconomiGally stratified sample of 375 
girls, primarily middle class, wai drawn from all 16-year^old girls in 
urban, suburban, and rural'^suburban schools in Buffalo, N*¥* Instruments 
used were a femiriine role rating inventory of self=concept scale, a 
vocational development inventory, and a personal data form. Data were 
analyzed by stepwise multiple-regression and analysis of covariance 
techniques , 

The .self-concept was shown to be significantly associated with vocational 
maturity, in accordance with vocational 'development theory. Self--concept 
and feminine role concept of own self were, useful in predicting vocational 
maturity, although accounting for only 10 percent of individual variation 
in vocational Tnaturity, The more liberal a girl's view of her own feminine 
role concept, the higher her level of vocational maturity. Feminine role 
concepts of the Jeal woman and of man^'s ideal woman were not useful 
predictors, uirls tended to be somewhat vocationally immature in compari- 
son with boys and to have had a lower self-concept than the average 
individual. The feminine role concept which each girl selects appears 
to be consistent with her self-concept, and her occupational choice 
appears to implement her self'^concept . (9 references) ^ 

(from H, S, As tin. A, Parelman and A. Fisher, Sex Roles; A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, U, S. Government Printing office, 1975.) 
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Keaource Center on Sex RolaB. Today's Chan ging Roles i An Approach / 
to Non-Sexist Teaching . Washington, D.C.i National Education Association, 
1974. 108 pp. 

Sex-role Stereotypes. Values Clarification. Elementary School. Secondary 
School. Alternativa Curriculum Materials. 



This document presents supplemental instructional materials which caTj be 
used to assist students to explore and understand the ways that sex-role 
stereotypes have defined and limited male and female roles. There are 
three sections of resourGes, one for elementary school, one for inter- 
mediate orades and one for secondary schoolT- The mterials Ineach-aec- ^ 
■tion are'divided into four parts. The introduction is intended to open 
student's awareness of role stereotypes. In Lesson 1 these role stereo- 
types are to be explored by the students* and the implications of societal 
expectations for them and others highlighted. Lesson 2 provides the 
opportunity to analyze stereotypes, their sources, purposes, restrictions 
and limitations. The emphasis is on individual value clarification. 
Finally, students are to examine how these stereotypes affect their lives 
and their futures and how they may wish to change future behavior. These 
materials may be integrated into language arts or social science or used 
as a mini-course. (62 references) 
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Riccio. A.C. and zeran. F.R. Orqanizatlori and Administration of Guidance 
Services . Chicagoi Rand McNally and Company, 1962. 

Guidance Program Handbook. Student Needs. Information. Evaluation. 

Personnel . 

This book describes guidance from a functional standpoint. It provides 
a frMnework by which to organize a guidance program within the educational 
system. After describing approaches to dealing with individual students,^ ^ 
the book goes on to describe the function of guidance information and > 
techniques for disseminating this information. The authors next describe 
the counseling process which they define as a "learning process. . .by - - 
which one hianan being.. '.helps another to come to a close realization of 
his total Dersonallty." They suggest how to set up and administer a 
counseling" program, bther chapters deal with placement servlcea, ^ 
evaluation of guidance services, organizational structure, selection 
criteria for personr^l and physical facilities. {62 ref erenceF ) 
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Rosenberg, B. G, , and Sutton-Smith, B, Family interaction effects on 
masculinity-femininity . Journal of Personality end Social Psychology , 
1968, 8 (2), 117-120. 

Family Structure. Sex-role Development. Sibling Influence. 

Masculinity-feminiriity responses of all members of two-child nuclear 
families were compared to explore the hypothesis that sex-role attri- 
butes are influenced by family interactional structures as well as 
by simple identification with- the- saine=sW ^p^ The Gough Scale 

of Psychological Femininity was administered to 160 female college 
sophomores from two-child families ^ their siblings, and their mothers 
and fathers. Analysis of variance, multiple t tests, and correlational 
techniques were used in the analysis of results* 

Sex of sibling was a significant influence of subjects* femininity 
scores I Girls with sisters scored significantly higher than girls with 
brothers. Fathers with a daughter and a son scored significantly 
higher on femininity than fathers with two daughters. Birth order was 
not a significant source of variance in subjects' scores. Families with 
two girls showed distinctly different patterns of intercorrelation 
among family members' scores than families with girl-boy dyads. In 
two-girl families, scores of all females (children and mother) tended ^ 
be intercorrelated, with the father's score isolated. In girl-^boy 
families, the scores of mother, father, and boy tended to intercor^ 
relate, and the girl's score was isolated except for some correlation with 
her mother's score. The conclusion is drawn .that sex-role learning involves 
sibling-sibling and child-parent effects as well as parent-child effects, 
(25 references) 



(from H. S. Astin, A. Parelman and A, Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibiiography , Washington, D.C. i U. S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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RosenkrantZ/ P. , Vogel, S*, Bee, , Broverman, M. , and Broverman/ !• 
Sex-role stereotypes and self-^concepts in college students. Journal of 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology , 1968, 32^ (3), 287^295. 

College Students^ Fox^role Perceptions^ SterQotypGS. Self -concept . 

A questionnaire administered to college students probed the extent to 
which sex-^role stereotypes, with their associated social values, 
influence the self --concepts of men and women. The 74 male and 80 feinale 
students _were asked to characterize the behaviors ? attitudes, and 
personality traits of typical adult males, Mdult females, and themselves/ 
by means of 122 bipolar items. 

In contrast to expected results, self-concepts did not differ from 
stereotypic concepts of masculinity and femininity as a function of the 
social desirability of the stereotype. Results indicated strong 
agreement between sexes about differences between men and women, corres- 
ponding differences between the self --concepts of the sexes ^ and more 
frequent high valuation of stereo typically masculine characteristics 
by both sexes , Women seemed to hold negative values of their worth 
relative to men, indicating the influence of the factors that create this 
sex stereotyped self ^concept * A cultural lag may account for the persistence 
of sex=role stereotypes despite contemporary changes in the prescribed 
sex'-rQle behavior in this society. It is also noted that older or 
married subjects or si±>jects of other educational' and social class 
levels might produce different patterns of responses* (25 r'^ferences) 



(from H* S, Astin/ A. Parelman and A, Fisher. Sex Role_s: A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D-Ci U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Rosenthal, R- and Jacobson, L. Pygrnaiion in the Classroom . 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.r 1968, 220 pp. 



New York: 



Acad'-^mic Ar'iievement . Teacher Expectations. 

This study was undertaken to see if a parson's or persons' expectations 
of another's behavior could come to serve as a self-fulfilling propheGyi 
that is the expactations of the group determine the outcome behavior or 
perfonnance of its members. The hypothesis is that teachers' favorable 
or unfavorable expectations could resul.t in a corresponding increase or 
decrease in pupil's intellectual competence. The school in the original 
experiment was a public elementary school in a lower-class conmiunity of a 
medium^size city. About one-'sixth of students were Mexican children. 
Students were sorted into ability classes or tracks of high, medium, and 
low, with Mexican children overrepresented in the slow track. Track as= 
signment was . based primarily on reading achievement. All children ware 
pratestad with a standard nonverbal test of intelligence which purpor- 
tedly would predict ■ intellectual "blooming". At the beginning of the 
following school year, teachers were given the names of those children 
in their classrooms who would show dramatic intellectual growth^ actually 
these special" children had bean chosen by means of a random number 
table. They were approKimately 20% of the student population. All students 
were retestad after one semester, after one academic year and after two 
full academic years. 

r ' 

After the first year, a significant expectancy advantage was found with 
47% of the special children gaining 20 or more IQ pcdnts as compared to 
only 19% of the control children showing a similar gain. The expectancy 
advantage was especially great for first and second graders. During the 
subsequent follow-up year, younger children of the first two years lost 
their expectancy advantage while children in the upper grades showed 
increasing expectancy advantage* Differences betweeo boys and girls 
were not dramatic. Favorable teacher expectations seemed to help each 
FQX mora in the sphere of intellectual functioning in which they had 
excelled on the "^pre-test . (Favorable teacher expectations of .intellectual 
performance was of greatest benefit to children in the medium ability 
track.) Mexican children showed greater expectancy advantage than did 
non-Mexican children though not significantly so. Gains in IQ found from 
the experiment were found to be associated with gains in report card 
grades, especially reading. Objective achievement tests formed even 
greater expectancy advantages than the more subjective teacher eval- 
uations. All teachers were asked to rate each of their pupils on variables 
related to inteliectual curiosity, personal and social adjustmer^t and 
need for social approval. These ratings showed that children who were 
expected to bloom intellectually were seen as intellectually more curious, 
happier and less %n need of social approval. However, Mexican children 
were not considered intellectually more curious* VJhen children's gains, 
in IQ were correlated with teacher's perceptions of classroom behavior 
it was found that the more upper track children of the ^experimental group 
gained in IQ the more favorable they were rated by their teachers while 
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- 2 ^ Rosenthal & Jacobson ^ 

the more lower track children of the control group gained in IQ the less 
favorable they were viewed by their teachers. A nui^er of alternative 
'^theories" explaining the pattern of results of the study were discussed 
and found wanting. Some additional findings lend credence to the con- 
elusion that a change in teacher expectations can lead to improved in= 
tellectual performance. A "blind" eKaminer obtained even more dramatic 
expectancy effects than did teachers. The results did not disappear 
after one year. The preliminary results of three replications show 
significant effects of teacher eKpectations . The magnitude and direction 
of effects ot teacher expectations will probably be complicated and 
affected by a variety of pupil characteristics and situational variables 
in the students' life. (172 ref rences) 
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Saario, T. N. , Jacklin , C. N. , and Tittle, C. K. Sex role stereotyping 
in the public schools. Harvard Educational Review ^ 1973, 43_ (3) , 
386^416. 

Sex-role Stereotyping. Elementary Readers, Achievement Tests. Curricu- 
lum Requirernents - 

This review of research and educational materials investigated sex-role 
stereotyping in three major areas: Elementary school basal readers/ 
educational achievement tests, and differential curricular requirements 
for males and females. it was concluded that much of the structure and 
content of the toerican school system contributes to sex'-role stereotyping 
and diseriminates against both male and female studentrT . Local school 
districts, school boards ^ state educational agencies ^ and textbook and 
test publishers were urged to take action to eradicate elements of 
sex discrimination and not wait for the direct prod of federal legislation 
(61 references) 

(from A, Phelps, H, Farmer ^ and T. Backer. Selected An notated 
Bibliography on Women at Work . New ¥orki HuitLan Science prass, in 
press* 1976 p) 



Schar, M. Verbal activity, sex, counselor experience, and success in /"^^f 
counselina. Journal of Counseling Psycholoay , 1975, 22 (2), 97.1(}1. 

Sex Differences. nerience Levels. Counseling Success. Satisfaction. 

This studv was conducted to examine the relationship between verbal activity, 
sex of both counselor and client, counselor experience, and perceived success 
of the CQunselinq interaction. At a university counseling center 23 counselors 
(la males and five females, nine expeirienced, and 14 inexperienced) voluntarxly 
Darticipated in the project. Thirty-six students who were clients at the 
centPr also agreed to participate. Clients' and counselors' verbal activity 
during the first, second, fifth, and final counseling sessions was assessed 
from videotapes. Outcome measures of the interaction were obtained by asking 
students to complete the Counseling Services AssesBment Blank and by having 
-oun'^elors comDlete the Counselor's Assessment Blank. Outcome measures 
which were anaiyzed included client-reported symptom relief, client-reported 
satisfaction with the therapeutic interaction, counselor report of client 
s'i'mptom relief and counselor-reportad satisfaction with the therapeutic 
intiiraction . 

Results indicate that only experience was significantly related ' cj vhtira- 
peutic outcome. Although female clients seemed to talk more tl..> . 
neither sex of the client nor of the counselor affected the outcjr.w^-, i^i 
counseling. The author concludes that while counselor and client s»k vcsre 
not significant in this study, Ihis does not moan that certain kj.iid.. or 
problems might not benefit more from seeing same or opposite-sexr.d tjafi-.ppists 
(16 references) 
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!f!!!'E;n:„!;\..::i:;iorof'«o^^n Da.ns. Ad^mistratora, and CounB«lor», 



Liberated counseling i h question mark. JQurnal 



1:974, 38 (1) , 3-10. 
SaK-Rola Stereotypes, 



CQUnsfelor Attitudes* Counseling Skills. 



TMs article revlaws the Carkhuff and Berenson model of helping and its 
potential for liberated counseling. Research which injaiaates that ^counselbrs 
often are not free of sex-role stereotypes is reviewed* The author conaeft- 
trates^^r^e counseling relationship. Each of the three behavioral objea- ' 
tives^ sel£4exploration^ client understanding and client action, of the ; 
Carkhuff and Berenson moAal of helping is axarained for its potential 'for 
liberated counseiing. Liberated counseling means full consideratiop for 
men and^women^ for what they feel and tielping to generate a rangfe of alternaUves 
irrespective ot the counselors' value system. The author GOncludes that 
sex-role con»iousness combined' with good helping skill are necessary for . 
liberated couweli^. (12 references) \ 
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.Schlossbarg, N* K, and Goodman, J, A woman's place i Children's sex 
stere^otyping of occupations. Vocational Guidance Quarter ly^ y 1972a, 
20 (4), 266-270. ' , ' . 

Sax-role Stereotypes, Occupational Aspirations* Elementary School 
Children, . * 

Studies of sex difference in sogialization and child rearing practices 
were reviewed in this article^ and an empirical study designed to e^lore 
occupational ster'eotyping by elementary school children was presented, 
Boys and girls in the kindergartens and sis^th grades of two schools 
were asked to respond to 12 drawings representing the work settings 
of 6 traditionally-male occupations and 6 traditionally-female occupations* 
The data were analyzed in terms of number of stereotyped responses ajid 
indicated /thati (a) the 6th graders at the modal cities school held more 
stereotypes than those at the middle income 'schooli (b) the children were 
more apt to exclude women from men's jobs than to exclude men from women -s 
jobs; (c) the children chose jobs for themselves that fall within the 
usual stereotypes; and (d) there was no significant difference between 
the role stereotypes held by kindergartners and 6th graders. These 
findings imply the need for elementary school personnel to change children' i 
notions of differential achievement for men and women/ and to develop and 
maintain increased options for both boys and girls* (7 references) 

(from A, Phelps, H. Farmer, and T, Backer, Selected Annotated Bibliography 
or^Tomen at Work, New Yorki Human Science Press, ^ in press* 1976*) 
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Schlossbarg, Nancy K. and Gofsdman^ Jane. Imperative for Changes 
Counsalor Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks. Impact , 1972b^ 
2 (1) 25-29. 

Sex-Roie Stereotypes. Sex Differences, Vocational Interests. Counseling 
Implications, SVIB. Career Development, — = _ - 

This position paper proposes that occupational opportunities for women 
and men are being limited by the vocational guidance available at high 
schools and colleges and by the structure an4 use of interest inventories. 
The SVIB men's form includes 33 occupations not listed for women and the 
women's form includes 37 occupations not listed for men. The authors 
contend that the women's occupations are of lower status than the men^ 
and/ therefore, of lower salary. While many counselors give both forms 
to woman counselees, few have chosen to give both forms to men* This 
prbcedure which seems better than using a single form presents . economic 
and methodological problems. In addition, stereotypic guidelines in 
manuals and handbooks used by counselors could be equally harmful. 
The author suggests active support of the new "unisex Strong." ^Counselors 
for whom the' new Strong is not available should administer both forms to 
all clients and use the scores primarily to locate interest areas and 
related occupational groups for exploration, (3 references) 
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Schlossberg. N.K. and Pietrofesa, J.J. Perspectives on counselors biasi ' ^ 
Implications for counselor education* The Counseling Psychologist , 1974, 
4 (1) , 44-54. ' ^ / 

Sex Role Stereotyping, Counselor Attitudas* C^uAselor Behavior. Intareet 
Inventories. Counselor Training. X 

This article discusses various aspects of/counselor bias in the total 
process of sex-role stereotyping of womerri^ and proposes a model of counselor 
. training aimed at reducing sex bias, .-definitions of counselor bias and' 
prejudice are given and research on counselor attitudes and behavior and 
on counseling materials is reviewed in this light. The implications of the 
research for counselor training are presented and a training model designed 
to enable counseloifs and teachers to deal with their counselees in an un- , 
biased fashion i^s discussed in detail. 

The research indicates that counselors and clinicians hold stereotypes no ■ 
different from the general populations* Counselors regardless -of sex, are 
biased against women entering masculine fields/" Similar bias is reflected 
in major interest inventories that have been studied. Since counselors 
hold biases, it is imperative that counselor education programs attempt to 
bring such biases into the. open. * The proposed training model to reduce 
counssior bias has four components,^ =1) "expansion of cognitive under- 
standing of the role of women in society through lectures and readings/ 
2) sex-role consciousness raising for trainers and trainees, 3) acquisi- . 
tion of helping skills^ through audib-vidco taping and role playing with 
emphasis on sex role issues, 4) development in program planning and imple- 
mentations for women," (23 references) 
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Schneider, J, W, ^ & Hacker, S, L, ^Bmi role imagery and use of the generic, 
"man" in introductory texts; A case in the socicTogy of sociology* The 
American SociQlogist, 1973, 8, 12-18* 

7-1 / — '■' ^ 

"Man" Sex Role Imagery Sexism in Texts / ^ 

This study attempted to demonstrate how the^generic term "man" is' not 
interpreted to mean people or hianan beings, but cues students to think 
.male* The authors suggest that "man" may be seen as a symboV'of male 
ddminance and its continued use could serve to perpetuate and reinforce 
that condition. A SMiple of 296 students from three colleges who were 
enrolled in introductory sociology classes were asked to select pictures 
that would represent 13 topic titles for a sociology textbook. Two forms 
were used. Eight of the titles were identical on both forms. Five of 
the 13 labels in one form contained "man" associated labels ("social man", 
"urban man", "political man", "industrial *man" ^ and "economic man"). 
The other form contained nonlman labels ("soclety*S "urban life"* "political 
behavior", "industrial life", and "economic behavior")* 

Overall, the results showed that WiOnq the students m these samples the 



generic "man" led 64 percent of those students ^receiving "man"-linked 
labels 'to siibmit pictures containing men only* ' whereas only half of those 
receTving neutral terms submitted male only piatures. The strongest 
effects of the "man" associated labels are foiind for the urban and economic 
labels, ' Pictures of women showed up most under the population and family 
topics* The authors hope these findings might affect the sensitivity of . 
colleagues and-. the publishers of sociology.materials to reduce 
sex bias i)^ sociology presentations. (24 references) 
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Sears, p. S., and Feldman, D,H. Teach^^r interactions with boys and with 
girls, The National Elementary ■Principal , 1966, ^ (2) , 30'-35, 

Sex Differences. Self -Esteem- Creativity. Achievement* Sex Roles, 

This article reviews several of the studies done recently concerning the 
effect! sex of 'the student has or^ teacher-student interactions. Specif i--- 
cally, the article details the questions "do teachers react differently to 
boys than they do to girls?" and "if they do, "what effect does this have 
on the intellectual and social development of the individual girl and boy?" 

The first set of studies examined involved teacher behavior* It wSe noted 
that teachers often spent more time and attention with boys than girls, and 
that this attention included more criticism for violation of rules, among 
other things, which was harshly voiced. The author suggests consequences 
of this differentiation may be cianulative increase in independent, auton-- 
omous behavior by boys as they are approved, praised, listened to, and taught 
more actively by the teacher. ^ Alternately, girls may have lowered self- , 
esteem as they receive less attention and are criticised for lack of know- 
ledge. ' 

In another set of studies indirect measure of teacher behavior, by student 
evaluation of teacher behavior was eKamined. Incidences where creative 
behavior of students was ^rewarded were three times as likely to involve boys 
as girls. And, the' creative behavior of boys was considered by the students 
to be better than that of girls* However, boys were perceived to receive 
more disapprovals The self-image of the elementary age girls seems to be 
influenced 'by the image the student thinks the teacher holds of her. 

The third set of studies examined grades and achievement of boys and girls. 
The authors concluded, from the limited evidence they had, that girls are 
given higher grades than boys despite the fact that boys achieve at least as 
well, or sometimes better, than girls. They suggested more complete studies 
which need to be done in the area. Also, it was suggepted ^ that more work 
needs to be done in the area of characteristics of male and female teachers^ 

Finally the auti^ors conclude that parents, mainly unconsiously, start teaching 
'•sex roles* and that teachers, also unaware, continue this teaching. 
(23 references) ^ i 
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Seifer, N. Absent Front th * Ma jority i W orking Class Women in ftmarlea . 
New Yorki Institute of Human Relations, 1973. 85 pp.. 

Socialization. Sex-Roles. Family Relations. Self-Bsteem. Career 
Aapirations. Morkirig-Claai Women. < 

This booklet attempts to draw together the few existing studies and 
surveys on v^orking class women, as well as some pertfohal communications, 
to trace the development of their role in American society. Economic 
insecurity, manual labor and a life Style based on scarcity cnaracterize 
the condition of a majority of America's working class. Women in these 
communities are traditionally raised to view marriage and motherhood as 
their ultimate career. But the worsening economy has forced many of these 
women into the labor market where because, of little education, no skills 
and low self-confidence, these women wind up on the bottom rung. There 
are increasing signs of dissatisfaction with traditional family and 
societal roles among working class women. Contraception and time-saving 
devices have increased the potential time for a career. Success in 
conmunity activism has inoreased this woman's self-esteem and sense of 
potency but not without cost. These conflict with traditional values and 
beliefs making anxiety anS insecurity key elements in the personal lives 
of working class women. Automation is causing the disappearance of 
many low skilled jobs. Disappearance of these jobs creates tremendous 
obstacles for women with little education and no other work escperience 
and for girls with only a high school diploma. 

Education is not valued for working class girls. However, young girls are 
increasingly obtaining education beyond the high school level... They do not 
"tend to arrive at professional careers but attend coiranunity colleges to 
prepare for a higher skilled, better-paying job. Nevertheless , low self- 
esteem, low expectation and relatively few options still impose limitations 
on their lives, much as they constricted their mothers' lives. The limited 
educational goals of many working cla^s youths often lead to limited inter- 
ests and low achievement. Low expectations are often reinforced by the 
school itself, routinely tracking lower middle income youth into vocational 
and commercial programs. Thwarting of higher aspirations by schools serves 
to reinforce the poor self-images of these girls. The colleges attended^ by 
a high proportion of these youths also fail to .inspire their students with 
higher aims. The author concludes with a set of reconmiendations for needed 
changes in work, education, family and cqnmunity relations and society to 
facilitate the development and effective functidning of working class 
women in Ameriba^ (62 references) , • 




Sharp, W,H. and Kirk, B,A. h IdngitUdinal study of who seeks counseling 
when. Journal of Counsel Ing Psychology , 1974^ 2^ (1) , 43-50, 



Counselor CharacteristiGS, SCAT, OPI* SVIB, Smk Differances. College 
Students, , * 

This study .endeavors to identify who the students are that seek counseling 
and when during a four-year period starting in their freshman year do they 
seek it* Sorupulous records of the exact date of first initiation of 
coimseling were maintained by the counseling cente^ of a large western 
university for. the freshmen class of 1966 for four years. Preaeding regis- \ 
tration all 1966 incoming, freshmen were asked to complete the School and 
College Ability Test (SCAT) f Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) and 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks, Foftns M and P (SVIB) . Males and f^ales 
were treated separately in the analysis. 

- . ' . s 

Counseling initiation was greatest just after the class arrives on campus 
and declines rather steeply over time* Fall quarter is the heaviest but 
no difference in student characteristics were identified for tiiose initiating 
counseling in any particular quarter, "Women- tend to initiate contacts 
earlier in the quarter^ which perhaps indicates greater dependency and/or 
concera for getting on the right path quickly. Also in contrast to men, 
women increased initiation of counseling in the fourtt year." Females 
initiating counseling during various parts of quarter do not j differ on the 
basis of SCAT, OPI, or SVIB data. Men who seek counseling during final 
exams do differ on four OPI scales. They appeared most deviknt and psycho- 
logically vulnerable. Women who sought counseling during the -^ird year 
appeared less intellectually oriented, less personally integrated and less 
altruistically inclined. Possibly the junior ye:^ar. presented j particular 
problems of identity in referenGe to the institution they were attending, 
implicatibne for counseling are briefly discussed. (9 references) 
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Shaw, M. C*, and White, L. The ralationship between child-parent 
idantification and acadamic underaehievement , jQurnal of Clinical 
PsychQlogy , 1965, 10-l5, 

Parental Models. Academic Achievement, High School Studenti* 

This study investigated the relationship between child-parent identifi- 
cation and academic performance* The sample consisted of 66 male and 
48 female 10th- and llth-grade students and some of their parents (89 
mothers and 73 fathers) . These students came from a high school serving 
a large and economically varied area and had IQ'.s of at least 110 on 
the California Test of Mental Maturity. The si^jects defined as 
achievers had 3.0 or higher grade point averages, and the underachievers 
had averages of 2.7 or below. The adjective Check List, administered to 
all subjects, measured degree of relationship (identification) between 
children and parents. Each parent completed checklists on self-percep- 
tion and perception of his or her child* Each child completed checklists 
of self-perception, perception of mother, and perception of father. 

For achieving males, significant correlations were found between self» 
perception and perception pf father and between self -perception and 
perception of father's self -perception. Similarly, there was a 
significant correlation between self-ratings of female achievers and 
their mothers* A significant negative correlation was found between 
self-ratings of the mothers of underach levers and their ratings for 
their daughters. Male achievers identified much more closely with 
their fathers %han with their mothers, but female achievers identified 
more closely with their mothers. No such distinctions could be made in 
underachiever groups of either sex. ' Overall, there was considerable 
agreement between metoers of achiever families in their self-perceptions 
and the perceptions of them reported by their parents , This agreement 
was iScking in underachiever families. Although agreement was found ~- 
on ratings on their child by the mother and father of both achievement 
groups, more parents of achievers than underachievers ascribed the 
characteristics of success to their children. (7 references) 

' ^- - . 

(from H. S. As tin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher, Sex Roles i A Re search 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1975,) 
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Shepard, W,0- and Eesm, D.T* Attitudes four age groupe toward sex- 
role division in adult ocGupations and activities. Journal of Vocational 
= Behavior , 1975, 6 (1) , .27-39. 

SeK-Rola^ Attitudes. Occupations, Sex DifferenGas. Age Differencea. 
Stereotypes, 

This study examines seK differences in attitudes toward sex-role division 
in adult occupations among kindergarten, eighth grade, college and adult 
subjects. Subjects were asked to indicate for each of 43 adult occupations 
s whether they thought it should properly be undertaken by a male, a female or 
either. Liberality, defined in terms of "either" responses, increases 
from kindergarten to eighth grade through college and then decreases in 
the adult sample. In every group' except kindergarten, females are signi- 
ficantly more liberal than males. The extreme conservatism of kindergarten 
children suggest parents are still sending children off to school intoued 
with traditional stereotypic conceptions. Analysis of individual roles 
indicate that while both sexes are increasingly willing to let v^men into 
preptigious occupations, females are more willing than men to have hqusehold 
and child-caring tasks^perfomed by both sexes, (18 references) 
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Smith, CM, and Roos, mIm* A Guide to Guidance . New York: Prentice^ 
Hall, Inc., 1941, 440 pp. " ^ 

Counseling Text. Vocational Guidance Techniques. Occupational Structure 
and Attitudee. 

This book is intended as a pratical guide to Gounseling personnel for 
organizing and operating a guidance service. The book presents . guidance 
at work in today's (1941) school with emphasis upon (l)some results of 
psychological and^ occupational research which provide for effective counseling 
and (2) some tested techniques for establishing, integrating and operating a 
guidance program. It gleans from the field "of measurement, psychology of / 
attitudes, facts of the economy, and practical procedures pertinent data 
which are essential for guidance programs. Research possibilities pointing 
toward nK>re effective guidance work are indicated throughout the book. 

The focus is on guidance as it relates to vocational development. An 
overview of "Men at Work" is presented as an introauction to techniques 
for analyzing local occupational opportunities* Then, students qualities 
which would effectively fit them for available work areas are considered. 
How to measure abilities, personality traits, and their relationship to 
occupation demands for optimal performance are reviewed. The relationship 
of guidance and curricula in the junior and senior high school and in coopera- \ 
tive education is highlighted. The mechanics of developing new materials 
on occupations, keeping a cianulative record^ and supervising a student job 
search are presented in step-by-step fashion. Guidance techniques in dealing \ 
with loneliness and insecurity are reviewed. Finally the personal charac- 
teristics, training and achievenent needed by counseling personnel are 
summarized.' (105 references^ . 

1 
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Smith, M,L* Influence of client sex and ethnic group on counselor 
judgments* Journal of Counsaling Psychology i 1974, 21^, 516-^521, * 

^ Counsalor Judgements* Coimselor Attitudes* Counsalor Expectations. 

This study attampte to detarmine whather a counselor 'a estimates of the 
potential achievements of a client would be influencadl by the seK^or 
ethnic group, Anglo or Chicanoi of that client, . Whethefc sax and ethnic 
group affect the degree to which particular ' caraar goals are r^coTOiendad 
as appropriate and whether the sex of the counselor affect these evaluations 
are explored. A s^ple of i98 counselor^ in public high schools and junior 
high schools in the five county area surrounding Denver^ Colorado were 
asked to respond to case materials which differed only with respect to the 
designation of that client as boy or girl, Anglo or Chicano* Two criteria 
were employed: predicted academic potential and reconsnended voeational choice* 

The results failed to identify any evidence that cues of sex or ethnic 
group have an effect on counselors ' evaluations of the aoaaemic potential 
of any of the four cases studied* Cues of sex and ethnic group did not 
produce systematic variation in the vocations recbOTiended as most or least 
appropriate for the clients* These findings were consistent for both male 
and female counselors, (17 references) 
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stein, A,Hwand Bailey, M.M. The socialiMtion of achievement 
orientation in females. Psycholog ical Bulletin, 1973, 80 (5), 345-366. 



Aohievemant Motivation. Mathodological Issues. 

This artlcla reviews the litarature on achievement Mtivation and 
achiavement-related behavior in an attampt to describe the patterns 
of achievemant-relatad behavior that characterise females and to explore 
some of the variables that influence these behavior patterns. The 
affect of sex role ej^ectations on achievement striving, in females 
and the ways in which confllpt between achievement striving and the^ 
traditional feminine role can be reduced are examined. The hypothesis 
that female achievement behavior is instigated by affiliation motivation 
or need for soaial approval rather than. by ajhievement motivation is 
considered and rejected. Variables postulated as determinants of 
achievement behavior (es^ectancy of success^ level of aspiration, 
anxiety about failure, belief in personal responsibility, and achieve- 
ment behavior in response to faille) are -presented. 

Developmental changes in achievement behavior are considered, with 
an emphasis on adolescence and the college years as a time of social 
press^e. Socialization by parents is ex^ined and Wie authors conclude 
that child rearing patterns which lead to feminine sex^tOTing are often 
antagonistic to those that lead to achievement^riented behavior. 

The need for research on achievement-rplated behavior in the various 
social classes and ethnic groups other than the white middle class 
is stressed, as is the importance of defining achievement motivation 
in a way that is appropriate to females. Longitudinal, developmental 
studies are needed as are investigations into the effect of fathers, 
socializing agents other than parents, and sex-role-^related characteristics 
on achievement effort, (94 references) 



Steinmann,' A, Pfc.rale^role perception as a factor in counseling. Journal 
of the National Asso ciation of Women Deans and Counselors , 1970, 34 (1) , 
27-32, ^ " " 

The "Ideal'' Woman. Sex^ilole Perceptions. Parental Influences. 
Eudcatinnal Counseling. 

The views of young women omcerning work and family seem to reflect 
those of their parents. Most young women in this study felt they 
were Gapable of handling both work and family, which seems to derive 
from the mothers* unfulfilled wishes. On the other hand, most felt that 
working was not an important part of their lives, which may stem from 
the difficulties their mothers had in handling both family and work* , 
The fact that most of the subjects stated that their "ideal woman" 
'should be home^oriented indicates they were probably voicing their 
fathers' views. Most of the subjects felt children suffer if the 
mother works. Because most young women are unaware of the problems 
they will encounter in terms of work and family and the influences 
on their outlook, counselors need to help them make informed decisions 
and plans. In addition, counselors must promote the establishment of 
free day care,^ since this will enable women to choose freely. To 
obtain these findings, the author administered the 34^item Inventory of^ 
Feminine Values of 51 undergraduate women enrolled in sociology courses 
at a liberal arts college. The parents of the subjects were interviewed 
also. 

(from H. S. Astin, N, Suniewick", and S. Dweck. W^eni A Bibliography 
on their Eduction and Careers , New York i Behavioral Publications, 1974. 
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Steinmann, A. A study of the concept of the feminine role of 51 middles- 
class AiTierican families. Ge^etiG_ psychology Mono^rapjis^ 19C53/ 67 ^ 
275-352. = ' ' '/ 

Feinale Role. Idealized Roles. Self-concept. 

This study investigated the concepts of the feminine role held by 
middle'class father, mother, and college^age daughter and the degrees 
of agreement aiid disagreement of these concepts. Subjeqts were 51 
female Hofstra College undergraduates and their parents. The students 
ranged in age from 17 to 22 and resided with their-^a^rents in New 
York City suburbs. All subjects completed a feminine role==rating 
inventory that measured degrees of traditional other-orientation and- 
liberal self ^orientation regarding the feminine role. Daughters res-- 
ponded to the inventory statements for own. self/ ideal self, average 
woman^ men's ideal woman, and as they believed their mothers and 
fathers would prafer them to respond. Mothers responded for own^' 
self, ideal self, average woman, and men's ideal woman. Fathers 
responded for average woman and men's. ideal woman. Eleven families* 
taken from the extremes and the middle of ,the inventory continuum of 
daughter's own^self scores, were interviewed to further explore 'the 
attitudes under investigation. All subjects completed personal data 
forms on background variables and attitudes on family reltftions. 

Comparison of the concept of feminine role of daughters, mothers, ^ 
and fathers indicated that the daughters' concept of the average 
woman was significantly more other-oriented than .either their 
mothers' or fathers'* Mothers' concept of the average woman was 
significantly more other^oriented than was the fathers'. Daughters' 
Qjyicept of men's ideal woman was significantly more other=oriented 
than was the fathers' concept of their ideal woman* Daughters' concept 
of their mother's expectations-, for them was close to their 'mothers ' 
own-self concept and ideal-self concept. Daughters' ^ mothers S and 
fathers' concepts of the feminine role are also considered individually. 
Subjects' feminine-- role concepts are additionally presented in terms of 
closeness of family relationships, daughters' perception of parental 
dominance, subjects' ordinal position in family of origin, religion, 
mothers'^' work status, and daughters' work aspirations, {105 references) 



(from H. S. Astin, A, Parelman and A. Pisher, Sex Roles i A R esearch 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C.i U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975-. ) 
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Steinmann, A. Women's attitudes towards careers. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly , 1959, Autumn, 15-18. 

Parental Attitudas, The Workiny Wife. Career Barriers. Sex-Role 
Perceptions * 

An examination of young women's attitudes toward careers should take 
into consideration the attitudes of- their parants toward careers for 
women. In this study, it appears that the daughters and mothers, are 
inhibited in pursuit of work interests because they are convinced that 
men prefer women who are traditional homemakers. ' Interviews with the 
principal men in these women* s lives (fathers and husbands) reveals 
acceptance of the working wife on an intellecutal level but apparent 
rejection on an emotional level. Such antoivalence hinders decisive 
action on the part of the women. To obtain these findings, the author 
administered inventories on attitudes toward the role of women in 
society to 51 middle^class women college students and their parents. 
Eleven families were also interviewed. All the students planned 
careers after college and almost all of them planned to leave their ^ 
work upon marriage. All parents supported their plans, 

(from H. S. As tin, N. Suniewick, and S. Dweck, Womeni A Bibliography 
on their Education and Caree_rsl New Yorki Behavioral Publications, 197^.) 
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Stoinmann, A- and Fox, J> Male-female perceptions of the female role 
in the Unitad States. Journal of Psychology , 1966, 64, 265^276, 

Sex-role Perceptions, Female Role. Idealized Roles. Role Conflict. 
Self-concept, 

This study tested the hypotheses that toerican women share a perceived^ 
conflict between the level^of activity and independence they prefer 
and the much lower level of activity they believe men prefer them to 
have; that this shared perception prevails despite differences in socio- 
economic class ^ ethnic or racial background, level of education, or 
occupational status f and that American men, however, say that their 
desired level of activity for women is not different from that desired 
by women. 

Data were gathered on 10 cluster samples totaling 837 women and 6 cluster 
samples totaling 423 men. Siibjects were New York City residents, ranging 
in age from the late teens to tiie seventies, including college under= 
graduates, physicians, lawyers, artists ^ working women and their husbands,, 
nurses ^ and Negro professional men and women. All subjects had at least 
a high school education. Female subjects responded to the Inventory' of 
Feminine Values in terms of how they perceive themselves, how they 
perceive their ideal woman, and how they perceive men's ideal woman, 
Male subjects responded as their ideal woman would. lnvento|^^^rtema 
involved value judgments related to women ^s activities and Satisfactions, 

The average response pattern of the self --perceptions oC the female 
samples was relatively balanced between strivings of self-realization 
and intrafamily nurturing. Women's ideal woman was also balanced between 
self^achieving and other-achieving striving, but was slightly more active 
than their self-perceptions. Women's view of men's ideal woman/ however, 
was significantly more f amily»oriented and personally '^subordinate than 
their own self ^perceptions , On the other hand, all six samples of men 
delineated an ideal woman as relatively balanced on the continuum 
between self- and other-oriented elements. Particularly, men responded 
positively to general items of woman being active outside the home 
to fulfill herself. On more specific statements of marriage and children 
to the lives of women, men were less certain and often contradicted 
'their more general opinions- Despite their general agreement to men's 
ideal women / women as a group gave bimodal responses on several items* 
It was suggested that women's uncertainty about what men want in women 
reflects in part the contradictory cues they receive from men. (2 
references) 



(from H. S. As tin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography , Washington^ D*C. : U.S. Government Printing Office^ 1975.) 
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Suarez, C-R* Sexual stereotypes - Psychological and cultural survival. 
In NEA*s ITon-SgKlst Education for Survival . Washington, D.C.t National 
Education' Association r 1973 # 18^20* 

SaK-Stereotypes. Child Rearing. Family Structure. Academic 
Achievement. Chicanas. 

This' paper criticises the "Cultural deprived" interpretation of 
research on lower class ^ especially Chicano, families* All low' 
income families are seen as the same, disorganized, having low 
levels of expectations and disciplinary patterns characterized by 
force. One researcher "describes the middle class life as more 
likely to produce opportunities for normal growth of the child," 
Sliim conditions are described as having a detrimental effect on 
the physical and mental development bf the ghetto child. The 
lack of intellectual stimulation is reported to be the cause of 
the child's academic failure. Another researcher ascribes various 
'attributes to the Chicano family which she contends contributes 
to the delinquency of Chicano youth and blocks their advancement 
into Anglo society. The home qf the Chicano as described by the 
literature is deprived, linguistically? economically, and culturally. 

The author strongly questions the conclusion that culturally differ- 
ent is the same as culturally inferior. In popularizing this theory, 
social scientists have used scientific evidence to shift the. blame 
of low academic achievement of Chicanos from the guilty institutions 
to the Chicano family. Such evidence is based on faulty assumptions, 
poorly designed studies and insensitive researchers. The^ author 
argues that a Chicana mother with a large family needs' to be well- 
organized* to survive • She also, points out that thte Chicana woman's 
strength and influence is evidenced by the love and respect with 
which she is generally viewed within her family. More thorough 
research is neS^ed to determine what the Chicanas child rearing 
practices are and how these influence her f^ily^ especially her 
daughter* The responsibility ^f other societal factors in limiting 
Chicana opportiinities needs to be examined* In sc>jools Chicanas 
are usually considered for vocational education* Because the 
majority of Chicanas work in the lowest paying jobs it should not, 
be assumed they prefer such jobs* The Chicana is counseled as non- 
college material* She is not considered for occupations such as 
scientist, lawyer, historian. The author concludes that this is 
stereotyping and an illegal limitation of her opportunities, 
(no references) , 
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sue, D.W. , Kirk, B.A. Asian-Americans: Use of counseling and Psychiatric 
I'(d!%4-86.'''''''' ""^"^ °f counseling P...H.nL, 197S . 

Counseling Use, Racial Differences. Sex Differences. Role Conflict. 

This study is an attempt to provide demographic data on clients using the 
counseling center and psychiatric services at a large university^ This paper 
compares Asian-American and non-Asian students' relative utiliEation of 
these services. While a . significantly greater perGentage of Asian-toiericans 
use. the counseling center, they ifnderutilize the psychiatric services. 
Previous studies indicate that these students experience many special educa-^ 
tional problems, such as^ greater pressure to excel academically, language 
problems, restricted choice of vocations. Further, they may perceive the - 
counseling center as a less threatening source of help and as having less 
social stigma attached. Wiile japanese-toer leans and non=Asian females do 
not differ significantly from one another; Chinese-American females are 
significantly the highest users of combined mental health services. Nearly 
50% of the Chinese-American females sought aid. Role conflict between the ^ 
traditional, domestic Asian female's role and the college-career oriented 
role may explain tl^is behavior, (8 references) 
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sue, S. and Kitano. H.L. Stereotaxes as a measure of success. ' Th± 
Journal of Social Issues. 1973, 29 (2), 83-98. 
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Racial Stereotypes. Validity of Stereotypes. Self-image. Asian-Americans 

This article examines the evolution of Japanese and Chinese stereotypes. 
Early stereotaxes, were uniformly negative reflecting the social, economic 
and political clwnate in toerica. The favorability of these stereotypes 
has increased, except for some remission during World Wat II, so that, 
currently, these Asian American groups are viewed as highly successful, 
model minorities. The image of Asian females appears to be even more 
favorable than that of the Asian male. Methodological and conceptual 
problems in the study of stereotypes make it difficult to determine, 
the validity of these , stereotypes in describing group characteristics* 
There is some evidence that negative stereotypes can have a detrimental 
effect on self-image * While the belief that Asians are quiet, unobtru- 
sive, hard^wdrking and intelligent can be viewed as positive it may 
have some /^^.gative side effects. ^ niformly "positive" stereotypes 
malvQ it difi cult to realize that ^ians may have problems. Many 
Asian-American youths are reject ^he "model minority" status aa 
a trick of white racism. In any c. stereotypes, whethar positive or 
negative, ignore the humanity and the uniqueness of the individual* 
(49 references ) 
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Tanney* M. F. Face validity ofe, interest measures i Sex-role stereotyping. 
In E.E. Diamond (Ed.) Issues of Sex Bias and Sex Fairnass in Career 
'Interest M easurement . Washington, D,C. : Departoent of Health, Education 

and Welfare, 1975^ Pp, 89-99. 

Career Interest Inventories. SCIl. KOIS, SDS. Gender Dominance.^ 

This paper eKploras the. presence and potentiar impact of gender^linked 
terms (ha / she, etc,) and gender--linked activities in career interest 
inventories on the responses of males and females. No empirical data 
on this issue appears in the occupational interest inventory literature. 
Investigations in other disciplines (sociology, applied sociolinguisties , 
social and clinical psychology) suggest this language variable may have ^ 
an impact on the responses people make. Three frequently used interest 
inventories the Strong^Campbell Interest Inventory (SCII) , the Kuder 
Occupational Interest Survey, Form DD (KOiS) , and Holland's Self "Directed 
Search (SDS) are examined for gender dominance. Titles of activities and 
overall construction including administrators guide, test takers print- 
out, test^ takers directions, and other components are critically examinad. 
These inventories were also evaluated according to American Psychological 
Association and National Vocational Guidance. Association test standards. 
While these test standards also showed instances of gender dominance, they 
do provide guidelines for identifying areas of potential sex bias* The 
author suggests that a systematic examination of the impact of gender- 
dominant words and activities needs to be undertaken, (34 references i 
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Thomas, A.H. and Stewart, N.R. Counselor response to female clients 

with deviate and conforining career goals. Journal of Counseling Psychology , 

1971, 18 (4), 352'»357, " ~ " " 

Counselor ParGeptions, Career Aspirations. Sex-Role Stereotypas, Sex 
Differences, " High School Females, 

This study atteinpts to deterinine if high school counselors perGeive f^ale 
students with traditionally feminine (conforming) career goals differently 
than female students having traditionally masculine (deviate) career goals. 
A sample of 18 females and 44 males working as Gounselors listened to 
audiotapes of structured interviews with high school girls that elicited 
infomation about their home, school, self-descriptions and personal values* 
Each counselor heard two students with comparable backgrounds, one with 
conforming goals and the other with deviate goals. For each client the 
counselors completed the Gough Adjec-tive Check List to determine counselor's 
acceptance of the client, an Appropriateness of Career Choice item Kith 
a six point scale, and a Need for Further Counseling score with a six point 
kcale. In addition, counselors were to r ^commend two alternative career 
choices for each student, T-tests were used to analyze responses by sex 
and level of experience. 

While female students with conforming and deviate career goals are 
accepted eqiially by counselors, counselors do hot tend to approve of 
deviate goals as highly as conforming goals- Counsel ees who are perceived 
less positively or with more inappropriate career goals are seen as more 
tn need of further counseling, - Inexperienced f^ale counselors have the 
highest acceptance scores* Experienced male and female counselors have 
approximately equal acceptance scores, ^InOTperienced males have the lowest* 
There are not significant differences between m^les and females or by 
experience level on the Appropriately ss of CareA Goal ratings* Counselors 
tended to define appropriateness in terms of realism, practicality, 
interests, and chances for personal satisfaction, definitions strongly 
related to cultural stero types. Students who are purported to hold 
deviate career goal receive significantly higher Need for Counseling 
ratings by female counselors than did conforming students. When experience, 
is considered only inexperienced females assign significantly different 
rating to^ deviate and conforming clients. Suggested alternative career 
choices tend to-be consistent with student's purported preference. 
Implications for determi nan^s of effective counseling or perceptions 
interaction with the counseling process are not clear from this data. 
(9 references ) " 
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Tiedt, L.M. Realistic counseling for rr qh school girls. The School 
Counselor . 1972, 19 (5), 354-356. 

Employment irlformation . Counssling Techniques. High School Girls. 

This paper outlines the status of women as part of the labor force and details 
the high probability that a woman will ba employed for a significant part of 
her life. Surveys are mentioned which show that many high Lehool girls, 
especialiy those of low^r socio-economic background, are unaware cf this 
probability of employment. The author provides ten suggestions, for counseling 
activities which will help enlighten high school girls about the actual employ- 
ment situation. (7 references. 
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Tittle, C.K. , McCarthy, K. and Steckler, J-.F. Women and Educational ■ 
Testing . Princeton, N.J. : Educational Testing Service, 1974, 83 pages 
plus appendices. 

Sex-Role Stereotypes. Discrimination. Achievement Tests. College 
Admissions Tests. Technical Materials. Measurement Texts. Vocational 
Interest inventories. ' 

This report selectively reviews the area of educational measurement and 
how it deals with women. The primary considerations involved are the 
reinforcement of sex-roLa stereotypes and restriction of individual 
choice. The results of an analysis of some achievement tests for the 
presence of sex-role stereotypeB and language usage which displays 
content bias are reported. Content bias in user materials and subtest 
samples of college admissions tests are also discussed. Educational 
measurement texts and technical literature including Thorndike's Educational ' 
Measurement (1971) are reviewed for concepts in test development dealing 
with the issues of discrimination against women. Test bias in college 
prediction procedures are also examined. The use of two major vocational 
interest inventories in counseling women is examined and current research 
in this area reviewed. 

The general sex bias in school materials is reflected in educational 
achievement tests. Lanquage usage analysis indicates that references 
to males and their world are more frequent as opposed to a more balanced 
content equally appropriate for the two sexes. Similar results are found 
in analyzing users materials, admissions subtests and vocational mven- 
torip-s." The predictive validity of admission tests for college perfor- 
mance for various subgroups is strongly questioned and alternative techni- 
ques need to be explored. (The report is appended by a 90-item annotated 
bibliography.) , . . 
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Tu-n.r, B.F., and McCaffisry, J.H. Socialization and career orientation 

am;"; black ind whit, college woman. Journal of Vocatxonal Bahav^, /.^ / 

1974, 5 (3) ,. 307-319 . • 

i 

Racial Differences. Occupational Expectations. Preferences, Internal vs. 
External Control. Socialization. 



This study compares patterns of carear preferences (CP) and career expec- 
tations (CE) among black and white college women and the developmental ante^ 
cedents of career expectation among these woman. A sample of ,28 black and 
45 white second-^semeater freshmen women at a large .s.tate university ware 
individually interviewed. Information including demographic, devalopmental , , 
and attitudinal items presumably related to educational and occupational 
achievement was gathered. 

Black women are far more likely than whites to expect full-time paid employ- 
mant. Comparison of career preferencas (CP) and career expectations (CE) 
show that" while 50% of the blacks preferred lass career involvement that they 
realistically expected, 40% of the whites prefarred more carear involvement 
than expected. The few whites who expected full-time employment prefarred 
exactly the level of nmplo^ent expected. Black woman are less likely to 
expect to achieve their desired employment goal* Variables expressive of 
external control predicted level of career expectations among blacks, whereas 
variaLbles expressive of internal control predicted high career expectations 
among. whites. Differences in socialization histories are suggested as a 
possible explanation of differences. The finding that there are no overlaps 
of demographic, developmental, and attitudinal variables that differentiated 
high and lower expectations among blacks and whites emphasizes the importance 
of analyzing the antecedents of career expactations sepaiately for each race* 
(10 refarences) . ^ 
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Turner, B,F, and Turner, C. Race and Sex Differences in F valuating >«Qm@n , 

Paper presented at a meeting of the American Psychological Association, /^O 

New Orleans, 1974. 11 pp. 

Sex Difference. Racial DiffG^ncas, Female Stereotypes* Self^Esteam, 

The study examines sex differences and within--race sex differences of 
evaluations of "most woman," A random sample of state university fresh^ 
men (28 black and 45 white females and 31 black and 37 white males) from _ ^ 
similar sQcieeconomic background (SES) were interviewed and comFlGt^ci a 15 item 
semantic differential scale. A principal component factor analysis with 
orthogonal varimax rotations was done for the 15 items yielding five 
independent social evaluation factors. These were summarised into two 
factorsi emotionality (feminine) and instrumentality (masculine) . Effects 
of . ice, sex and SES for each factor were analyzed by analysis of variance. 

Mo significant main or interaction effects involving SL^ appear. Signifi- 
cant sex effect on ^'Effective, Efficient Female^* scale is primarily a 
function of especially negative evaluations given by white males. The 
scores of blacK females, black males and whit, females did not differ 
significantly from one another. No differences between evaluations of 
"most women" appear between black males * nd black females. White males 
evaluate women in significantly more negative terms than did white females 
on instrumentality factors, taut they are no different on emotionality factors. 
Implications for women* s self-esteem, and the self-asteem of blacks are 
discussed. (9 rcfefences) ^ 
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University of California. Los Angeles, University Extension* Sounds 
of Change; A Report on Training in CounsejLing _and Programning for 
Wo men's Career Opportunities . Los Angeles i UCLA Extension, 1974. 
iTl pp. 

Women's Programs. Alternatives.. C'-'raseling Skills. Career Opportunities 
for Wonien 

This report contains 22 summaries of presentations given at a 1973 
conference sponsored by the University EKtension of UCLA. The program 
was designed to provide professionals with direction in acquiring the ■ 
knowledge r techniques * and awareness necessary to develop effective 
programs for women. The topics covered at. the conference included i 
assessment of the needs of women; interpretation off social/ economic, 
political, and aducational trends; establishment of goals within the 
context of the objectives of various educational institutions; guidelines 
for determining the content of women's programs and alternative program 
formats? development of counseling and teaching skills for working with 
women; and methods of . assessing programs for women. A. compilation of 
suggested readings related to women's career opportunities is included. 

(from A. Phelps, H, Farmer, and T. Backer. Selected Annccated 
Bibliography^ on Women at Work . New Yorki Human Science Press ^ in 
press . 1976. ) 
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Vener, A, M. , and Snyder, C. A. The preschool child's awareness and - 
anticipation of adult sex^roles. Sociometry r 1966, 2£ 159^168. 

Preschool Children. Sex -Role Perceptions. SeK^Role Perference. 

This study examined the relationship between a child's age and sex 
and its awareness of and preference for clothes, household tools, and 
equipment linked with sex roles. These items were chosen by adults 
and were validated for appropriate sex linkage by 50 children ages 7 to 
11. The subjects in the study were 60 cirls and 60 boys between toe 
ages of 2^ and 5, who were asked to identify the sex linkage of 44 
items presented to them. 

The total group of children was able to clearly distinguish the sex 
linkage of th^ items. Even the 30^to-40 month old subjects showed sex 
perception ^Umilar to that of the 7^to-ll year olds. Maternal influence 
on preschool children was evident, in that more female than male sex^ 
linked articles were accurately identified by both boys and girls at 
all ages. Also, a majority of the girls' preferen^s were sMie-^sex 
choices at all ages, whereas the boys did not choose a majority of 
.same-sex itsTis until the age of 51*to^60 months* The high consensus 
between the adult and preadolescent perceptions of sex-role linkages, 
plus the preschoolers' awareness of these linkages, indicated a high 
intergenerational stability of sex^role 'definition. (33 references) 

(from H. S. Astin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher. lex Roles i A- Research 
Bibliography, Washington, D.C. t U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Vetter, L, Career counseling for women. The Counseling PsycliQlQgist , ^ 
1973, 5 (1) , 54-66. 

Women's Career Choices. Vocational Development Theories. Employment 

o 

Statistics, 

This article reviewed theories and empirical data on counseling pertain^ 
ing to the needs of women. The vocational development theories of 
D, Super, A, Roe, J. Gustad, R. Jessor, H. Parnes, R, WilcoK, G, Psathas , 
D. Zytowski, J. Holland, and Blau were considered. Research findings .. . 
on factors affecting women's career choices were reviewed (e.g., the 
home^career dimension, male attitudes about women- s vocational rolesO , 
Statistical data on women's amployment revealed that the median wage 
of 32 million women currently employed is less than 60% of that received 
by men. Furthermore , 50% of employed women must work for economic 
reasons. It was concluded that counselors must accept the challenge of 
becoming involved in social action which will affect the status of women 
in education and employment. (65 references) 

(from A. Phelps, H. Farmer, and T. Backer. Selected Annotated Bibliograph y 
on Women at Work. New Yorki Human Scienee Press, in press. 1976.) 
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Vetter, L. Sex Stereotyping in Illustrations in Career Materials . 

Paper prasented at the meeting of the American PsychologiGal Association, 

Chicago, Septembar 1975, 9 pp, /S^' 

or * 

vatter. L., Stockburger, D.W, and Brose. C, Career Gu idance Materials; 
Implications for Women^s Career Development . Colun^us , Ohioi*^ Center 
far Vocational Education, Ohio State University i 1974, 82 pp. ... 
(More detailed description) 

Career information. Sex Stereotyping, tocial Stereotyping, 

This survey involves the analysis of 167 matarials listed in the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly (VGQ) "Current Career Literature" bibliographies pub- 
UshedTn r970'~tteough 1973, and 168 materials listed in two bibliographies 
prepared by the VT-ERIC Clearinghouse. The materials were analyzed for the 
content of ' their illustrations, on the basis of nu|bar of man and-wbman; en- 
viromental setting (indoor-outdoor) i obsarvabla inter action between people 
illustrated I minority groups? minority group by sex; occupations^ by sex; and 
occupations by minority group. The instrument used to assess the illustra- 
tions was developed for this study. The United States Bureau of the Census 
occupational classifications were used to avoid over-representation of pro- 
fessional occupations, and to give a basis for ct^parison with actual occu- 
pational participation in the labor force. 

The two sources of illustrations were analyzed separately. While some dif- 
ferences exist the results of the two illustration analyses are similar, 
^Sixty^one percent of the pictures show men only, 21 percent show women only 
and 18 percent show ^^th. Seventy-five percent of the illustrations showing 
only one ^ex are of men only* In both sets of materials the percentage of 
men shown outdoors is greater than both sexes picturea togethreiTT-and^women^..^^^ 
or*ly. The ERIC sample has more ilJ.ustrations of blacks than the VGQ, but 
black women are shown in both with greater relative frequency than black men. ^ 
Professional occupations are over-represented to a greater extent for women 
than for men. 

The authors conclude that the current status of women in the^ -labor €orGe^ is 
not adequately portrayed .in _.qar^er materials. _ Illustrations, in career mat- 
erials are not conveying accurate information to young people about their 
career alternatives. > (12 raferences) 
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Vogel, R, , Broverman, I,'K, , Brovermani D, M, , Clarksonf E. and 
Rosenkrantz, P.S, Maternal amployment and perception of sex roles OTi©ng 
college, students, Pevalopmental JPsychology y 1970, 3_ (3) i 384-391, 

Sex=role Perceptions* College Students* Working Mothers* 

Serf'-role perceptions held by male and female college students were 
BKamined in relation to the employment history of the students' mothers. 
It was hypothesized that individuals whose mothers have been employed 
would perceive less diff'erence between %h& masculine and feminine roles 
than those with homemaker mothers, A sample of 120 college students; 
(59 males^ 61 females) rated men 'in general # women in general, and ; 
themselves on an inventory of bipolar phrases describing dharacteristias 
relevant tb sex roles. : 

Results indicated that both men and women with employed mothers perceive 
significantly fewer differences between masculine and feminine roles 
than men and women with homemaker mothers* Women's perceptions of sex 
roles were more strongly influenced by^ the mother's employment than. were 
men's* Maternal employment also tended to raise the estimation of one's 
own sex with respect to characteristics * that are seen as socially desir- 
able for the* opposite sexi male=valued competency items and f emale^valued 
warmth=expressiveness items. Additional conclusions drawn are the sex-role 
perceptions are affected by actual parental role behaviors and that the 
traditional conceptions of sex roles are not immutable* (15 references) 

(from H*S. Astini A, Parelman and A* Fisher, Sex Roles: A Research 
Bibliography ^ Washington^ D*C*- U,S, Government Printing Officei 1975,) 
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Watley. D.J. Bright black youthr Their educational plans and career ^ ^ 
aspirations. National Merit Scholarship Corporation Resaareh Repor):, /^^ 



ispiration 
1971, 1 (8)V 20 pp. 

Educational Aspirations. Career Aspirations, Sex Difference. Racial; 
Differences. SES difference. Highly Able Students. . ^_ 

This study reports the career and educational Mjor plans and degree 
aspirations of outstandina black hiqh school students i4io had 
National Merit SGholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT) 

selection scores in the top quartile of their own distribution or*f those 
who obtained B+ t© A averages in high school. The stability of these plans 
from llth grade to two and one-half years later is also investigated. 
While the most frequent career choices of blacKs and non-blacks of both 
sexes are similar, a great deal of change t^es place in the areer plans 
of men and women of both races. Most notable a^r'tta^^l^cMases in social 
science, education and business. Also the small percentage of blacks 
of either sen who aspired to professions in science, medicine or engineering 
is noted. Black males, in general, seek a higher level degree than did tiie 
nonblacks. Blacks from high income families more frequently plan for a 
doctorate than did blacks whose parents earn less. However, doctoral 
plans of black women who scored high on the NMSQT are not related to 
parent's income. Black women from families with hijh incomes appear more 
likely to/plan for a doctorate xi they had good grades in high school, but 
black women from low income families are more likely to plan for' a doctorate 
if they have a high' test score. Parental income level does seem to be 
related to educational degree aspirations and to career choice for these 
students. The high selectivity of this sample should be kept in mind' 
when/considering the applicabiTity these findings. (11 References,). 
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W[eitzmanr J, # Eifler^ D,^ Hokada, E,, and Ross, Sax-=role 
SosJ^alization in picture books for preschool children* Mierican 
Journal ot SOGiology , 1972, 22 (6), 1125-^1150. 

Children's Books, Stereotypes. 

The treatment of sex roles in illustrated children's books was examined 
on the premise that picture books .play a large part in socializing 
the child at an early age, in teaching'. "appropriate" behavior. Por- 
trayal of females in roughly half of the pictures would indicate a lack 
of bias in the books r since women comprise 51 percent of our population. 
The study focused on a content analysis of all Caldecott Medal-winning 
books since 1938 and a more intensive analysis of the 18 winners and 
runners=up for the past 5 years. Additional -reading of several hundred 
picture books and an investigation of other types of children's books 
were undertaken to ensure the representativeness of the sample. 

Results showed that women were greatly underrepresented in the titles / 
central roles / and illustratiQns . The sample of 18 priae-winning books 
illustrated 11 males for QVery one female, V^ere women did appear, 
their characterizations reinforced traditional sex role stereotypes i 
Boys are active ^ girls are passive i boys lead and rescue others, girls 
follow and serve others. Adult men and women were also sex typeds 
Men engage in a wide variety of occupations , but women are wives and 
mothers. Results of the large-scale investigation indicated that the 
average book for children is even more sex "stereotyped than the Caldecott 
winners, (41 references) 



(from H, S, Astin, A. Parelman and A, Fisher, Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D,C. i U.S, Government Printing Office, 1975*) 
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Westervalt, E, M, A tide in the affairs, of women i The psychological 
impact of feminism on educated women. The Counseling Pa ycholoqigt, 1973, 
4 (1), 3»26, — ^ 

Sex Roles, Career Aspirations* Role Conflict and Integration, 
Feminism, 

Feminist ideoflogy is likely to have the greatest impact on educated 
women, according to this author* It was noted that the proportion 
of young single women is increasing^ the average age at marriage is 
increasing, the divorce rate is increasing, and birth rates have 
fallen to the lowest levels ever. Career aspirations among college 
women are rising, and women's role perceptions and expectations are 
being modified , particularly in the realm of economic and achievement 
roles* The conflict of choosing between marriage or career may be 
diminishing, but" young women today are confronted by a new set of 
psychological problems, namely, the successful integration of the 
two roles and coping with additional pressures which accompany the 
combined roles. Four means of resolving role integration problems 
were discussed: "cooperation, "compromise, "cop-out, " and "con- 
ventional," (50 references) 

(from A, Phelps, H, Farmer, and T. Backer, Selected Annotated Bibliography 
on Women at Work , New, Yorki Human Science Press, in press, 1976") 
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Whiteleyy R. M* Woman in groups. The Counseling Psychologist y 1973, 
4^ (1) , 27-43. 

Feminism, Consciousness Raising* Women's Self-esteem* Achievement , 
Motivation* Role Confli^^t, 

This article explored the impact of feminism on .educated v^omenr and 
illustrated the kinds of issues which arise in consciousnesi^raising 
groups* These issues may be grouped as follows i (a) defi.ning self=- 
worth in terms of a woman's own decisions, ideas, plans and values, or, 
in terms of the soiicitation of men's approval (e*g., "checking it out 
with the man") I (b) acquiring beliefs about abilities and expectations 
of achievement; and (e) resolving role expectations for marriage* The 
author noted that per5»onal power is denied to women by the legal and 
economic structure^ and women's performance capabilities are often 
devalued {i*e,, men are judged by their actions, women by their 
appearance) * Conflicts experienced in marriage were reported to include 
(a) acquiring a sense of identity apart from a woman's relationship 
with -her husband i ^) redefining housework responsibilities! and 
(c) integrating both professional and traditional (wif e=mother) roles, 
(10 references) 



(from A, Phelps, H, Farmer, and T, Backer* Selected Annotated ^ 
B ib 1 .i ogr ap hy on gome^ at J?or k * New Yorki Human Science Press, in 
press* 1976*) 




Whitfield, H,A, , and GustaVr A, (Eds.) CounsaXing Girls and Women Qvcar 

the Life Span . Washington, D,C- i National Vocational Guidance Assoc iation/APGA, 

1972 . 96 . ' ' " / .. 

Sex Discrimination. ERA, CEW, Sex DiffarenGae. Counseling ImpliGations . 

This book primarily seeks to increasa the awareness of counselors,, counselor 
educators and others in helping prof ession . of the human . potential that is 
so diraly needed but so often ignored. It.intands to convey an understanding 
that the unique needs and individuality of the counselae varies with sex as 
wall as with abilities, interests, maturity and other variables counselors 
deal with, Section^^l begins with a review of two ^odies of knowledge i 
rife stage theory and theories of the development of sex differences. Next 
each life stage, infancy and childhood, preadolescenca, aaolescencer yoking 
adulthood, mature adulthood and old age are described with particular emphasis 
upon girls and v^man. As each stage is considered, present^ conditions in 
our society are noted, changes for future directions suggested ^d implications 
for counseling are discussed. In Section 2, four authors address four im- 
portant aspect J of cjDunseling women. The first looks at the need for value 
clarification by womar to meet the challenge of their rapidly changing world. 
The next chapter highlights many of the factors which mitigate against women 
having or taking advantage of equal opportunities in education or. employTOe_nt _ 
and makes an impassioned plea for support of the Equal Rights Amendment CERA) , 
the davelopmant and potentiality of Continuing Education for Women (CEW) is 
presented and the role of oounselors highliphted. The final chapter deals 
with counseling in the year 2, 000 A the need for us to maximize all our human 
potential and what counselors can dp to help girls and women meet that chal- 
lenge, (47 references in Section 1;\0 to 40 references per chapter in. section 
2) / 

\ 
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Whitton^ M, C* Same-Kex cross-sax reliability aM conourrent validity 
of the Strong"-Campball Interest Invantory, Journal of Counseling 
Psychology , 1975/^ (3), 204-290, 

Vocational interests. Educational Aspirations* Career ABpirations, 

sen. 

This study examines data on Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (SCH) 
and on cross-seK scoring. The reliability and concurrent validity of 
the sell scales are scored on same-sex scales, cross-sex scales, and all 
scales without respect to sex for 106 female and 76 male high school and 
college students ranging in age from 17 to 55 with a mean age of 18.9 years 
Subjects took the SCII twice with approximately two weeks between adminis- 
trations. Reliability is reported as the product moment correlation of 
the scores from the two administrations* Validity is reported as the 
percentage of good matches between the subjects preferred or actual 
college major and occupation and their high schores on the SCII. 

The reliability coefficients for SCII for same-sex and cross-sex, as 
well as without .respect to sex, fall into the range which has been 
accepted for use of the SVIB for years* Concurrelit validities for all 
sets of SCII scales fall close to 44% good hits for men's SVIB occupational 
scales and 42% for women's form, SVIB T399. Cross-sex and same=sex 
scoring of the SCII Occupational Theme scales and Basic Interest scales 
yield concurrent validities of 41% good hits or higher. Highest 
validities occur when subjects ftre scored on the Occupational Themes 
and Basic Interests scales without the use of any norms* This reinforces 
the view that all subjects should receive scores on all Occupational 
scales. 

The major weaknesses of this study are the small sample size and that 
^ they were volunteers and do not represent a systematic sample of persons 
normally taking the SCII. Use of self reported preferences of major 
and occupation as validity criteria is a weak point r also the timing 
of the collection of this information. (16 references) 

m 
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Woman en Words and linages. Channeling Children, Sax Stereotyping in 
Prime-Time TV . Princeton, N.j/f Women on Words and Images, 1975. 84 pp. 

Sex^role stereotypes, influence of Media. Role Modeling, 

A statistical and descriptive analysis of 16 most widely-viewed prime- 
time , television shows and their conmercials was conducted by two-women 
trained teams. This study ^fs concerned with sex st^^i^otyping , the 
presentation of outmoded, incWredt or prejudicial messages of how men 
and women behave, as portrayed by real people,. not animated figures, in 
"real life"situations on television. Data was/gathered on mala/female 
ratio, occupations, economic status, negative and competency behaviors. 

Overall there are more men thai women on television, six times as many 
in adventure shows. Men's occupatibns are more diverse, women 's more 
traditional. Three-quarters of the ^Wles and one-third of the females 
contribute to family support . All adult characters showed more. nega- 
tive than positive characters, but wome^ characters are more grim than 
men. Males showed more competent behavior, females more incompetent 
behavior. i \ 

The message on television is that ttiere are kore men than woman around. 
Men are dominant, authoritative and competent X Women hold traditional 
jobs^ are dependent^ have more negative charact#^s than men. In commer- 
cials stereotypes are more explicit. The implications of these findings 
are discussed in light of previous studies in this area, (14 r ef erences) 
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Women on Words and Images. Dick and Jane as Victims. Princeton, N.J.i 
Women on Words and Images, 1972 • 57 pp. 

Sex-role stereotypes. Racial Stereotypes. Role Models. Elementary School 
Readera* ^ • 

This study examines the way in which girls are portrayed in elementary school 
readers as compared with the treatment of -boys_.both apntemporary and histori- 
cally. It focuses on the activities in which they engage, the attitudes dis- 
played, the way people treat them, the generalizations made about them and 
the directions for future life and work offered them. A conter^t analysis of 
2,760 stories in 134 books from 14 different publishers yielded the following 
results. Boys and men are present in readers in;' overwhelmingly larger nuinbers 
than are girls and women. There are G Wale biographies to each female biog- 
raphy. Men^in=stories participate in 147 different jobs, vpmen in only 20 
occupations and ail, of these are traditionally feminine jo^s. The stories 
are not realistic. "'They fail to present instances of mutual appreciation' 
and love among familysraembers or non-romantic affection am^ng people. They 
ignore alternative famiay structures, the poor and hungry , and the old.\ 
Girls are given the message that boys are the doers and to remain feminine 
they must stand back passively. The readers seem to suggest that happiness 
for girls lies chiefly in giving happiness to boys and mehr ' Boys are given 
a perfectionistic model of ^6 multi-dimensionai human being. A stronger 
taboo against boys being dependent at any age exists than they do against 
young girls being a bit toraboyish. Various ethnic and ricial groups are 
also presented stereotypically and traditional sex-role stereotypes are 
preserved even among these groups. The authors suggest' 'a number ofl^?.i- 
eations such early learning may have for these children |s future aaTustinent 
and make several reoommendationB for change. (10 references.) 
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The Women's Liberation Canter of Nassau County. Women in Society, 
Hempstead, L.I. New York; The Women's Liberation Center of Nassau 
County, 1973, 50 pp- 

Sex-Role Stereotypes* Women's Movement. High School Program* 

This syllabus presents an outline of a four-day unit on Women |s Roles 
in SoGiety for high school, studentb . The purpose of the curriculum is 
to raise the consciousness of . studen^ . concerning seH-stereotyping and 
to inform them about the Women's Movement. A student assigraient is presented - 
for each day. The purpose ei the assignment and various methods for 
exploring and discussing the student's work are also given* The assignments 
deal with students' perceptions of man's role and women ' a role in society, 
student's perceptions of feminists, major women's issues, and a review of 
the movement's history by a panel of feminist speakers. The appendices 
contain facts, myths, definitions and excerpts from articles to spur dis- 
cussions* A summary of the Women's Movement and a bibliography on women 
provide background for teachers and students involved in the curricula, 
(96 references ) 
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Zigler, E. and Child, I*L. Socialization. In G. LindEay and Arr^nson 
(Eds.) The Handbook of Social P s ychology (Vol. III) . Raadinfi Mass. i 
Addison»Wesleyri968. Pp. 450-589. ^ 

SbcialiEation. Class Differences. Cross-Cultural Differences. 
Behavioral Systems, Personality. 

This chapter . exOTines various disciplines' thoughts *about socialization 
and evaluates each theory*s usefulness in understanding this process. 
The. current issues which question whether a person is aa. active. or . .. 
passivo agent in his/her socialization and whether he/she is espantially 
positive or negative in nature are eKplored* The authors advocate 
neither position "but take a broad approach to the issues. Intersocietal 
and intrasocietal variations in socialisation are examined and the 
dangers of generalizing from cross-cultural and social-class studies 
are emphasized. A systm- by-system review of much of the research on 
antecedent variables of socialization and the specific effects of those 
variables in relation to particular ays tans of behavior is presented. 
The systems covered include oral behavior, excretory behavior * sexual 
behavior, aggression, dependence, and achievement. (697 references) 
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